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Bufajoined mamoir of the author of the lolloiriDg 
i remarkable Tales and Poems, has been derived bom 
• the particulars of his life, by the Rer. Rufus Grims- 
^ wold, preflied to a recent edition of his works, . 

Edqau Allan Pob was bom at Baltimoie, ia(h» 
United States, in January 1811. His father, David 
Foe, was descended of a good family. Whilo a law 
Btudoiit at Bnltimoro, ho became enamoured of an 
scCrcbj) named Elizabi'th Arnold, whoso 
IS and viracity, rather than her gonius for 
tbs stage, bad made her a great faTourite. An elopement was the 
result, which was followed by a marriage ; when the young lawrei 
gave np the dryer studies he had been engaged in lo fallow his 
wife's profssston, and they continued to act in companr at Taijous 
thoatrcs in tlio principal eitiei of llie Union till their deaths, wbioh 
iKotirred, In the course of somo few years, within a short period 
of each other. Thuy loft behind (hem three young children in jt 



■late of utter destitu^on. 



), 
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Edgar, the eldest, who was then about six yean old, was a 
child of i^markable beauty and precocious wit. A Mr. John Allan, 
a merchant of large fortune and liberal disposition, who had been 
intimate with his parents, having no children of his own, adopted 
him; and it was generally understood among his acquaintances 
that ho intended to make him the heir of his estate. 

In 1816, he accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Allan to Great Britain, 
when he visited the most interesting portions of the country, and 
afterwards passed four or five years in a school kept at Stoke 
Newington, near London, by the Rev. Br. Bransby. 

At the end of this period, he returned to the United States, 
and entered the university at Oharlottesvillo, whore ho led a very 
dissipated life. The manners which then prevailed there were 
extremely dissolute, and he was known as tne wildest and most 
reckless student of his class; but his unusual opportimitios, and tho 
romarkablo oaso with which ho mastered tho most dlifioult studios, 
kept him all the while in the first rank for scholarship, and he 
would have graduated with the highest honours, had not his 
gambling, intemperance, and other vices, induced his expulsion 
from the university. 

At this period, he was noted for feats of hardihood, strength, 
and activity; and on one occasion, in a hot day of June, he swam 
from Richmond to W^urwick, seven miles and a half, against a tide 
running probably from two to three miles an hour. He was export 
at fence, iiad some skill in drawing, and was a ready and oloquont 
conversationist and dedaimor. 

His allowance of money while at Charlottesville had boon 
liberal, but he quitted the place very much in debt; and when 
Mr. Allan reAised to accept some of the drafts with which he had 
paid his losses in gaming, he wrote to him an abusive letter, 
quitted his house, and soon after left the countiy with the Quixotic 
intention of joining the Greeks, then in the midst of their struggle 
with the Turks. He never reached his destination, and we know 
but little of .his adventures in Europe for nearly a year. By the 
end of this time, he had made his way to St Petersburgh ; and, 
shortly after, the American minister in that capital was summoned 
one morning to save him from penalties incurred in a drunken 
debauch. Through the ambassador's intercession, he was set at 
liberty' and enabled to return to the United States. 

His meeting with Mr. Allan was not ver^ cordial, but that 
gentleman declared himself willing to serve hmi in any way that 
should seem judicious ; and when Poe expressed some anxiety to 
, enter the Military Academy, he induced several eminent persons 
to sign an application which secured his appointment to a scholar- 
ship in that institution. 

For a fow weeks, tho cadet applied himself with much assiduity 
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to his studies, and ho became at once a favourite with his mess 
and witii the officers and professors of tho academy ; but his habits 
of dissipation were renewed ; he neglected his duties and dis- 
obeyed orders ; and, in ten months from his matriculation, he was 
cashiered. 

He affain went to Richmond, and was again received into the 
family of Mr. Allan, who was disposed still to be his Mend, and, 
in the event of his good behaviour, to treat him as a son ; but it 
soon became necessary that he should close his doors against him 
for ever. According to Foe's own statement, he ri£culed the,' 
second marrin^o of his patron with a Miss Fatorson, a lady some 
years his junior, with whom he stated ho had a quarrel; but a 
difTcrentNStorv, scarcely suitable for repetition here, which, if true, 
tlux)ws a dark shade upon the quarrel and a very ugly light upon 
Foe's character, was told by the friends of the other partv. What- 
ever the circumstances, they parted in anger, and Mr. Allan, from 
that time, declined to see or in any way to assist him. Mr. Allan 
died in the spring of 1834, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
leaving throe children to share his property, of wnich not a single 
dollar was bequeathed to Foe. 

Soon after he left the Military Academy at West Point, Foe 
had printed at Baltimore a small volume of verses, and the favour- 
able manner in which it was commonly referred to confirmed his 
belief that he might succeed in the profession of literature, to 
which he forthwith devoted himself. His contributions to the 
journals, however, attracted littie attention, and his hopes of gain- 
ing a living in this way being disappointed, he enlisted in the 
army as a private soldier. He was recognised by officers who had 
known him at the Military Academy, and efforts were made, pri- 
vately, but with prospecto of success, to obtain for him a conunis- 
sion, when it was discovered by his friends tiiat he had deserted. 

tie next makes his appearance as a competitor for two prizes 
offered by the proprietor of the Baltimore Saturday Visitor, for the 
best tale and poem suited to his magazine, and it seems that when 
the committee met to make their award, one of them, taking up a 
littie book remarkably beautiful and distinct in caligraphy, was 
tempted to read several pages ; and, becoming interested, summoned 
the attention of the company to the half-dozen compositions it con- 
tained. It was eventually unanimously decided that the prizes should 
bo paid to " the first of geniuses who had written legibly." Not ano- 
ther MS. was unfolded. Immediately the '* confidential envelope'* 
was opened, and tho successful competitor was found to bear the 
scaraely known namo of Foo. Tho committee, indeod, awarded to 
him tho premiums for both the talo and tho poem, but subsequontiy 
altered their decision, so as to exclude him from the second premium, 
in consideration of his having obtained the higher one. The prize 

A* 
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tale was the MS» found in a Bottle, This award was published on 
the 12th of October, 1833. The next day, the publisher called 
to see Mr. Kennedy, one of the committee and a well-known lito« 
rary charaotor, and gave him an account of tho author, >vliich 
excited his curiosity and sympathy, and caused him to request 
that he should be brought to his office. Accordingly, he was intro- 
duced ; the prize-money had not yet been paid, and he was in the 
costume in which he had answered the advertisement of his good 
fortune. Thin, and pale even to ghastliness, his whole appearance 

^ indicated sickness and the utmost destitution. A well-worn frock- 

' coat concealed the absence of a shirt, and imperfect boots disclosed 
the want of hose. But the eyes of the young man were luminous 
witli intelligence and fooling^ and his voice and conversation and 
manners all won upon the lawyer's regard. Poe told his history, 
and his ambition, and it was determined that he should not want 
means for a suitable ap^arance in society, nor opportunity for a 
just display of his abilities in literature. Mr. Kennedy accompa- 
nied him to a clothing store, and purchased for him a respectable 
suit, with changes of linen, and sent him to a bath, from which he 
returned with the suddenly-regained style of a gentleman. 

His new friends were very kind to him, and availed themselves 
of every opportunity to serve him. Tliruugh their efforts, he 
obtained the editorship of a magazine published at Kichmond, 

' Virginia, to which ho contributed numerous articles ; but, after 
the lapse of a few months, his old habits of dissipation began to 
ihow themselves, and for a week he was in a condition of brutish 
drunkenness, which resulted in his dismissal. When ho became 
sober, however, he had no resource but in reconciliation ; and he 
wrote letters and induced acquaintances to call upon his employer, 
Mr. White, with professions of repentance and promises of re- 
fonnation. With considerate and judicious kindness, that gentle- 
man answered him : — 

'* My dear Edgar, — I cannot address yon in such language as 
this occasion and my feelings demand : I must be content to speak 
to you in my plain way. That you are sincere in all your pro- 
mises, I firmly believe ; but, when you once again tread these 
streets, I have m^ fears that your resolutions will fail, and that 

' you will again drmk till your senses are lost. If you rely on your 
strength, you are gone. Unless you look to your Maker for help, 
vou will not be safe. How much I regretted parting from you, is 
known to I^im only and myself. I had become attached to you ; 
I am still ; and I would willingly say return, did not a knowledge 
of your past life make mei dread a speedy renewal of our separation. 
If you would make yourself contented with quarters in my house, 
or with any other private family, whore liquor is not used, I should 
think there was some hope for you; but, if you go to a tavern, or 
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to any place where it is used at table, you are not safe. Tou hare 
fine talents, Edgar, and you ought to have them respected, as well 
as yourself. Learn to respect yourself, and you will soon find that 
YOU are respected. Separate yourself from the bottle, and from 
Dottle companions, for ever. Tell me if you can and will do so. 
If you again become an assistant in my ofiice, it must be imder- 
stood that all engagements on my part cease the moment you get 
drunk. I am your true friend, T. W. W." 

A new contract was arranged, but Foe's irregulaf ities frequently 
interrupted the kindness, and finally exhausted the patience, of his 
generous though methodical employer; and in January, 1837| he 
took liis leave of the readofs of the magazine. 

While in lUchmond, with an income of but a hundred pounds 
a-year, he had married his cousin, Virginia Glemm, a yery amiable 
and lovely girl, who was as poor as himself, and little fitted, except 
by her genUe temper, to be the wife of such a person. He went 
nom Richmond to Baltimore, and, after a short time, to Philadel- 

Ehia, and then to New York ; and, towards the end of the year 1838| 
e settled in Philadelphia. He nad no very definite purposes, but 
trusted for support to the chances of success as a magazinist and 
newspaper correspondent Mr. Burton, a comedian, had recently 
established a magazine, in Philadelphia, and to this Poe first became 
a contributor and afterwards chief editor. 

An awakened ambition, and the healthful influence of a con- 
viction that his works were appreciated and that his fame was 
increasing, led him, for a while, to cheerful views of life and to 
re^ar habits of conduct He wrote to one Mend, that he had 
qute overcome "the seductive and dangerous besetment" by 
which he had so often been prostrated, and to another that, incre- 
dible as it might seem, he had become a " model of temperance,"^ 
and of " other virtues," which it had sometimes been difficult for 
liim to practise. Before the close of the summer, however, ho 
relapsed into his former courses, and for weeks was regardless of 
evorytliing but a morbid and insatiable appetite for the means of 
intoxication. 

He was with Mr. Burton until June, 1840 — more than a year. 
Mr. Burton appreciated his abilities, and would gladly have con- 
tinued the connexion, but Poe was so unsteady of purpose and so 
unreliable, that the actor was never sure when he left the city 
that his business would be cared for. On one occasion, returning 
after the regular day of publication, he found the number un- 
finished and Poe incapable of duty. He prepared the necessary 
copy himself, published the magazine, and was proceeding witn 
arrangements for another month, wlteu ho received a letter from 
his assistant, of which the tone may be inferred from this answer: — 
'' I am sorry you have thought it necessary to send me such a 
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letter. Your troubles have giyen a morbid tone to your feelings 
which it is your duty to discourage. I myself have been aa 
seyerely handed by the world as you could possibly have been, 
but jaj sufferings hayo not tinged my mind with molanoholy, nor 
jaundiced my yiows of society. Tou must rouse your onergiesy 
and if care assail you, conquer it. I will gladly oyerlook the past. 
I hope you will as easily fulfil your pledges for the future. We 
shall agree yery well, though I cannot permit the magazine to be 
made a yehide for that sort of seyerity which you think is so 
' BuccessM with the mob.' I am truly much less anxious about 
miJdngra monthly <* sensation" than I am upon the point of fair- 
ness. X 6u must my dear sir, get rid of your ayowod ill-feelings 
toward your brother authors, i ou see I speak plainly : I cannot 
dp otherw^e upon such a subject. You say the people loye hayoo. 
I think Uiey loye justice. I think you yourself would not haye 
written the artide on Dawos in a more healthy state of mind. I 
am not t^ramraelled by any yulgar consideration of ezpodionoy; I 
would rather lose money than, by such undue seyerity, wound the 
feelings of a kind-hearted and honourable man ; and I am satisfied 
that Dawes has something of the true fire in him. I regretted 
your word-catchinp^ spirit. But I wander fW>m my design. I 
accept your proposition to recommence your interrupted ayocations 
upon the Maga» Let us meet as if we had not exchanged letters. 
Use more exercise, write when feelings prompt, and be assured of 
my friendship. You will soon regain a healthy actiyity of mind, 
and laugh (it your past yagarles." 

This letter was kind and judicious. It giyes us a glimpse of 
Foe's theory of criticism, and displays the temper and principles 
of the literary comedian in an honourable lignt Two or throe 
months afterwards, Burton went out of town to fiilfil a professional 
engagement, leaying material and directions for completing the 
next number of the magazine in four days. He was absent nearly 
a fortnight, and, on returning, he foimd that his printers in the 
meanwhile had not receiyed a line of copy ; but that Poe had 
prepared the prospectus of a new monthly, and obtained transcripts 
of his subscnption and account books, to be used in a scheme for 
supplanting him. IIo encountered his associate late in tho oyening 
at one of ma accustomed haunts, and said : ^* Mr. Poe, I am asto- 
nished : giye me my manuscripts, so that I can attend to the duties 
you haye so shamefully neglected, and when you are sober we will 
settle." Poe interrupted him with — *^ Who are you that presume 
to address me in this manner? Burton, I am — the editor — of the 
Penn Magazine — and you are— hiccup — a fool" Of course, this 
ended his relations wim the magazine. 

A few months afterwards, howeyer, he was installed as editor 
of Oraham'i Magazine^ and his connexion with this periodical which 
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lasted about a year and a half, was one of the most actiye and 
brilliant periods of his literary life. He wrote in it seyeral of his 
finest tales and most trenchant criticisms, and challenged attention 
by his papers entitled Autography^ and those on cryptology and 
cyphers. In the first, adopting a suggestion of Layater, he 
attempted the illustration of character from hand- writing ; and, in 
the second, he assumed that human ingenuity could construct no 
secret writing which human ingenuity could not resolye — a not 
Teiy dangerous proposition, since it implied no capacity in himself 
to discoyer eyery riddle of this ]dnd that should be inyented. He, 
howoyor. succeeded with seyeral difficult cryptographs that wore 
sent to liim, and the direction of his mind to tho subject led to 
the composition of some of tho talcs of ratiocination which so 
largely increased his reputation. Tho infirmities which induced 
his separation from Mr. White and from Mr. Burton at length 
compelled Mr. Graham to seek for another editor; but Foe still 
remained in Philadelphia, engaged from time to time in yarious 
literary occupations, and in the yain effort to establish a journal 
of his own to be called The Stylus, Although it requires consider-; 
able capital to carry on a monthly of the description he proposed, 
I think it would not haye been dijfficult, with his well-earned fame 
as a magazinist for him to haye found a competent and suitable 
publisher, but for the unfortunate notoriety of his habits, and the 
failure in succession of three persons who had admired him for his 
genius and pitied him for his misfortunes, by eyery means that 
tact or friendship could suggest, to induce the consistency and 
steadiness of application indupensable to success in such pursuits. 

During his residence at Philadelphia, his manner, except during 
his fits of intoxication, was yery quiet and gentlemanly ; he was 
usually dressed with simplicity and elegance; and there was a 
singular neatness and air of refinement in his home. It was in a 
smcuil house, in one of the pleasant and silent neighbourhoods for 
from the centre of the town, and though slightly and cheaply fur- 
nished, cycrything in it was so tasteful and so fitly disposed that 
it seemed altogether suitable for a man of genius. For this, and for 
most of tlie comforts he enjoyed in his brightest as in his darkest 
years, he was chiefly indebted to his momer-in-law, who loyed 
him with more than maternal deyotion and constancy. 

In the autumn of 1844, Poe rcmoyed to New York, and forth- 
with entered upon a new sort of life. Heretofore, from the com- 
mencement of his literary career, he had resided in proyinciol 
towns. Now he was in a metropolis, and with a reputation which 
might haye served as a passport to any society ho could desire. 
For tho first time, he was roooiycd into circles capable of both the 
appreciation and the production of literature. - Ue added to hifl 
fame, soon after he came to the city, by the publication of that ru- 
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markable oomposidon, The Bavettf of which Mr. Willis has observed 
that, in his opinion, *> it is the most effective single example of 
fugitive poetry over published in America, and is unsurpassed in 
English pootiy for subtle conception, masterly ingenuity of versi- 
fication, and consistent sustaining of imaginative power." His repu- 
tation as a magazinist rose rapidly, and he contributed numerous 
tales and criticu articles to several of the chief periodicals. While 
on the high road to fietme, however, he became engaged in various 
disputes, which of themselves, and the manner in which he sought 
to excuse his errors, reflect but little credit on his moral character. 
To give an example, he borrowed fifty dollars fW>m a distinguished 
literary woman of South Oarolina, promising to return it in a few 
davs, and when ho failed to do so, and was asked for a written 
'aoknowlodgmont of th^ debt that might be exhibited to the hus- 
band of the fHend who had thus served him, he denied all know- 
ledge of it, and threatened to exhibit a oorrespondonco which ho 
said would make the woman infamous, if she said any more on 
the subject. Of course, there had never been any such corres* 
pondencu ; but, when Poe heard that a brother of the slandered 
party was in quest of him for the purpose of takinp^ the satisfaction 
supposed to be due in such cases, he sent for a fnend and induced 
him to carry to the gentleman his retractation and apology, with 
a statement, which seemed true enough at the moment, that Poe 
was ^* out of his mind." It is an ungracious duty for a biographer 
to have to describe such conduct on the part of a person of Poe's 
unquestionable genius and enlarged capacity ; but those who are 
familiar with the career of this extraordinaiy creature, can un- 
fortunately recdl but too many similar anecdotes. 

As file autumn of 1846 wore on, Poe's habits of frequent intoxi- 
cation and his inattention to the means of support reduced him to 
much fnore than 'common destitution. He was now living at Ford- 
hfqn, several miles from New York, so that his necessities were not 
generally known even among his acquaintances; but when the 
dangerous illness of his wife was added to his misfortunes, and 
his dissipation and accumulated causes of anxiety had prostrated 
all his own energies, the subject was introduced into the Journals. 
The result was a variety of pecuniary contributions, sufficient to 
relieve him from all temporary embarrassments ; but his wife did 
not live to share this better fortune, for the illness above mentioned 
terminated in her death. A circumstance narrated by Mr. N. P. 
Willis refers to the period of Poe's life: — 

'* Our first knowledge of Mr. Poe's removal to this dty was by 
a call which we received from a lady who introduced herself to us 
as the mother of his wife. She was in search of employment for 
him, and she excused her errand bv mentioning that he was ill, 
that her daughter was a confirmed invalid, and that their ciroum- 
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stances were such as compelled her taking it upon herself. The 
countenance of this lady, made beautiful and saintly with an ovi- 
dontly complete giving up of her life to privation and sorrowful 
tenderness, her gentle and mournful voice urging its plea, her 
long-forgotten but habitually and unconsciously-refined manners, 
and her appealing and yet appreciative mention of the claims and 
abilities of her son, disclosed at once the presence of one of those 
angels upon earth that women in adversity can be. It was a hard 
fate that she was watching over. Mr. Poe wrote with fastidious 
difficulty, and in a style too much above the popular level to be 
well paid. Ue was always in pecuniary difficulty, and, with his 
sick wife, frequently in want of tho merest necessaries of life. 
Winter after winter, for years, the most touching sight to us, in 
this whole city, has been that tireless minister to genius, thinly 
and insufficiently clad, going from office to office with a poem, or 
an article on some literary subject, to sell — sometimes simply 
pleading in a broken voice that he was ill, and begging for him — 
mentioning nothing but that ' he was ill,' whatever might bo the 
reason for his writing nothing — and never, amid all her tears an.d 
recitals of distress, sunbring one syllable to escape her lips that 
could convey a doubt of him, or a complaint, or a lessening oi 
pride in his genius and good intentions. Her daughter died, a 
year and a half since, but she did not desert him. She continued 
his ministering angel — living with him — caring for him — guarding 
him against exposure, and, when he was carried away by tempta- 
tion, amid grief and the loneliness of feelings unreplied to, and 
awoke from his self-abandonment prostrated in destitution and 
sufiPering, begging for him still. If woman's devotion, bom with a 
first love and fed with human passion, hallow its object, as it is 
allowed to do, what does not a devotion like this — pure, disinte« 
rested, and holy as tho watch of an invisible spirit — say for him 
who inspired it?" 

For nearly a year, Mr. Foe was not often before the public, 
but he was as industrious, perhaps, as he had been at any time ; 
and, early in 1848, advertisement was made .of his intention to 
deliver several lectures, with a view to obtain an amount of money 
sufficient to establish a long-contemplated monthly magazine. His 
first lecture — and only one at this period — ^was given at the Society 
Library in Now York, and was upon the Cosmogony of the Uni- 
verse ; it was attended bv an eminently-intellectual auditory, and 
the reading of it occupied about two hours and a half; it was 
afterwards published under tho title of Eureha^ a J*ro»e Poem, 

To tho composition of this work he brought his subtlest and 
highest capacities, in their most perfect dovolopment. Denying 
that the arcana of the universe can be explored, by induction, but 
informing his imagination with the various results of science, he 
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entered with unhesitating boldness, though with no guide but the 
divinest instinct, into the sea of speculation, and there built up of 
according laws and their phenomena, as under the influence of a 
Bciontiflc inspiration, his theory of Nature. 

Poe was'thoroughly persuaded that he had discoyerod the great 
secret; that the propositions of Eureka were true; and he was 
wont to talk of me subject with a sublime and electrical enthu- 
siasm which they cannot have forgotten who were familiar^ with 
him at the period of its publication. 

In his preface he wrote : — *^ To the few who lore me and whom 
I love ; to thos^ who feel, rather than to those who think ; to the 
dreamers and those who put faith in dreams as in the only roalitios 
— I offer this book of truths ; not in tho oharaotor of truth-toller, 
but for the beauty that abounds in its truth, constituting it true. 
To these I present the composition as an art-product alone— lot 
us say as a romance ; or, if it bo not urging too lofty a claim, as a 
poem. What I here propound is true ; therefore it cannot die ; or 
if b^ any means it be now trodden down so that it die, it will rise 
again to the life eyerlasting." 

^ From this time, Poe £d not write much ; he had quarrelled 
with the conductors of the chief magazines for which he had pre- 
viously written, and they no longer sought his assistance. It was 
at this period that his name was associated with that of one of the 
most brilliant women of New England, and it was publicly an- 
nounced that they were to be married. He had first seen her on 
his way from Boston, when he visited that city to deliver a poem 
befoit) the Lprceum there. ResUess, near tho midnight, he wan- 
. dered ftom his hotel near where she lived, until he saw her walk- 
ing in a garden. He related ^e incident afterwards in one of his 
poems, worthy of himself, of her, and of the most exalted passion : — 

" I saw thee once— once only— yean ago; 

I must not say how many— bat not many. 

It waa a July midnight ; and tcom. out 

A AiU^rbcd moon, thati like thine 0¥m soul, soaring, 

Bought a precipitate pathway up through heaven, 
' ' Tlieie fell a silvery-silken veil of light, 
' With quietudo, and Bultrinost. and slnmbcr, 

Uiion the uptum'd faces of a tnouiuind 
: Roses that grow in an enchanted garden, 

Where no wind dared to stir, unless on tiptoe— 

Fell on the uptum'd faces of these roses 

That gave out, in return for the love-light, 

Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death — 

Fell on the upturn'd faces of these roses 

That smiled and died in this parterre, enchanted 

By thee, and bv the poetry of thy presence. 
*< Clad all in white, upon a violet bank 

I saw thee half reclining ; while the moon 

Fell on the uptum'd faces of ihe roses, 

And on thine own, uptum'd— alas, in sorrow I 
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** Was it not Fate, that, on this July midnight- 
Was it not Fate, (whose name is also Sorrow,) 
That bade mo pause before that garden-vate. 
To breathe the incense of those slumbering roses! 
No footstep stirred ; the hated world all slept. 
Save only thee and me. (Oh, Heaven !— oh, God! 
How my heart beats in coupling those two words 1) 
Save only thee and me. I paused— I looked — 
And in an instant all things disappeared. 
(Ah, bear in mind this garden was enchanted !) 
The pearly lustre of the moon went out : 
The mossy banks and the meandering paths. 
The happy flowers and the repining trecfs 
Were seen no more : the verv roses' odours 
Died in the arms of the adoring airs 
All— all expired save thee— save less than thou : 
Save only the divine light in thine eyes — 
Save but the soul in tfalne uplifted eves^ 
I saw but them — they were the world to me.' 
I saw but them— saw only them for hours — 
•Saw only tiiem until the moon went down. 
What wild heart-histories seemed to lie enwritten 
Upon those crystalline, celrstial spheres I 
How dark a woe I yet how sublime a hope I 
How silently serene a sea of pride I 

IIow daring un ambition I yet how deep — 

How fathomless a oapnoity for love 1 

" Hut now, at length. Door Dion sank from sight 

Into a western oouoh of tliunder-oloud ; 

And thou, a giiost, amid the entombing trees 

Didst glide away. Only thine eyes remained. 

They would not go — they never yet have ffone. 

Lighting my lonely pathway home that nign» 

They have not left me (as my hopes have) sinict. 

They follow me — they lead me through the yvdrtk 

Thev are my ministers — yet I their slave. 

Their office is to illumine and enkindle— 

My duty, to he saved by their bright light, 

And punflcd in their electric fire, 
'* And sanctified in their elysian fire. 

They fill my soul witli beautv (which is hope\, 

And are far up in heaven— the stars I kneel to 

In the sad, silent watches of my night; 

While even in the meridian glare of day 

I see them still — two sweetly scintUlont 

Venoses, unextinguished by the sun I " 

They were not marriedi and the hreaking of the engagement 
affords a striking illustration of his character. He said to an ac- 
quaintance in New York, who congratulated with him upon the 
prospect of his union with a person of so much genius and so 
many virtues — ** It is a mistake : I am not going to he married." 
'* Why, Mr. Foe, I understand that the hanns have heen puh« 
lishcd." *' I cannot help what you have heard, my dear madam ; 
hut, mark me, I sfiall not marry her." He loft to^vn the same 
eyening, and, the next day, was reeling through the streets of the 
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city which was the lady's home, and in the evening — ^that should 
have heon the evening before the bridal — in his drunkenness he 
committed at her house such outrages as made necessary a sum- 
mons of the polioo. Iloro was no insanity loading to imfulgonco : 
he went from Now York with a determination thus to induce an 
ending of the engagement, and he succeeded. 

Sometime in August, 1849, Mr. Foe left New York for Virginia. 
In Philadelphia, he encountered persons who had been his asso- 
ciates in dissipations while he lived there ; and for several days 
he abandoned himself entirely to the control of his worst appe- 
tites. When his money was all spent, and the disorder of his dross 
evinced the extremity pf his recent intoxication, ho askod, in 
charity, moans for tlio prosecution of his joumoy to llichmond. 
There, after a few days, he joined a temperance society, and his 
conduct showed the earnestness of his determination to reform his 
life. Ho delivered, in some of tho principal towns of Virginia, 
two lectures, whicn were well attended; and^ renewing his 
acquaintance with a lady whom he had known in his vouth, ho 
was engaged to marry her, and wrote to his friends that be should 
pass the remainder of his days among the scenes endeared by all 
his pleasantest recollections of youth. 

On Thursday, the 4th of October, he set out for New York, 
to Mill a literary engagement and to prepare for his marriage. 
Arriving in Baltimore, he gave his trunk to a porter, with direc- 
tions to convey it to the cars which were to leave in an hour or 
two for Philadelphia, and went into a tavern to obtain some re- 
fhishmeut. Here he met acquaintances, who invited him to drink ; 
all his resolutions and duties were soon forgotten ; in a few hours 
he was in such a state as is commonly induced only by long-con- 
tinued intoxication; after a night of insanity and exposiure, ho was 
carried to a hospital ; and there, on the evening of Sunday, tho 
seventh of October, 1849, he died, at the age of thirty-eigh 
years. 

It is a melancholy history. No American author of as much 
genius had ever as much unhappinoss; but Poo's unhappiness was, 
in an unusual dogreo, the result of inflrmitios of natuvo, or of 
voluntary faults in conduct A writer, who evidently know him 
wellj and who came forward as his defender, is " compelled to 
adnut that the blemishes in his life were effects of character rather 
than of circumstances." How this character might have been 
modified by a judicious education of all his faculties, is left for the 
decision of others ; but it will be evident to those who read this 
biography, that the unchecked freedom of his earlier years was as 
imwise as its results were unfortunate. 

The influence of Mr. Poca aims and yidssitudos upon his 
writings was more oonspicuoua in his later than in his earlier 
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works. Nearly all that he wrote in the last two or three years 
, — including much of his best poetry — was, in some sense, biogra- 
phical. In draperies of his imagination^ those who take the trouble 
to trace his steps will perceive, but slightly concealed, the figure 
of himself; and the lineaments here disclosed are not different 
from those displayed in this biography, which is but a filling up 
of the picture he has himself sketched. 

In person, he was below the middle height, slenderly but com- 
pactly formed ; and, in his better moments, he had, in on eminent 
degree, that air of gontlemanlinoss which men of a lower order 
seldom succeed in acquiring. 

Ills oonvorsation was, at times, almost aupra-mortal in its c]o • 
quence. His voice was modulated with astonishing skill, and his 
large and variably-expressive eyes looked repose or shot fiery 
tumult into theirs who listened, while his own face glowed, or was 
changeless in pallor, as his imagination quickened his blood oi 
drew it back frozen to his heart His imagery was from the 
worlds which no. mortals can see but with the vision of genius. 
Suddenly starting from a proposition, exactly and sharply defined, 
in terms of utmost simplicity and clearness, ho rcjoctod tho forma 
of customar}' logic, and, by a crystalline process of accretion, built 
up his ocular demonstrations in forms of gloomiest and ghastliest 
grandeur, or in those of the most airy and delicious beauty — so 
minutolv and distinctly, yet so rapidly, that the attention which 
was yielded to him was chained till it stood among his wonderful 
creations — ^till he himself dissolved the spell, and brought his 
hearers back to common and base existence, by vulgar fancies or 
exhibitions of the ignoblest passion. 

He was at all times a dreamer — dwelling in ideal realms — in 
heaven or hell — peopled with the creatures and the accidents of 
his brain. He walked the streets in madness or melancholy, with 
lips moving in indistinct curses, or with eyes upturned in passion- 
ate prayer (never for himself, for he felt, or professed to feel, that 
he was already damned, but) for their happiness who, at the mo- 
ment, were objects of his idolatry ; or, with his glances intro- 
verted to a heart gnawed with anguish, and with a face shrouded 
in gloom, he would brave the wildest storms ; and all night, with 
drenched garments ^and arms beating the winds and rains, would 
speak as if to spirits that at such times only could be evoked by 
him from the Aidenn, close by whose portals his disturbed soul 
sought to forget the ills to which his constitution subjected him — 
close by the Aidenn where were those he loved — the Aidenn which 
he might never see, but in fitful glimpses, os its gates opened to 
rocoivo tlio less fiery and more liappy natures whoso destiny to sin 
did not involve the doom of death. 

He seemed, except when some fitful pursuit subjugated his wiU 
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and engrossod his faculties, always to boor tlie memory of some 
controlling soirov. The remarkable poem of The JRavm was pro- 
bably much more nearly than has been supposed, eren by those 
who wero very iniimato with him, a roflection and an echo of his 
own history. Se was that bird's 

" — '■ — '• unhappy master whom nnmeroifUl Disaster ' 
FoUonred fast and followed faster till his songs one burden bore- 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 

Of * Never-never more,* ** 

His harsh experience had depriyed hiin of all faith, in man or 
woman. He had made up his mind upon the numberless com- 
plexities of the social world, and the whole system, with him, was 
an imposture. This conyiotion gaye a direction to his shrewd and 
naturally unamiable character. Still, though he regarded society 
as composed altoffcther of yillains, the sharpness of his intellect 
was not of that kind which enabled, him to cope with yillony, 
while it continually caused him, by oyershbts, to fail of the isubcess 
of honesty. He was, in many respects, ' like Francis Yiyian, in 
Bulwer's novel of Ths Caxtons, Passion, in him, comprehended 
many of the worst emotions which militate against human happi- 
ness. Tbu could not contradict him, but you raised quick choler ; 
you could not speak of wealth, but his cheek paled, with gnawing 
envy. The astonishing natural advantages of this poor boy-^his 
beauty, his readiness, ue daring spirit that breathed around him 
like a fiery atmosphere— hfid raised his constitutional solf-bonfi- 
dence into an arrogance that turned his very claims to admiration 
into prejudices against him. Irascible, enyious—bad enough, but 
not tne worst, for theso salient angles were all vamished oyer with 
a cold repellant cynicism, his passions vented themselves in'sneers. 
There seemed to him no moral susceptibility | and, what was more 
remarkable in a proud nature, little or nothing of the true point of 
honour. He had, to a morbid excess, that desire to rise which is 
vulgurly called ambition, but no wish for the' esteem of the love of 
his species ; only the hard wish to succeed— not shine, not serve— 
succeed, that he might have thp right to despise a world which 
galled his self-conceit ' 
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Many ycnra nan, I ooiitrnctcd 
na iutimncy with a Mr. Wil- 
liam Lcf^rand. lie wns of aii 
niicicnt Hugncnot fuDiily, and 
liajl oiice been wcultliy ; but a 
SL'ries of misfortunes bad re- 
duced him to want. To avoid 
the mortificaticm consequent 
upon hia disasters, be left New 
Orlcnns, the city of his forc- 
fiitbucs, and took up hia resi- 
dence at SuUivun'e Inland, near 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
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This island is It very singular one. It consists of 
little else than the sea sand, and is about three miles 
long. Its breadth at no point exceeds a quarter of a 
mile. < It is separated from the main land by a scarcely 
perceptible creek, oozing its way through a wilderness 
of reeds and slime, a favourite resort of the marsh-hen. 
The vegetation, as might be supposed, is scant, or at 
least dwarfish. No trees of any magnitude are to be 
seen. Near the western ettremily, where Fort Moultrie 
stands, and where tire some miserable frame buildings, 
tenanted, during summer, by the frigitives from Charles- 
ton dust ahd fever,' may "be found^ indeed, the bristly 
palmettb ; but the whole island, with the ozoeption of 
this western point, and /a line of Wrd, white beach an 
the sea-coaift, is covered with a dense undergrowth of 
the sweet myrtle, so much prized by the horticulturists 
of England. Hie shrub here often attains the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet, and forms an alntost impene- 
trable coppice, burthening the air with its fragrance. ^ 
' ' In the inmost recesses of this coppice, not far froift 
the eastern or more remote end of tne island, Logrand 
had built himself a small hut, which he occupied when 
I firi^, by mere accident, made his acquahrtance; Xhis 
soon ripened into friendship — ^for there Was much in 
the recluse to excite interest and esteem, ; I favcti&iittA 
well educated, with unusual powers ^ixSanA-^ hvitip.* 
fepted with misanthropy, and subject 1to iperyerse teoii^ . 
of alternate enthusiasm and melanobcilly; lie bad wiih 
him many books, but rarely employed ibem. His chief 
amusements were gunning and fishing, or >Sauntering 
along the beach and through the n^j^les, iin quest of 
shells or entomological specimens^«'^;{faSs 'o^SQection of 
tbe latter niight have been envied by ta^Swammerdamm; 
In thc^e excursions he was usually arocmiiipanied by an 
old negro, called Jupiter, who had been maniimitted 
before the reverses of the family, but who could be in- 
duced, neither by threats nor by promises, to abandon 
what be considered his right of attendance upon the 
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fiDotsteps of his young " Massa Will." It is not im- 
probable that ilie relatives of Legrand, conceiyihg 
him to be somewhat unsettled in intellect, had contrived 
to instil this obstinacy into Jupiter, with a view to ihe 
supervision and guardianship of the wanderer. 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan^s Island are 
seldom very severe, and in the fall of the year it is a 
rare event indeed, when a fire is considered necessary. 
About the middle of October, IS—-, there occurred, 
however, a day of remarkable chilliness. Jxist before 
sunset I scrambled my way through the evergredis to 
the hut of my friend, whom I had not visited for 
several weeks — ^my residence being, at that tiihe^ in 
Charleston, a distance of nine miles from the island, 
while the facilities of passage and re-passage were very 
far behind those of the present day. Upon reaching 
the hut I rapped, as was my ciLstom, and getting no 
reply, sought for the key where I knew it was secreted, 
tmlocked the door and went in. A fine fire was blazing^ 
upon the hearth. It was a novelty, Imd by no means 
an ungrateful one. I threw off an overcoat, took an 
arm-chair by the crackling logs, and awaited paticintly 
the arrival of my hosts. 

Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me a most 
cordial welcome. Jupiter, grinning from ear to ear, 
bustled about to prepare some marsh-hens for supper* 
Legrand was in one of his fits — ^howelse shall I term 
them?— of enthusiasm. He had foimd an imknown 
bivalve, forming a new genus, and, more than ^this, he 
had hunted down and secured, with Jupiter's assistance, 
a scarabaus which he believed to be totally mew, but in 
respect to w'hich he wished to have my opinion on the 
morrow. 

"And Why not to night?" I asked, rubbing my 
hands over the blnzc, and wishing the whole .tribe of 
scarabtri at the devil. 

**Ah,if I had only known you were here ! "said 
Legrand ; " but its so long since 1 saw you ; and Jiow 

b2 
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could I foresee that you would pay me a visit this veiy 
night of all others ? As I was coming home I met 

Lieutenant G , from the fort, and, very foolishly, I 

lent him the beetle ; so it will be impossible for you to 
see it until the morning. Stay here to-night, and I 
will send Jup down for it at sunrise. It is the loveliest 
thing in creation ! " . 

" What ?— sunrise ? " 

" Nonsense ! no ! — the beetle. It is of a brilliant 
gold colour— -about the size of a large hickory-nut — with 
two jet-black spots near one extremity of the back, and 
another, somewhat longer, at the other. The antenna 
are — " 

*' Dcy aint no tin in him, Massa Will, I keep a tcllin 
on you," here interrupted Jupiter ; *' de beetle is a goolc 
beetle, solid, ebery bit of him, inside and all, sep him 
wing — ^neber feel half so hebby a beetle in my life.*^ 

** Well, suppose it is, Jup," replied Legrand, some- 
what more earnestly, it seemed to me, than the case de- 
manded, *' is that any reason for your letting the birds 
bum? The colour" — ^here he turned to mt — "is 
really almost enough to warrant Jupiter's idea. You 
never saw a more brilliant metallic lustre than the 
Scales emit-r-but of this you cannot judge till to-morrow. 
In the meantime I can give you some idea of the 
shape." Saying this, he seated himself at a small 
table, on which were a pen and ink, but no paper. He 
looked for some in a drawer, but foimd none. 

** Never mind," said he at length, " this will 
4\n8wcr;" and he drew from his waistcoat pocket a 
scrap of what I took to be very dirty foobcap, and 
made upon it a rough drawing with the pen. While 
he did this, I retained my seat by the fire, for I was 
Htill chilly. When the design was complete, he handed 
it to me without rising.. As I received it, a loud 
;*:row] was heard, succeeded by a scratching at the 
cloor. Jupiter opened it, and a large Newfoundland, 
belonging to Legrand, rushed in, leaped upon my 
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jpimbolH wtre over, I looked at the paper, and, to speak 
tlio truth, fouud myself not a little puzzled at what 
my iHend had depicted. 

"Well!" I said, afW contemplating it fbr some 
minutes, " this is a. ati'angc scarabaus, I must con- 
fess ; new to me : never saw anything like it before — 
unless it was a scull, or a death's-head — which it more 
nearly resembles than anything else that has come 
under my obecrvntion." 

" A dcath's-hcnd !" echoed Legrnnd — " Oh — yes- 
well, it has something of that appearance upon paper, 
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no doubt. The two upper black spots look like eyes, 
eh ? and the longer one tat the bottom like a mouth—- 
and then the shape of the whole is oval," 

" Perhaps so/' said I : " but, Legrand, I fear you 
arc no artist. I must wait until I see the beetle itself, 
if I am to form any idea of its personal appearance." 

" Well, I don't know," said he, a little nettled, " I 
draw tolerably — should do it, at least — ^have had good 
masters, and flatter myself that I am not quite a block- 
head." .^V 

. " But, ^y dear fellow, you are joking then," said I ; 
this is a very passable skull — ^indeed, I may say that 
it is a very ^xcrilent skull, according to the vulgar 

. notions about such specimens of physiology — and your 
smrahaus rmnst be the queerest acarabaus in the world, 

: ifit resembles it' Why, we may get up a very thrilling 

l\At of sapeiBtitioGt upon this hint. I presume you wiU 
call the beetle #<;arao<8ti« caput hominis^ or something of 
th&t IdndU^there are many similar titles in the Natural 

' Histories. But where are the antennte you spbke of?" 
''The antenna/** said Legrand, who seemed to be 
getting unaccountably warm upon the subject ; *' I am 
(flure you must see the antennw. I made them as dis- 
tinct as they are in the original insect, and I presume 

:; that is sufficient." 

r '* Well, well," I said, "perhaps you have — still I 
don't see them ;" and I handed him the paper without 
additional remark, not wishing to ruffle his temper ; 
but I was much surprised at the turn aflairs had taken ; 
.his ill-humour puzzled me — and, as for the drawing of 
the beetle, there were positively no antenna visible, and 
the whole did bear a very close resemblance to the 
ordinary cuts of a death's-head. 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was about 
to crumple it, apparently to throw it in the Are, when 
a casual glance at the design seemed suddenly \jo rivet 
his attention. In an instant his face grew violently 
red — in another as excessively pale* For some minutes 
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be continued to scrutinize tile da*awiug minutely where 
he sat. At length he aroRe,r^ok a candle from the 
table, and proceeded to scat himself upon a sea-chest, 
in the farthest comer of the room. Here again ho 
made an anxious examination pf the paper ; turning it- 
in all directions. He said nothing, however, and his 
conduct greatly astonished mo*^. yet I thought it pru- 
dent not to exacerbate the growing moodiness of his 
temper by any comment. Presently he took from his 
coat pocket a wallet^ placed the pa])er carefully in it, 
and deposited both in a writing-desk, which he locked. 
He now gi*ew more composed in his demeanour ; but. 
his original air of enthusiasm had quite disappeared. 
Yet he seemed not so much sulky as abstracted. As 
the evening wore away, he became more and more 
absorbed in reverie, from which no sallies of mine could 
arouse* him. Jt had been my intention to pass the 
night at the hut, as I had frequently done before, but 
seeing my host in this mood, I deemed it proper to 
take leave. He did not press me to remain, but, as I 
departed, he shook my hand with even more than his 
usual cordiality. 

It was about a month after this (and during the 
interval I had seen nothing of Legrand) when I received 
n visit, at Charleston, from his man, Jupiter. I hdd 
never seen the good old negro look so dispirited, and I 
feared that some serious disaster had befallen my. 
friend. . 

" Well, Jup," said I, " what is the matter now ?— • 
how is your master ?" 

" Why, to speak de troof, massa, him not so beiTy 
well as mought be.'* 

" Not well ! I am tnily sorry to hear it. What 
does he complain of?" 

"Dar, dat's it! — ^him neber plain of notin — but 
him berry sick for all dat." 

" Vert/ sick, Jupiter ! — ^why did n't you say so at 
once ? Is he confined to bed ?" 
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'* No, dat he aint ! he aint find nowhar — dat 's just, 
whar de shoe pinch — my mind has got to be berry 
hebby bout poor Massa WiU." 

** Jupiter, I should like to undcrstiind what it is 
you are talking about. You say your master is sick. 
Has n*t he told you what ails him ?" 

*' Why, massa, taint worf while for to git mad about 
de matter — Massa Will say noffin at all aint de matter 
wid him — ^but den what make him go about looking 
dis here way, wid he head down, and he soldiers up, 
and as white as a gose ? And den he keep a syphon 
all de time — " 

*' Keeps a what, Jupiter ?" 

"Keeps a syphon wid do figgurs on de slate— de 
queerest figgurs I ebber did see. Isc gittin to bo 
skeered, I tell you. Hab for to keep mighty tight eye 
pon him noovers. Tedder day he gib me slfrp fore do 
sun up, and was gone de whole ob dc blessed day. 1 
had a big stick ready cut for to gib him deuced good 
beating when he did come — but Ise sich a fool dat I 
hadn't de heart arter all — he look so berry poorly.'* 

"Eh? — ^what? — ah, yes ! — upon the whole I think* 
you had bettor not bo too severe with the poor fellow 
—don't flog him, Jupiter — he can't veiy well stand it 
— ^but can you form no idea of what has occasioned 
this illness, or rather this change of conduct.^ Has 
anything unpleasant happened since I saw you ?" 

" No, massa, d^y aint bin nofiin onpleasant since • 
den-: — 'twas /ore den I'm feared— 'twos de bery day you 
was dare." 

" How ? what do you mean ? " 

'* Why, massa, I mean de beetle— ^are now." 

"The what?" 

" De beetle — I'm beny sartain dat Massa Will bin * 
bit somewhere bout de head by dat goole-beetle." 

"And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such a 
supposition." 

" Claws enuff, massa, and mouff too. I nebber did • 
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seo sich a ilouced beetle — lie kick tind lie bito ebei^ ting 
what cum near him. Massii Will cotch hire, fuss, but 
had for to let him go gin uiiglity quick, I tell you^-dcn 
was de time he must ha got de bite. I didn't like de 




look of de beetle mouff myself no how so I would n t 
take hold ob him wid my finger but I cotch him wida 
piece ob paper dnt I found I np him up tn de paper 
and stuff piece ob it in he mouff— dat was de way 
" Aud you think, then that yom master uas really 
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bitten by the beetle, and that the bite made him 
sick?'' 

" I do n't tink noffin about it — I nose it. What 
make him dream bout de goole so much, if tuiut cause 
he bit by de goole-beetle ? Ise hcerd bout dem goole- 
beetles fore dis." 

*' But how do you know he dreams about gold ? " 

" How I know ? why cause he talk about it in he 
sleep — dat's how I nose." 

Well, Jup, perhaps you are right ; but to what for- 
tunate circumstance am I to attribute the honour of a 
visit from you to-day ? " 

" What de matter, massa ? " 

** Did you bring any message from Mr. Logrand ? " 

" No, massa, I bring dis here pissel ; ** and hero 
Jupiter handed me a note, which ran thus : 

My Deab-— ^ 

Why have I not seen you for so long a time ? I 
hope you have not been so foolish as to take offence at 
any little hruaqt^erie of mine; but no, that is im- 
probable. 

Since I saw you I have had great cause for anxiety* 
I have something to tell you, yet scarcely know how to 
tell it, or whether I should tell.it at all. 

I have not been quite well for some days past, and 
poor old Jup annoys me, almost beyond endurance, by 
his well-meant attentions. Would you believe it ? — ^he 
had prepared a huge stick, the other day, with which 
to chastise me for giving him the slip, ana spending the 
day, soltiSy among the hills on the main land. I verily 
believe that my iU looks alone saved me a flogging. 

I have made no addition to my cabinet since we met. 

If you can, in any way, make it convenient, come 
over with Jupiter. JDo come. I wish to see you to^ 
nighty upon business of importance. I assure you that 
it is of the highest importance. 

Ever yours, William Leqband, 
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There was something, in the tone of this note which 
gave nic great nneasiness. Its whole stylo difFcred 
materially from that of Legrand.' AVhat could he he 
dreaming of ? What new crotchet possessed his excita- 
ble brain ? What ** business of .the highest importance" 
could he possibly have to transact ? " Jupiter's account 
of him boded no good, — I dreaded lest the continued 
]n'essure of misfortune had, at length, fairly unsettled 
the reason of my friend. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion, therefore, I prepared to accompany the negro. 

Upon reaching the wharf, I noticed a scythe and 
three spades, all apparently new, lying in the bottom 
of the boat in which we were to embark. 

'* Wliat is the meaning of all this, Jup ?" I inquired. 

" Him syfe, massa, and spade." 

" Very true ; but what are they doing hevo ?" 

" Him dc syfe and de spade what Massa Will sis 
pon my buying for him in de to'VN'ii, and de debbil's 
own lot ob monej' I had to gib for em." 

" But what, in the name of all that is mysterious, 
is your * Massa Will' going to do with scythes and 
spades ?" 

" Dat 's more den / know, and debbil take me if I 
do n't blicve 't is more dan he know, too. But it 's all 
cum ob dc beetle." 

Finding that no satisfaction was to be obtained of 
Jupiter, whoso whole intellect seemed to bo absorbed 
by " dc beetle," I now stepped into the boat and made 
sail. With a fair and strong breeze we soon ran inta 
the little cove to the northward of Fort Moultrie, and a 
walk of some two miles brought us to the hut. It vras 
about three in the afternoon when we arrived. Legrand 
had been awaiting us in eager expectation. Ho 
grasped my hand with a nervous ctnpresseinent, which 
alarmed me and strengthened the suspicions already 
entertained. His countenance was pale even to ghast- 
liness, and his deep-set eyes glared with unnatural 
lustxe. After some inquiries respecting his health, I 

B*2 
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asked him, not knowing what better to say, if he had 
yet obtained the scarabanis from Lieutenant G 

** Oh, yes," ho replied, colom'ing violently, " I got 
it from him the next morning. Nothing should tempt 
me to part with that scarabanis. Do you know that 
Jupiter is quite right about it ?*' 

*' In what way ?*' I asked, with a sad foreboding at 
heart. 

" In supposing it to be a beetle of real (jfold" He 
said this with an air of profound seriousness, and I felt 
inexpressibly shocked. 

** This beetle is to make my fortune," he continued, 
with a trium])hant smile, — " to reinstate mo in my 
i'amily possessions. Is it any wonder, then, that I prize 
it ? Since Fortune has thought fit to bestow it upon 
me, I have only to use it properly, and I shall arrive at 
the gold of which it is the index. Jupiter, bring me 
that scarabmis,^* 

" What! de beetle, massa? I *d rudder not go fer 
trubble dat beetle — ^you mus git him for your own self." 
Hereupon Legrand arose, with a grave and stately air, 
and brought me the beetle from a glass case in which 
it was enclosed. It was a beautiful scarabaus, and at 
that time unknown to naturalists— of course a great 
prize in a scientific point of view. There were two 
round, black spots near one extremity of the back, and 
a long one near the other. The scales were exceed- 
ingly hard and glossy, with all the appearance of bur- 
nished gold. The weight of the insect was vci-y 
remarkable, and, taking all things into consideration, I 
could hardly blame Jupiter for his opinion respecting 
it ; but what to make of Legrand's concordance with 
that opinion, I could not, for the life of me, tell. 

. " I sent for you," said he, in a grandiloquent .tone, 
when I had completed my examination of the beetle, — 
*' I sent for you, that I might have your counsel and 
assistance in furthering the views of Fate and of the 
beetle " 
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"My dear Legrand,'* I cried, inteiTupting him, 
" you arc certainly unwell, and had better use somo 
little precautions. You shall go to bed, and I will 
remain with you a few days, until you get over this. 

You are feverish and " 

" Feel my pulse," said he. 

I felt it, and, to say the truth, found not the slight- 
est indication of fever. 

" But you may be ill and yet have no fever. Allow 
mc this once to prescribe for you. In the first place, 
go to bed. In the next" — 

** You aio mistaken," he interposed ; '* I am as well 
as I can expect to be under the excitement which 1 
suffer. If you really wish me well, you will relieve 
this excitement." 

" And how is this to be done ? " 
"Very easily. Jupiter and myself arc going upon 
an expedition into the hills, upon the main land, and, 
in this expedition we shall need the aid of some person 
in whom we can confide. You are the only one we 
can trust. Whether we succeed or fail, the excite- 
ment which you now perceive in me will be equally 
allayed." 

** I am anxious to oblige you in any way," I replied ; 
" but do you mean to say that this infernal beetle has 
any connection with your expedition into the hill^'? " 
" It has.'* I 

" Then, Legrand, I can become a party to no such 
absurd proceeding." 

" I am sorry — very soiTy — for we shall have to tiy 
it by ourselves." 

** Try it by yourselves ! The man is surely mad ! — 
but stay ! — how long do you propose to be absent } " 

** Probably all night. We shall start immediately, 
and be back, at all events, by sunrise." 

" Ami will you jiromise mc, upon your honour, tliat 
when this frealc of yom-s is over, and the beetle business 
(good God !) settled to your satisfaction, you will tbeu 
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return home and follow my advice implicitly, as that 
of your physician ? ** 

" Yc8 ; I promise ; and now let us bo off, for we 
have no timo to lose." 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my friend. 
We started about four o'clock — Legi'and, Jupiter, the 
dog, and myself. Jupiter had with him the scythe and 
spades — the whole of which he insisted upon carrying 
— ^more through fear, it seemed to me, of trusting 
cither of the implements within reach of his master, 
than from any excess of industry or complaisance. His 
demeanour was dogged in the extreme, and " dat deuced 
beetle" wore the solo words which escaped his lips 
during the journey. For my own part, I had charge of a 
couple of dark lanterns, while Lcgrand contented him- 
self with the scarabcBuSf which he earned attached to 
the end of a bit of whip-cord ; twirling it to and fro, 
with tho air of a conjuror, as he went. When I 
observed this last plain evidence of my fnend's aberra- 
tion of mind, I could scarcely refrain from tears. I 
thought it best, however, to humour his fancy, at least 
for the present, or until I could adopt some more energetic 
measures with a chance of success. In the mean time 
I endeavoured, but all in vain, to sound him in regard 
to the object of the expedition. Having succeeded in 
inducing me to accompany him, he seemed unwilling to 
hold conversation upon any topic of minor importance, 
and to all my questions vouchsafed no other reply than 
** we shall sec ! ** 

We crossed the creek at tho head of the island by 
means of a skiff, and ascending the high grounds on 
the shore of the main land, proceeded in a northwesterly 
direction through a tract of country excessively wild 
and desolate, where no trace of a human footstep was 
to be seen. Lcgrand led the way with decision ; pausing 
only for an instant, here and there, to consult what ap- 
peared to be certain landmarks of his own contrivance 
upon a former occasion. 
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In this manner we journeyed for about two hours, 
and the sun was just setting when we entered a region 
infinitely more dreaiy than any yet seen. It was a 
species of table land, near the summit of an almost in- 
accessible hill, densely wooded &om base to pinnacle, 
and interspersed with huge crags that appeared to lie 
loosely upon the soil, and in many cases were prevented 
from precipitating themselves into the valleys below, 
merely by the support of the trees against which they 
reclined. Deep ravines, in vai'ious directions, gave an 
air of still sterner solemnity to the scene. 

The natural platform to which we had clambered 
was thickly overgrown with brambles, through which 
we soon discovered that it would have been impossible 
to force our way but for the scythe ; and Jupiter, by 
direction of his master, proceeded to clear for us a path 
to the foot of anenonnously tair tulip-tree, which stood, 
with some eight or ten oaks, upon the level, and far 
surpassed them all, and all other trees which I had then 
ever seen, in the beauty of its foliage and form, in the 
wide spread of its branches, and in the general majesty 
of its appearance. When 'we reached this tree, Le- 
graud turned to Jupiter, and asked him if he Hiought 
he could climb it. The old man seemed a little stag- 
gered by the question, and for some moments made no 
rei)ly. At length ho approaqhed the huge trunk, 
walked slowly around it, and examined it with minute 
attention. When he had completed his scrutiny, he 
merely said : 

** Yes, massa, Jup climb any tree he eber see in he 
life.'» 

** Then up with you as soon as possible, for it will 
soon be too dark to see what we are about." 

" How far mus go up, massa? " inquired Jupiter. 

** Get up the main tinink first, and then I will tell 
you which M'ay to go — and here — stop ! take this beetle 
with you." 

" De beetle, Massa Will ! — de goale beetle ! " cried 
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the negro, drawing back in dismay—" what for mus tote 
de beetle way up de tree ?— d — ^n if I do ! " 

" If you are afraid, Jup, a great big negro like you, 
to take hold of a harmless little dead beetle, why you 
can carry it up by this string — ^but, if you do not take 
it up with you in some way, I shall be under the 
necessity of breaking your head with this shovel/' 
, " What de matter now, massa ? " said Jup, evidently 
shamed into compliance ; " always want for to raise 
fuss wid old nigger. Was only funnin any how. Afe 
feered de beetle ! what I keer for de beetle?" Here he 
took cautioiisly hold of the exti'emo end of the string, 
and, maintaining the insect as fur from his person as cir- 
cumstances would permit, prepared to ascend the tree. 

In youth, the tulip-tree, or Liriodendron Tulip- 
iferum^ the most magnificent of American foresters, 
has a tnmk peculiarly smooth, and often rises to a 
great height without lateral branches ; but, in its riper 
age, the bark becomes gnarled and uneven, while many 
short limbs make their appearance on the stem. Thus 
the difficulty of ascension, in the present case, lay more 
in semblance than in reality. Embracing the huge 
cylinder, as closely as possible, with his arms and 
knees, seizing with his hands some projections, and 
^resting his naked toes upon others, Jupiter, after one 
,dr two narrow escapes from falling, at length wriggled 
himself into the first great fork, and seemed to consider 
the whole business as wtually accomplished. The 
risk of the achievement was, in fact, now over, although 
the climber was some sixty or seventy feet from the 
ground. 

" Which way mus go now, Massa Will ? ** he asked. 

" Keep up the largest branch — ^the one on tbis side,'* 
said Legrand. The negro obeyed him promptly, and 
apparently with but little trouble ; ascending higher 
and higher, until no glimpse of his squat figure could 
be obtained through the d^nsc foliage which enveloped 
it. Presently his voice was hoard in a sort of halloo. 
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" How much fudder is got for go ? " 
. "How high up are you ? " asked Legrand. 

** Kbber so fur," replied the negro ; *' can sec dc 
sky fru de top ob do tree." 

" Never mind the sky, but attend to what I say. 
liook down the truuk and count the limbs below you 
on this side. How many limbs have you passed ? " 

** One, two, three, four, fibe — I done pass fibe big 
limb, massa, pon dis side." 

** Then go one limb higher." 

In a few minutes the voice was heard again, 
announcing that the seventh limb was attained. 

** Now, Jup," cried Legrand, e^ddently much ex- 
cited, *' I want you to work your way out upon that 
limb as far as you can. If you see anything strange, let 
me know." 

By this time what little doubt I might have cn- 
tortaiucd ot* my poor friend's insanity, was put finally 
at rest. I had no alteniativc but to conclude him 
stricken with lunacy, and I became seriously anxious 
about getting him home. While I was pondering 
upon what was best to be done, Jupiter's voice was 
again heard. 

" Mos feerd for to ventur pon dis limb berry far — 
tis dead limb putty much all de way." 

" Did you say it was a daad limb, Jupiter ? " cried 
Legrand in a quavering voice. 

" Yes, massa, him dead as dc door-nail— done up 
for Bar tain — done departed dis here life." 

"What in the name of heaven shall I dor" asked 
Legrand, seemingly in the greatest distress. 

'* Do !" said I, glad of an opportunity to interpose a 
word, "why come home and go to bed. Come now! — 
that's a fine fellow. It's getting late, and, besides, you 
remember your promise." 

" Jupiter," cried he, without heeding me in the 
least, " do you hear me ?" 

Yes, Massa Will, hear you cbber so p^ain." 



ct 
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** Try tlic wood well, then, with your kuife, and see 
if you think it very rotten." 

** Him rotten, mossa, sure nufF," replied the negro 
in a few moments, '* but not so berry rotten as raought 
be. Mought venture out leetle way pon de limb by 
myself, dat*8 true." 

** By yourself! — ^what do you mean ?" 

" Why I mean de beetle. *Tis berry hebby beetle. 
Spose I drop him down fuss, and den de limb won't 
break wid just do weight ob one nigger." 

"You infernal sedundrcl!" cried Legrand, apparently 
much relieved, " what do you mean by telling me such 
nonsense as that ? As sure ns you drop that bcetlo 1*11 
break your neck. Look here, Jupiter, do you hoar me ?" 

" Yes, massa, needn't hollo at poor nigger dat style." 

** Well ! now listen ! — if you will venture out on the 
limb as far as you think safe, and not let go the beetle, 
I'll make you a present of a silver dollar as soon as you 
get down," 

" Tm gwine, Massa Will — deed I is," replied the 
negro very promptly — '* mos out to the eend now." 

" Out to the end r here fairly screamed Legrand, 
** do you say you are out to the end of that limb ?" 
^ '* Soon be to do end, massa, — o-o-o-o-oh ! Lor-gol- 
a-marcy ! what is dis here pon de tree ?" 

** Well," cried Legrand, highly delighted, •' what is 
it ?" 

** Why taint noffin but a skull — somebody bin lef 
him head up de tree, and do crows done gobble ebery 
bit ob do meat off." 

** A skull you say ! — very well ! — ^how is it fastened 
to the limb ? — ^what holds it on ?" 

*' Sure nuff, massa ; mus look. Why dis berry 
curous sarcumstance, pon my word — dare's a great big 
nail in de skull, what fastens ob it on to de tree." 

'* Well, now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you — do 
you hear ?" 

" Yes, massa." 
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" Pay attention, then ! — ^fiud the left eye of the 
skull/' • 

" Hum ! hoo ! dat's good ! why dare aint no eye lef 
at all." 

" Curse your stupidity ! do you know your right 
hand from your left ?'* 

"Yes, I nose dat — nose all bout dat — tis my lef 
hand what I chops de wood wid." 

"To be sure! you arc left-handed; and your left 
eye is on the same side as your left hand. Now, I 
suppose you can find the left eye of the skull, or 
the. place where the left eye has been. Have you 
found it?" 

Here was a long pause. At length the negro 
asked: 

"Is de lef eye of de skull pon de same side as de 
lef hand of de skull, too? — cause do skull aint got not 
a bit ob a hand at all — nebber mind ! I got de ief eye 
now — ^lierc do lef eye ! what mus do wid it ?" 

" Let the beetle drop through it, as far as the 
string will reach — but be careful and not let go yom* 
hold of the sti-ing.** 

" All dat done, Massa Will ; mighty easy ting for 
to put de beetle fru dc hole — look out for him dare 
below!" 

During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter's person 
could be seen ; but the beolk\ which he had sulfcrcd 
to descend, was now visible at the end of the string, 
and glistened, like a globe of buniishcd gold, in the 
last rays of the setting smi, some of which still faintly 
illumined the eminence upon which we stood. The 
scarahaus hung quite clear of any branches, and, if 
allowed to fall, would have fallen at our feet. Logrand 
immediately took the scythe, and cleared with it a 
circular space, three or fb\ir yards in diameter, just 
beneath the insect, and, Ikiyihj; accoinplijihcd this, 
ordered Jupiter to lot go Ihe str'ng and c()nic down 
from the tree. 
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Driving a peg, with great nicety, into the ground, 
at the precise spot where the beetle fell, my friend 
now'produced from his ])ocket a tni)c-mca8ure. Fas- 
tening one end of this at that point of the trunk of the 
tree which was nearest the peg, he unrolled it till it 
reached the peg, mid thence fm*ther unrolled it, in the 
direction already established by the two points of the 
» tree and the peg, for the distance of fifty feet — Jupiter 
clearing away the brambles with the scythe. At the 
spot thus attained a' second peg was di'iven, and about 
this, as a centre, a rude circle, about four feet in dia- 
meter, described. Taking now a spade himself, and 
giving one to Jupiter and one tx) me, Legmnd begged 
us to set about digging as quickly as possible. 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for 
such amusement at any time, and, at that particidar 
moment, would most willingly have declined it; for 
the night was coming on, and I felt much fatigued 
with the exercise already taken ; but I saw no mode of 
escftpe, and was fearful of disturbing m}*^ poor friend's 
equanimity by a refusal. Could I have depended, in- 
deed, upon Jupiter's aid, I would have had no hesitation 
in attempting to get the lunatic home by force ; but 1 
was too well assured of the old negro's disposition, to 
hope that he would assist me, under any circumstances, 
in a personal contest with his master. I made no doubt 
that the latter had been infected with some of the innu- 
merable Soutliem superstitions about money buried, and 
that his phantasy had received confirmation by the find- 
ing of the scaral<eus^ or, perhaps, by Jupiter's obstinacy 
in maintaining it to be " a beetle of real gold." A mind 
disposed to lunacy would readily be led away by such 
suggestions — especially if. chiming in with favourite 
preconceived ideas — and then I called to mind the poor 
fellow's speech about the beetle's being '* the index of 
his fortune." Upon the whole, I was sadly vexed and 
puzzled, but at length I concluded to make a virtue of 
necessity — to dig with a good will, and thus the sooner 
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to convince the visionary, by oculai* demonstration, of 
the fallacy of the opinions he entertained. 

The lanterns having been lit, we all fell to work 
with a zeal worthy a more rational cause ; and as the 
glare fell upon our persons and implements, I could 
not help thinking how picturesque a group we com- 
posed, and how strange and suspicious our labours 
must have appeared to any interloper who, by chance, 
might have stumbled upon our whereabouts. 

We dug very steadily for two lioui's. Little was 
said ; and our chief embanassment lay in the yelpings 
of the dog, who took exceeding interest in our pro- 
ceedings. He at length became so obstreperous that 
we grew feaiful of his giving the alarm to some strag- 
glers in the vicinity ;— or, rather, this was the appre- 
hension of Legrand ; — for myself, I should have rejoiced 
at any intcmiption which might have enabled me to 
get the wanderer home. The noise was at length 
very effectually silenced by Jupiter, who, getting out 
of the hole with a dogged air of deliberation, tied the 
brute's mouth up with one of his suspenders, and then 
returned, with a grave chuckle, to his task. 

When the time mentioned had expired, we had 
reached a depth of five feet, and yet no signs of anv 
treasure became manifest. A general pause ensued, 
and I began to hope that the farce was at an end. 
Legrand, liowover, although evidently much discon- 
certed, wiped his brow thoughtfully and recommenced.' 
We had excavated the entire circle of four feet diameter, 
and now we slightly enlarged the limit, and went to the 
farther depth of two feet. Still nothing appeared. The 
gold-seeker, whom I sincerely pitied, at length clam- 
bered from the pit, with the bitterest disappointment 
imprinted upon every feature, and proceeded, slowly 
and reluctantly, to put on his coat, which he had 
thrown off at tlie beginning of his labour. In the 
mean time I made no remark. Jupiter, at a signal 
from his master, began to gather up his tools. This 
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done, and the dog having been unmuzzled, we turned 
in profound silence towards home. 

Wo had taken, perhaps, a dozen steps in this 
direction, when, with a loud oath, Legrond strode up 
to Jupiter, and seized him by the collar. The asto- 
nished negro opened his eyes and mouth to the fullest 
extent, let fall the spades, and fell upon his knees. 

" You scoundrel ! " said Legrond, hissing out the 
syllables from between his clenched teeth — '* you 
infernal black villain ! — ^spcak, I tell you ! — answer mo 
this instant, without prevarication !— which — which is 
your left eye?" 

" Oh, my golly, Massa Will ; aint dis hero my lef 
eye for sartain?" roared the terrified Jupiter, placing 
his hand upon his right organ of vision, and holding it 
there with a desperate pertinacity, as if in immediate 
dread of his master*s attempt at a gouge. 

"I thought so! — I knew it! hurrah!" vociferated 
Legrand, letting the negro go, and executing a series 
of curvets and caracols, much to the astonishment of 
his valet, who, arising from his knees, looked mutely 
from his master to myself, and then from myself to his 
master. 

" Come ! we must go back," said the latter ; '* the 
game 's not up yet ;" and he again led the way to the 
tulip-tree. 

"Jupiter," said he, when we reached its foot, 
*? come here ! was the skull nailed to the limb with the 
face outwards, or with the face to the limb?" 

, " Do face was out, massa, so dat de crows could get 
at de eyes good, widout any trouble." 

" Well, then, was it this eye or that through which 
you dropped the beetle ?" — ^here Legrand touched each 
of Jupiter's eyes. 

" T was dis eye, massa — de lef eye — jis as you tell 
me;" and here it was his right eye that the negro 
indicated. 

" That will do — ^we must try it again." 
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Here my Mend, about whose madness I now saw, 
or fancied that I saw, certain indications of method, 
removed the peg which marked the spot where the 
beetle fell, to a spot about three inches to the westward 
of its former position. Taking now the tape-measure 
from the nearest point of the trunk to the peg, as 
before, and continuing the extension in a straight line 
to the distance of fifty feet, a spot was indicated, 
removed by several yards from tlie point at which we 
had been digging. 

Around the new position a circle, somewhat larger 
than in the former instance, was now described, and 
we again set to work with the spades. I was dread- 
fully wcaiy, but, scarcely understanding what had 
occasioned the change in my thoughts, I felt no longer 
any great aversion from the labour imposed. I had 
become most unaccountably interested — nay, even 
excited. Perhaps there was something amid all the 
extravagant demeanour of Legrand— some air of fore- 
thought, or of deliberation— which impressed me. I 
dug eagerly, and now and then caught myself actually 
looking, with something that very much resembled ex- 
pectation, for the fancied treasure, the vision of which 
had demented my unfortunate companion. At a period 
when such vagaries of thought most fully possessed 
me, and when wo had been at work perhaps an hour 
and a half, wo were again intciTuptcd by the violent 
bowlings of the dog. His uneasiness, in tlie first 
instance had been evidently, but tho result of play- 
fulness or caprice, but he now assumed a bitter and ; 
serious tone. Upon Jupiter's again attempting to '.>' 
muzzle him, he made furious resistance, and, leaping 
into the hole, tore up the mould frantically with his 
claws. In a few seconds he had uncovered a mass of 
human bones, forming two complete skeletons, inter- 
mingled with several buttons of metal, and what ap- 
peared to be the dust of decayed woollen. One or two 
strokes of a spade uj)turncd the blade of a large Spanish 
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knife, and an ve dug farther, three or four loose pieces 
of gold And silver coin came to light. 

At sight of these the joy of Jupiter eould scarcely 
bo restrained, but the countenance of his master TCore 
an air of extreme disappointment. He urged us, how- 
ever, to continue our exertions, and the words were 
hardly uttered when I stumbled and fell forward, having 
caught the toe of my boot in a large ring of iron that 
lay half-buried in the loose earth. 

We now worked in earnest, and never did I pass 
ten minutes of more intense excitement. During this 
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interval, we had fairly unearthed an oblong chest of 
wood, which, from its perfect preservation and won- 
derful hardness, had plainly been subjected to some 
mineralizing process — ^perhaps that of the bi-chloride 
of mercury. This box was three feet and a half long; 
three feet broad, and two and a half feet deep. It was- 
firmly secured by bands of wrought iron, riveted, and 
forming a kind of open trellis-work over the whole. 
On each side of the chest, near the top, were three 
rings of iron — six in all — by moans of which a finn 
hold could be obtained by six persons. Our utmost 
united endeavours served only to disturb the coffer 
very slightly in its bed. We at once saw the impos- 
sibility of removing so great a weight. Luckily, the 
sole fastenings of the lid consisted of two sliding bolts* 
These we drew back — trembling and panting with 
anxiety. In an instant, a treasure of incalculable value 
lay gleaming before us. As the rays of the lanterns 
fell within the pit, there flashed upwoi'ds a glow and a 
glare, from a confused heap of gold and of jewels, that 
absolutely dazzled our eyes. 

I shall not pretend to describe the feelings witb^ 
which I gazed. Amazement was, of course, predomi^ 
nant. Legrand appeared exhausted with excitement,, 
and spoke very few words. Jupiter's countenance worcy 
for Bomo minutes, as deadly a pallor as it is possible, in 
the nature of things, for any negro's visage to assume. 
He seemed stupified — thunder-stricken. Presently he. 
fell upon his knees in the pit, and burying his naked 
arms up to the elbows in gold, let them there remain,.^ 
as if enjoying the luxury of a bath. At length, with a 
deep sigh, he exclaimed, as if in a soliloquy : 

**And dis all cum ob de goole-beetle .^ dc putty 
goole-beetle ! de poor little goole-beetle, what I boosed 
in dat sabage kind ob style ! Aint you shamed ob 
yourself, nigger r — answer me dat ? " « 

It became necessary at last that I should arouse 
both master and valet to the expediency of removing- 
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tbe treasure*. Jt wasi growing late, and it behoved ns 
to make exertion, that we might get everything housed 
liofore daylight. It was difficult to say what should 
bo done, and much timo was spent in deliberation — 
80 confused were the ideas of all. We finally light- 
ened the . box by removing two- thirds of its contents, 
when we were enabled, with some trouble, to raise it 
from the hole. The articles taken out were deposited 
among the brambles, and the dog left to guard them, 
irith strict orders from Jupiter neither, upon any pre- 
tence, to stir from the spot, nor to open his mouth until 
our return. We then hurriedly made for home with 
the chest ; reaching the hut in safety, but after exces- 
sive toil, at one o'clock in tlio morning. Worn out as 
we were, it was not in human nature to do more 
immediately. We rested until two, and had supper ; 
starting for the hills immediately afterwards, armed 
with three stout sacks, which by good luck were upon 
the premises. A little before four we arrived at the 
pit, divided the remainder of the booty as equally as 
might be among us, and, leaving the holes unfilled, 
again set out for the hut, at which, for the second time, 
we deposited our golden burthens, just as the first 
faint streaks of the dawn gleamed from over the tree- 
tops in the East. 

We were now thoroughly broken down ; but the 
intense excitement of the time denied us repose. After 
an unquiet slumber of some three or four lioui's' dura- 
tion, we arose, as if by preconcert, to make examination 
of our treasure. . 

The chest had been full to the brim, and we spent 
the whole day, and the greater part of the next night, 
in a scrutiny of its contents. There had been nothing 
like order or arrangement: everything had been 
heaped in promiscuously. Having assorted all ^^ith 
care, we found ourselves possessed of even vaster 
wealth than we had at first supposed. In coin there 
was rather more than four hundred and fifty thousand 
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dollars — estimating the value of the pieces as accu- 
rately as we could by the tables of the period. There 
was not a particle of silver. All was gold of antique 
date and of great variety — ^French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man money, with a few English guineas, and some 
counters, of which we had never seen specimens before. 
There were several very large and heavy coins, so 
worn that we could make nothing of their inscriptions. 
There was no American money. The value of the 
jewels we found more difficulty in estimating. There 
were diamonds — some of them exceedingly large and 
fine — a hundred and ten in all, and not one of them 
small; eighteen rubies of remarkable brilliancy; 
three hundred and fen emeralds, all very beautiful; 
and twenty-one sapphires, with an opal. These stones 
had all been broken from their settings and thrown 
loose in tlie chest. The settings themselves, which 
wo picked out from among the other gold, appeared 
to have been beaten up with hammers, as if to prevent 
identification. Besides all this, there was a vast quan# 
tity of solid gold ornaments ; — nearly two hundied 
massive finger and ear rings ; rich chains — thirty of 
these, if I remember; eighty-three very large and 
heavy crucifixes ; five gold censers of great value ; a 
prodigious golden punch-bowl, ornamented Mrith richly 
chased vine-leaves and Bacchanalian figures ; with two 
sword-hondlcs exquisitely embossed, and many other 
smaller articles which I cannot recollect. ' The weight 
of these valuables exceeded tl\ree hundred and fifty 
pounds avoirdupois; and in this estimate I have not 
included one hundred and ninety-seven superb gold 
watches ; three of the number being worth feach five 
hundred dollars, if one. Many of them were very old, 
and, as time-keepers, valueless, the works having suf- 
fered, more or less, from corrosion ; but all were richly 
jewelled, and in cases of great worth. We estimated 
the entire contents of the chest, that night, at a million 
and a half of dollars ; and, upon the subsequent did- 
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posflil of the trinkets and jewels (a few being retained 
for our own use), it was found that we had greatly 
midorvalucd the treasure. 

When at length wo had concluded our examina- 
tion, and the intense excitement of the time had, in 
some measui'e, subsided, Lcgi*and, who saw that I was 
dying with impatience for a solution of this most ex- 
traordinary riddle, entered into a full detail of all the 
circumstances connected with it. 

"You remember," said he, "the night when I 
handed you the rough sketch I had made of the scara- 
hmus. You recollect also, that I became quite vexed 
at you for insisting that my drawing resembled' a death's- 
head. When you first made this assertion, I thought 
you were jesting ; but afterwards 1 called to mind the 
peculiar spots on the back of the insect, and admitted 
to myself that your remark had some little foimdation 
in fact. Still, the sneer at my graphic powers irritated 
me, for I am considered a good ai*tist, and therefore, 
when you handed me the scrap of parchment, I was 
about to crumple it up and throw it angrily into the 

" The scrap of paper, you mean," said I. 

" No ; it had much of the appearance of paper, and 
at first I supposed it to be such, but when I came to 
draw upon it, I discovered it at once to be a piece 
of very thin parchment. It was quite dirty, you re- 
member. Well, as I was in the very act of crumpling 
it up, my ghmce fell upon the sketch at which you had 
been lookhig, and you may imagine my astonishment 
when I perceived, m fact, the figure of a death's-head 
just where it seemed to me I had made the drawing 
of the beetle. For a moment I was too much amazed 
to think with accuracy. I knew that my design was 
very different in detail from this, although there was 
a certain similarity in general outline. Presently I 
took a candle, and seating myself at the other end of 
the room, proceeded to scrutinize tlie parchment more 
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closely. Upon turning it over, I saw my own sketch 
upon the reverse, just as I had made it. My first idea, 
now, was mere surprise at the really remarkable simi- 
larity of outline, at the singular coincidence involved 
in the fact that, unknown to me, there should have 
been a scull upon the other side of the parchment, 
immediately beneath my figure of the scarahaus^ and 
that this scull, not only in outline, but in size should 
so closely resemble my drawing. I say the singularity 
of this coincidence absolutely stupified mc for a time. 
This is the usual effect of such coincidences. The 
mind struggles to establish a connection — ^a sequence 
of cause and effect — and, being unable to do so, suffers 
a species of temporary paralysis. But, when I reco- 
vered from this stupor, there dawned upon me gradually 
a conviction which startled me even far more than the 
coincidence. I began distinctly, positively, to remem- 
ber that there had been no drawing upon the parch- 
ment when I made my sketch of the 8carah<Bus, I 
became perfectly certain of this ; for I recollected 
turning up first one side and then the other, in search 
of the cleanest spot. Had the scull been then there, 
of course I could not have failed to notice it. Hero 
was indeed a mystery which I felt it impossible to 
explain ; but, even at that early moment, there seemed 
to glimmer faintly, within the most remote and secret 
chambers of my intellect, a glow-wonn like conception 
of that truth which last night's adventure brought to 
so magnificent a demonstration. I arose at once, and 
putting the parchment securely away, dismissed all 
fiirther reflection imtil I should be alone. 

" When you had gone, and when Jupiter was fast 
asleep, I betook myself to a more methodical investi- 
gation of the affair. In the first place I considered 
the manner in which the parchment had come into ray 
possession. The spot where we discovered the scarabaiM 
was on the coast of the main land, about a mile east- 
ward of the island, and but a short distance above higU- 
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water mark. Upon my taking hold of it, it gave me 
a sharp bite, which caused me to let it drop. Jupiter, 
with his accustomed caution, before seizing the insect, 
which had flown towards him, looked about him for a 
leaf, or something of that nature, by which to take 
hold of it. It was at this moment that his eyes, and 
mine also, fell upon the scrap of parchment, which I 
then supposed to bo paper. It was lying half buried 
in the sand, a comer sticking up. Near the spot where 
we found it, I observed the remnants of the hull of 
what appeared to have been a ship's long-boat. The 
wreck seemed to have been there for a very great 
while; for tho resemblance to boat timbers could 
scapcoly be traced. 

" Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, wrapped 
the beetle in it, and gave it to me. Soon afterwards 
we turned to go home, and on the way met Lieutenant 
Q— . I showed him the insect, and ne begged me to 
let him take it to the fort. Upon my consenting, he 
thrust it forthwith into his waistcoat pocket, without 
the parchment in which it had been wrapped, and 
which I had continued to hold in my hand during his 
inspection. Perhaps he dreaded my changing my 
mind, and thought it best to make sure of the prize at 
once : you know how enthusiastic he is on all subjects 
connected with Natural History. At the same time, 
without being conscious of it, I must have deposited 
the parchment in my own pocket. 

" You remember that when I went to the table for 
the purpose of making a sketch of tho beetle, I found 
no paper where, it was usually kept. I looked in the 
drawer, and found none there. I searched my pockets, 
hoping to find an old letter, when my hand fell upon 
the parchment. I thus detail the precise mode i|i 
which it came into my possession ; for the circum- 
stances impressed me with peculiar force. .; 
'' No doubt you will think me fanciful, but I ha^ 
already established a kind of connection. I had put 
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together two lengths of a great chain. There was a 
boat lying upon a sea-coast, and not far from the boat 
was a parchment— no^ a j^opcr— with a sknll depicted 
upon it. You will, of course, ask ' where is the con- 
nection V I reply that the skull, or death's-head, is 
the well-known emblem of the pirate. The flag of the 
death's-head is hoisted in all engagements. 

*' I have said that the scrap was parchment, and not 

Bipcr. Parchment is durable— almost imperishable, 
attcrs of little moment are rarely consigned to parch- 
ment; since, for the mere ordinary purposes of drawing 
or writing, it is not nearly so well adapted as paper. 
This reflection suggested some meaning — some rele- 
vancy—in the death's-head. I did not fail to observe, 
also, the Jhrm of the parchment. Although one of its 
comers had been, by «ome accident, destroyed, it could 
bo seen that the original form was * oblong. It was 
just such a slip, indeed, as might have been chosen for 
a memorandum— ^for a record of something to be long 
remembered and careftdly preserved." 

" But," I interposed, " you say that the skull was 
not upon the parchment when you made the drawing 
of the beetle. How then do you trace any connectioui 
between the boat and the skull, since this latter, ac- 
cording to your own admission, must have been de- 
signed (God only knows how or by whom) at some 
period subsequent to your sketching the ecarahams f\ 
*• Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery ; although 
the secret, at this point, I had comparatively little 
diiEculty in solving. My steps were sure, and could 
aflbrd but a single result. I reasoned, for example, 
thus : when I drew the scarabanis, there was no skull 
apparent upon the parchment. When I had completed 
the drawing, I gave it to you, and observed you nar- 
rowly until you returned it. You therefore did not 
design the skull, and no one else was present to do it. 
Tlien it was not done by human agency. And never- 
theless it was done. 
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*^ At this stftgc of my reflections I endeavoured to 

Temember, and did remember, with entire distinctness. 

•every incident which occurred about tho period in 
. question. The weather was chilly (oh, rare and happv 

accident !), and a iiro was blazing upon the hearth, 1 

was heated with exercise and sat near the table. , You, 

however, had drawn a chair close to the chimney. 
: Just as I placed the parchment in your hand, and as 
. you were in the act of inspecting it. Wolf, the New- 
.foundland, entered, and leaped upon yourshoidderis. 

With your loll hand you curessed him and kept him 
. otr, while youi* right, holding the parclnnent, was pcf- 
. inittcd to full listlessly between your knees, and in clpac 
, proximity to the fire. At one moment I thought tlic 

blaze had caught it, and was about to caution you, but. 

before I could speak, you had withdrawn it, and were 
: engaged in its, examination. When I considered all 
r these particulars, I doubted not for a moment that heai 

had been the agent in bringing to light upon thie 

))archment the skull which I saw depicted upon it. 
.You are well aware that chemical preparations exist. 

and have -'xisted time out of mind, by means of which 
] it is possible to write upon either paper or vellum, sc 
„that the chaiacters shall become . visible only when 

subjected to the action of fire. Zaflre, digested in 
. €tqua regia^ and diluted with four times its weight oi 

water, is sometimes employed : a green tint results. 

.The rcgulus of cobalt, dissolved in spirit of nitre,, gives 

a red. These colours disappear at longer or shortei 

, intervals after tho material Avritten upon cools, but 

again become apparent upon the reapplication of heat. 

I now scrutinized the death's-head with care;. Its 

; outer edges— the edges of the drawing nearest this edge 

.of the vellum — were far more distinct than the others. 

, It was clear that the action of the caloric had beenim* 

j)erfect or unequal. I immediately kindled a fire, and 

subjected every portion of the parchment to a glowing 

heat. At first, the only effect was the strengtheniiig oi 




the fnJnt lines ia the skull ; but, upon persevering 
in the experiment, there became visible, at the corner 
of &e slip, diagonally opposite to the spot in which the 
death'a-hetid was delineated, the figure of what I at first 
supposed to be a goat. A closer scrutiny, however, 
satisfied me that it was intended for a kid. ' 

"Ha! ha!" said I, "to bo sure I have no right 
to laugh at you — a million and a half of money is 
too serious a matter for mirth — but you are about 
to establish a third link in your chiun^-you will not 
find any especial connection between your pirates and 
a goat — pirates, you know, have nothing to do with 
goats ; they appertain to the forming interest." 

" But I have just said that the figure was not that 
of a goat." 

" "Well, a kid, then— pretty much the same tiling." 
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Pretty much, but not altogether," said Legrand. 
*^ You may have heard of one Qwtain Kidd. I at once 
looked upon the figure of the animal as a kind of pun- 
ning or hieroglyphical signature. I say signature, 
because its position upon the vellUm; suggested this 
idea. The death's-head at the comer diagonally op- 
posite> had, in the same manner, the air of a stamp, or 
seal. But I was sorely put out bj: the absence of all 
else<--of the body tp my unagined instrument— of the 
text for my context." 

*' I presume yoUi expected to find a letter between 
the stamp and the signatiu'ei '*' 

** Something of wat kind. The &ot is, I felt iire- 
sistibly impressed witha presentiment of some vast good 
fortime impending; Jl can) soaroelV' say why. Perhaps, 
after all, it was rather & desiia; uian an actual belief. 
But do you know that Jupitei^'si silly words, about the 
beetle being of solid gpld« had'.a^Kemarkable effect upon 
my &ncy ? And then^ tb^; series- of accidents and coin- 
cidences — these were so very extraordinary. Do you 
observe how mere an accident it was that these events 
should have occurred upon the sole day of all the year 
in which it has been, or may be, sufficiently cool for fire, 
and that without the fire, or without the intervention of 
the dog at the precise moment in which he appeared, I 
should never have become aware of the dcatti's-head, 
and so never the possessor of the treasure?'* 

" But proceed — I am all impatience." 

" Well ; you have heard, of course, the many stories 
current — the thousand vague rumours afibat about money 
buried, somewhere upon the Atlantic coast, by Kidd 
and his associates. These rumours must have had some 
foundation in fact. And that the rumours have existed 
so long and so continuous, could have resulted, it ap- 
peared to me, only irom the circumstance of the buried 
treasure still remaining entombed. Had' Kidd con- 
cealed his plunder for a time, and afterwards reclaimed 
it, the rumours would scarcely have reached us in their 
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present unvarying form. You will observe that the 
stories told are all about money-seekers, not about 
money-findei-s. Had the pirate recovered his money, 
there the affair would have dropped. It seemed to 
me that some accident- — say the loss of a memorandum 
indicating its locality — ^had deprived him of the metms 
of recovering it, and that this accident had become 
kno^vn to his followers, who otherwise might never 
have licard that treasure had been concealed at all, 
and who, busying themselves in vain, because imguided 
attempts to regain it, had given first birth, and then 
universal currency to the reports which are now so 
common. Have you ever heard of any important trea- 
sure being unearthed along the coast ?'' 

" Never." 

'* But that Kidd*s accumulations were immense, is 
well known. I took it for granted, therefore, that the 
eai-th still held them ; and you will scarcely be sur- 
prised when I tell you that I felt a hope, nearly amount- 
ing to certainty, that the parchment so sti*angely foimd 
involved a lost record of the place of deposit.'* 

" But how did you proceed ?" 

" I held the vellum again to the fire, after increasing 
the heat ; but nothing appeared. I now thought it 
possible that the coating of dirt might have something 
to do with the failure ; so I carefully rinsed the parch- 
ment by pooling warm water over it, and, upon having 
done this, I placed it in a tin pan, with the skull down- 
wards, and put the pan upon a furnace of lighted 
chai'coal. In a few minutes, the pan having become 
thoroughly heated, I removed the slip, and to my in- 
expressible joy, foimd it spotted, in several places, with 
what appeared to be figures arranged in lines Again 
I placed it in the pan, and suffered it to remain another 
minute. Upon taking it off, the whole was just as you 
«ee it now." 

Here Legrand, having re-heated the parchment, 
submitted it to my inspection. The following charac- 

c 2 
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tcrs were rudely traced, in a red tint, between the 
death's-head and the goat : 

53ttt305))6*;4826)4t.)4t);806*;48t81f60))85;lt(;4* 
8t83(88)5*t;46(;88*96*?;8)*J(;485);5*t2:*J(;4956*2( 
5*— 4)8^8*;4069285);)6t8)4tt;l(t9;48081;8:8Jl;48tB 
5;4)485t528806*81(t9;48;(88;4(t?34;48)4J;161;:188;t?; 

" But," said I, returning him the slip, " I am as 
much in the dark as ever. Were all the jewels of Gol- 
conda awaiting me upon my solution of this enigma, I 
am quite sure that I should be unable to earn them." 

"And yet," said Lcgrand, the solution is by no 
means so dif&cult as you might be led to imagine irom 
the first hazy inspection of the characters. These cha- 
racters, as any one might readily guess, form a cipher ; 
that is to say, they convey a meaning ; but then, from 
what is known of Kidd, I could not suppose him capa- 
ble of constructing any of the more abstruse crjrpto- 
graphs. I made iip my mind, at once, that this was of 
a simple species — such, however, as would appear, to 
the crude intellect of the sailor, absolutely insoluble 
without the key.** 

" And you really solved it ?'* 

" lleadily ; I have solved bthers of an abstruseness 
ten thousand times greater. Circumstances, and a cer- 
tain bias of mind, have led me to take interest in such 
riddles, and it may well be doubted whether human 
ingenuity can construct an enigma of the kind which 
human ingenuity may not, by proper application, re- 
solve. In fact, having once established connected and 
legible characters, I scarcely gave a thought to the 
mere difficulty of developing their import. 

" In the present case — indeed in all cases of secret 
writing — ^the first question regards the langitage of the 
cipher ; for the principles of solution, so far especially 
as the more simple ciphers are concerned, depend upon, 
and are varied by the genius of the particular idiom. 
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In general, there is no alternative but experiment (di- 
rected by probabilities) of every tongue known to him 
who attempts the solution, until the true one be attained. 
But, with the cipher now before us, all difficulty was 
removed by the signature. The pun upon the word 
' Eidd' is appreciable in no other language than the 
English. But for this consideration I should have be- 
gun my attempts with the Spanish and French, as the 
tongues in which a secret of this kind would most natu- 
rally have been written by a pirate of the Spanish 
main. As it was, I assumed the cryptograph to be 
English. 

** You obsei*ve there are no divisions between the 
words. Had there been divisions, the task would have 
been comparatively easy. In such case I should have 
commenced with a collation and analysis of the shorter 
words, and had a word of a single letter occurred, as is 
most likely, a or /, for example,) I should have con- 
sidered the solution as assured. But, there being no 
division, my first step was to ascertain the predominant 
letters, as well as the least frequent. Counting all, I 
constructed a table, thus : 

" Of the character 8 there are 33. 
♦» 9 u 26. 
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'* Now, in English, the letter which most frequents 


occurs is e. Afterwards, the 


succession runs thus: 
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a % dhnr ^ t uy cfg Imwhkpqxz, E predo- 
minates so remarkably that an individual sentence of 
any length is rarely seen, in which it is not the prevail- 
ing character. 

Here, then, we have, in the very beginning, the 
groundwork for something more than a mere guess. 
The general use which may be made of the table is 
obvious; but in this particular cipher we shall only 
very partially require its aid. As our predominant 
character is 8, wo will commence by assuming it as the e 
of the natural alphabet. To veriiy the supposition, let us 
observe if the 8 bo seen often in couples — for e is doubled 
with great frequency in English — in such words, for 
example, as *meet, 'fleet,* 'speed, 'seen,* 'been,' 
* agree,' &c. In the present instance, we see it doubled 
no less than five times, although the cryptograph is brief. 

" Let us assume 8, then, as e. Now, of all words in 
the language, ' the' is most usual ; let us see, therefore, 
whether there are not repetitions of any three charac- 
ters, in the same order of collocation, the last of them 
being 8. If we discover repetitions of such letters, so 
arranged, they will most probably represent the word 
'the.' Upon inspection, we find no less than seven 
such arrangements, the characters being ;48. We may, 
therefore, assume that ; represents /, 4 represents A, 
and 8 represents e — the last being now well confirmed. 
Thus a great step has been taken. 

" But, having established a single word, we are 
enabled to establish a vastly important point; that is to 
say, several commencements and terminations of other 
words. Let us refer, for example, to the last instance 
but one, in which the combinations ;48 occurs — ^not far 
from the end of the cipher. We knew that the ; im- 
mediately ensuing is the commencement of a word, and 
of the six characters succeeding this ' the,' we are cog- 
nizant of no less than five. Let us set these characters 
down, thus, by the letters we know them to represent, 
^eaving a space for the unknown — 
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t eeth. 
" Here we are enabled at once to discard the • ^A,' 
as forming no portion of the word commencing with the 
first t; since, by experiment of the entire alphabet for 
a letter adapted to the vacancy, we perceive that no 
word can be formed of which this th can be a part. We 
ai*e thus nan'owed into 

t ee, 
and, going through the alphabet, if necessary, as before, 
we arrive at the word * tree,' as the sole possible read- 
ing. Wc thus gain another letter, r, represented by (, 
with the words ' the tree,' in juxtaposition. 

" Looking beyond these words, for a short distance, 
we again see the combination ;48, and employ it by way 
of termination to what immediately precedes. We have 
thus this nrrangcmcnt : 

the tree ;4rt?34 the, 
or, substituting the natural letters, where known, it 
reads thus : 

the tree thrj?3h the. 
" Now, if in place of the unknown characters, we 
leave blank spaces, or substitute dots, we read thus : 

the tree thr. . .h the, 
when the word * through^ makes itself evident at once. 
But this discovery gives us three new letters, o, u and y, 
represented by } ? and 3. 

" Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher for 
combinations of known characters, we find, not very far 
from the beginning, this arrangement : 

83(88, or egree, 
which, plainly, is the conclusion of the word * degi'ce,' 
and gives us another letter, rf, represented by f. 

" Four letters beyond the word * degree,' we perceive 
the combination 

;46(;88. 
" Translating the known characters, and represent- 
ing the unknown by a dot, as before, we read thus: 

thr. tee. 
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Hn arrangement immediately suggestively of the word 
thirteen/ and again furnisiiing iis with two new cha- 
uoters, i and w, represented by C and *. 

" lleferring now to the beginning of the ciyptogi*aph, 

/re find the combination, 

*' Translating, as before, we obtain — 

. good, 
which assures us that the first letter is A, and that the 
first two words are * A good.' 

" It is now time that we an^ange our key, as far as 
discovered, in a tabular fonn, to avoid confusion. It 
will stand thus : 

5 represents a 
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5 >i * 

" We havie, therefore, no less than ten of the most 

important letters represented, and it will be unnecessary 

to proceed with the details of the solution. I have 

said enough to convince you that ciphers of this nature 

are readily soluble, and to give you some insight into 

the rationale of their development. But be assured 

that the Bpecimcn before us appertains to the very 

simplest species of ciyptogi'aph. It now only remains 

to give you the full translation of the characters upon 

the parchment, as unriddled. Here it is : 

'' ' A good glass in the bishop's hostel in the deviPa seat 

forty -one degrees and thirteen minutes northeast and hy 

northmain branch seventh limb east side shoot from the 

left eye of the deatKs-head a bee line from the tree 

throtiuh the shot fifty feet out.'' " 



" But," sn id I, " tlic enigma 
scciua Btill ill ns biul a condi- 
tion us ever. How ia it possi- 
ble to extort a meaning from 
all this jargon atout tleril's 
peats,' 'death's-heads," and 
'bishop's hotels?'" 

" I confess," replied Le- 
grand, " tlmt the matter still 
wears a serious aspect, when 
regarded with a caeual gli 
Mj first endeavour wa 
divide the sentence into the 
natural division intended by 
the cryptographist." 

" You mean, to iKinctuatc 
it?" 
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" I reflected that it had been a pomt with tlie writer 
to run his words together without division, so as to in« 
crease the difficulty of solution. Now, a not over-acute 
man,, in pursuing such an object, would be nearly cer- 
tain to overdo the matter. When, in the course of his 
composition, he arrived at a break in his subject whicli 
would naturally require a pause, or a point, ho would 
be exceedingly apt to run his characters, at this place, 
more than usually close together. If you will observe 
the MS., in the present instance, you will easily detect 
iive such cases of unusual crowding. Acting upon this 
hint, I made the division thus : 

*' ' A pood glass in the hishop*s hostel m the ilevite 

seai-^forty-one degrees and thirteen minutes^ — northeast- 

and by north — main branch seventh limb east side — shoot 

from the left eye cf the death* s-head — a bee-line f'om the 

tree through the shot fifty feet out,* " 

" Even thia division," said I, " leaves me still in 
the dark." 

" It left me alsonn the dark," replied Logi'and, " for 
a few days J. during which I made diligent inquiry in 
the neighbourhood of Sullivan's Island, for any building 
which went by the* name of the ' Bishop's Hotel ;' for, 
of course^ I. diroppedl the obsolete word ' hostel;' Qain- 
ing no information; on,' the^ subject,; I waa on the- point 
of extending myr sphere of search, and proceeding in a 
^more- systematio* manner;, when one- morning: iiC entered 
into my lieadl quite suddenly, that this* 'Bishop^s Hostel' 
might nave some reference to- an> old family of the name 
of Bcssop, wMo&v time out of mind!, had hold possession 
of an ancient m^nor-house, about four miles to the 
northwaipdi of the isliuidl. I accordingly went over to 
iSk&\ pllantationvt and re^nstiitutedl mj inquiirie8> among 
the (udbv negroes- of theplaee; At length one of the 
mtMTt aged of the- women said' that she-hud heard of such 
a place as JBessop^s^ CastUy and; thought that she could 
guide me to it, but that it was not a; castle, nor a taveni, 
but a high rock.** 



•# 
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" I ofTered to pay her well for her trouble ; and, 
after some demur, she consented to accompany me to 
the spot. We found it without much difficulty, when, 
dismissing her, I proceeded to examine the place. The 

* castle' consisted of an irregular assemblage of cliffe 
and rocks— one of the latter being quite remarkable for 
its height as well as for its insulated, and artificial ap- 
pearance. I clambered to its apex,, and then felt much 
at a loss as to what should be next done. 

"While I was busied in reflection,, my eyes fell 
upon a narrow ledge in the eastern face of the rock, 
perhaps a yai'd below the summit upon which I stood. 
This ledge projected about eighteen inches, and was 
not more than a foot wide, while a niche in the clifP, 
just above it, gave it a rude resemblance to one of the 
iiollow-backed chairs used by our ancestors. I made 
no doubt that here was the ' devil's seat' alluded to in 
the MS., and now I seemed to grasp the full secret of 
the riddle. 

" The ' good glass,' I knew, could have reference to 
nothing but a telescope ; for the word * glass' is rarely 
employed in any other sense by seamen. Now here, I 
at once saw, was a telescope to be used, and a definite 
point of view, admitting no variation^ from which to 
use it. Nor did I hesitate to believe that the phrases, 

* forty-one degrees and thiileen minutes,* and ' north- 
east and by north,' wcre^ intended as directions for 
the levelling of the glassv Greatly excited by these 
discoveries, I hurried hom^^v procured a telescope, antl 
returned to the rock. 

" I let myself down to the ledge, and found that it 
was impossible to retain a seat upon it except in one 
particular position. This fact confinned my precon- 
ceived idea. I proceeded to use^ the glass. Of course, 
the * forty, one degrees and thirteen minutes' could 
allude to nothing but elevation above the visible hori- 
zon, since the horizontal direction was clearly indicated 
by the words, * northeast and by north.' lliis latter 

c*2 
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dii-ection I at once established hy means of a pocket- 
compass ; tlien, pointing the gloss as nearly at an onclo 
of forty-one degrees of elevation as I could do it oy 
guess, I moved it cautiously up or down, until my 
attention vas arrested by a circular rift or opening in 
the foliage of a lar^ tree that overtopped its fellows 
in the dostance. In the centre of this rift I perceived 
a white spot, but could not at first distinguieu Trhat it 
was. AdjuBting the focus of the telescope, I again 
looked, and now made it out to he a human skull. 

" Upon this discovery I was so sanguine as to con- 
sider tlio enigma solved ; for tlie phmso ' main hi-nnoh, 
sovcntli Iimh, cast side,' could refer only to the position 
of the skull upon the tree, while * shoot fivm the 
left eye of the death's-head' admitted also of but 
one interpretation, in regard to a search for buried 
treasure. I perceived that the design was to drop a 
bullet from the left eye of the skull, and that a bee-line. 
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or, in other words, a straight line, drawn from the 
nearest point of the trunk tlu'ough * the shot,' (or the 
spot where the bullet fell,) and thence extended to a 
distance of fifty feet, would indicate a definite point — 
and beneath this point I. thought it at least possible that 
a deposit of value lay concealed.'* 

" All this," I said, " is exceedingly clear, and, 
although ingenious, still simple and explicit. When 
you left the Bishop's Hotel, what then ?" 

*' Why, having carefully taken the bearings of the 
tree, I turned homewards. The instant that I left * the 
devil's seat,' however, the circular rift vanished ; nor 
could I get a glimpse of it afterwards, turn as I would. 
What seems to me the chief ingenuity in this whole 
business, is the fact (for repeatea experiment has con- 
vinced me it is a fact) that the circular opening in 
question is visible from no other attainable point of 
view than that afforded by the narrow ledge upon tlie 
face of the rock. 

*' In this expedition to the * Bishop's Hotel' I had 
been attended by Jupiter, who had, no doubt, observed, 
for some weeks past, the abstraction of my demeanour, 
and took especial care not to leave me alone. But on 
the next day, getting up very early, I contrived to give 
him the slip, and went into the hills in search of the 
tree. Afbci* much toil, I found it. WHicn I came home 
at night my valet proposed to give me a flogging. 
With the rest of the adventure I believe you are as well 
acquainted as myself." 

" I suppose," said I, " you missed the spot, in the 
first attempt at digging, through Jupiter's stupidity in 
letting the beetle fall through the, right instead of 
through the left eye of the skiidl." 

'* Precisely. This mistake made a difference of about 
two inches and a half in the ' shot' — ^that is to say, in 
the position of the peg nearest the tree ; and had the 
treasure been beneath the ' shot,* the error would have 
been of little moment ; but * the shot,* together with 
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the nearjBat point of the tree, were merely two points 
for thei eaitablishmcnt of a line of direction ; of course 
the , error, however trivial in the bog^innin;^, increased 
as we proceeded with the line, and by the time wo had 
gone fifty feet, threw us quite off the scent. But for 
my deep-seated impressions that treasure was here 
somewhere actually buried, we might have had all our 
labour in vain." 

'^ But your grandiloquenee, and your conduct in 
swinging the beetle— liow excessively odd ! I was 
sure you were mad. And why did you insist upon 
letting fall the beetle^ instead of a bullet, from the 
skull?*' 

" Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed by your 
evident suspicions touching my sanity, and so resolved 
to punish you quietly, in my own way, by a little bit 
of sober mystification. For this reason I swung the 
beetle, and for this reason I let it fall from the tree. 
An observation of yours about its great weight sug- 
gested the latter idea.'* 

'♦ YeSj I perceive; and now there is only one point 
which puzzles me. What are we to make of the 
skeletons found in the hole ?" 

'* That is a question I am no more able to answer 
than yourself. There seems, however, only one plausible 
way of accounting for them — ^andyet it is dreadful to 
beUeve in such atrocity as my suggestion would imply. 
It is clear that Kidd-^^if Kidd indeed secreted this 
treasure, which I doubt not — it is clear that he must 
have had assistance in the labour. But this labour 
concluded, he may have thought it expedient to remove 
all participants in his secret. Perhaps a couple of 
blows with a mattock were sufficient, while his coad- 
jutors were busy in the pit ; perhaps it required a dozen 
-rwho shall tell ?" 
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gi*'^ F course I slioU not pretend 
to consider it any matter for won- 
' der, that the extraordinary case of M. Val- 
J deinar has excited discussion. It would hnve 
> been a miracle had it not — cspcciolly under 
' the oiroumstnnces. Through the desire of 
^ nil pnrtiCK ooncemcd to keep the affair from 
the public, at least fur the present, or until we Uod 
further opportunities for invcBtigation — through our 
endeavours to effect this — a garbled or exaf^erated 
account made its way into society, and hecamo th» 
source of many unpleasant misrepresentations ; and, 
very naturally, of a great deal of disbelief. 

It is now rendered necessary that I give thejaclt — 
as far as I comprehend them myself. They are, suc- 
cinctly, these : — 

My attention, fur the last three years, had bccQ re- 
peatully drawn to tlio subjoot of mcsroerism ; and, 
about nine months i^o, it occurred to mo, quite sud- 
denly, that in the scries of experiments made hitherto, 
there liad been a very remarkable and most unaccount- 
able omission: — no person had as yet been mesmerieed 
inartiailo mortis. It remained to be seen, first, whether, 
in such condition, there existed in the patient any sus- 
ceptibility to the magnetic influence ; secondly, whether, 
if any existed, it was impaired or increased by the con- 
dition; thirdly, to what extent, or for how long a period, 
tlie encroachments of death might be arrested by the 
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process. There were other points to be ascertaued, 
but these most excited my curiosity — ^tho lost espe- 
cially, from the immensely important character of its 
consequences. 

In looking around me for some subject by whose 
means I might test these particulars, I was brought to 
think of my friend, M. Ernest Valdemar, the well- 
known compiler of the "Bibliotheca Forensica," and 
author (under the tiom de plume of Issachar Marx) of 
the Polish versions of " Widlenstein" and *' Gargantual" 
M. Valdemar, who lias resided principally at Harlem, 
N. Y., since the year 1839, is (or was) paiiicularly 
noticeable for the extreme spareness of his person — ^his 
lower limbs much resembling those of John llandolph ; 
and also for the whiteness of his whiskers, in yiolent 
contrast to the blackness of his hair — th^latter, in con- 
sequence, being very generally mistaken for a wig. 
His temperament was markedly nervous, and rendered 
him a g^d subject for mesmetlo experiment. On two 
or three occasions I had put him to sleep with little 
difficulty, but was disappointed in other results, which 
his peculiar constitution had naturally led me to an- 
ticipate. His will was at no period positively, or 
thorouglily, under my control, and in regard to clair- 
voyance, I could accomplish with him nothing to be 
relied upon. I always attributed my failure at these 
points to the disordered state of his health. For some 
months previous to my becoming acquainted with him, 
his physicians had declared him in a confirmed phthisis. 
It was his custom, indeed, to speak calmly of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, as of a matter neither to be 
avoided nor regretted. 

When the ideas to which I have alluded first oc- 
curred to me, it was of course very natm*al that I 
should think of M. Valdemar. I knew the steady phi- 
losophy of the man too well to apprehend any scruples 
from htm; and he had no relatives in America whO' 
would be likely to interfere. I spoke to K^rn frankly 
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upon the subject; and, to my surprise, his interest 
seemed vividly excited. I say to my surprise; for, 
although he had always yielded his person freely to my 
experiments, he had never before given me any tokens 
of sympathy with what I did. His disease was of that 
character which would admit of exact calculation in 
respect to the epoch of its termination in death ; and it 
was finally arranged between us that he would send for 
me about twenty-four hours before the period an- 
nounced by his physicians as that of his decease. 

It is now rather more than seven months since I re*- 
ceived, from M. Valdemar himself, the subjoined note : 

" My deab P , 

" You may as well come noiv, D— and F 

arc agreed that I cannot hold out beyond to-morrow 
midnight ; and* I think they have hit the time veiy 
nearly. "Valdemar." 

I received this note within half an hour after it was 
written, and in fifteen minutes more I was in the dying 
man's chamber. I had not seen him for ten days, and 
was appalled by the fearful alteration which the brief 
inteiTal had wrought in him. His face wore a leaden 
hue ; the eyes were utterly lustreless ; and the emacia- 
tion was so extreme, that the skin had been broken 
through by the cheek-bones. His expectoration was 
excessive. The pulse was barely perceptible. He re- 
tained, nevertheless, in a very remarkable manner, both 
his mental power and a certain degi*eo of physical 
strength. He spoke with distinctness— ^took some pal- 
liative medicines without aid- — ^and, when I entered the 
room, was occupied in pencilling memoranda in a 

g>cket-book. He was propped up in the bed by pillows, 
pctors D and F were in attendance. 

After pressing Valdemar's hand, I took these gen- 
tlemen aside, and obtained from them a minute account 
of the patient's condition. The left lung had been for 
eighteen months in a semi-osseous or cartilaginous 
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state, and was, of course, entirely useless for all pur- 
poses of vitality. The right, in its upper portion, was 
also partially, if not thoroughly, ossified, while the 
lower region was merely a mass of purulent tuherclcs» 
running one into another. Several extensive perfo- 
rations existed ; and, at one point, permanent adhesion 
to the ribs had taken plaots. These appearances in the 
right lobe were of comparatively recent date. The ossi- 
fication had proceeded with very unusual rapidity — ^no 
sign of it had been discovered a month before, and the 
adhesion had only been observed during the three pre- 
vious days. Independently of the phtliisis, the patient 
was suspected of aneurism of the aorta ; but on this 
point the osseous symptoms rendered an exact diagnosis 
impossible. It was the opinion of both physicians that 
M. Valdemar would die about midnigh^on the morrow 
(Sunday). It was then seven o'clock on Saturday 
evening. 

On quitting the invalid's bed.side to hold conver- 
sation with myself, Doctors D and F had 

bidden him a final farewell. It had not been tlieir in- 
tention to return ; but, at my request, they agreed to 
look in upon the patient about ten the next night. 

When they had gone, I spoke freely with M. Val- 
demar on the subject of his approaching dissolution, as 
well as, more particularly, of the experiment proposed. 
He still professed himself quite willing and even anxious 
to have it made, and urged me to commence it at once. 
A male and a female nurse were in attendance ; but I 
did not feel myself altogether at liberty to engage in a 
task of this character with no more reliable witnesses 
than these people, in case of sudden accident, might 
prove. I therefore postponed operations until about 
eight the next night, when the arrival of a medical 
student, with whom I had some acquaintance, (Mr. 
Theodore L ^l,) relieved me from further embarrass- 
ment. It had been my design, originally, to wait for 
the physicians ; but I was induced to proceed, firsty by. 
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the urgent entreaties of M. Valdemar, -and secondly, by 
my conviction that I had not a moment to lose, as he 
was evidently sinking fast. 

Mr. L 1 was so kind as to accede to my desire 
that he would take notes of all that occurred ; and it is 
from his memoranda that what I now have to relate is, 
for the most part, either condensed or copied verbatim. 

It wanted about five minutes to eight when, taking 
the patient's hand, I begged him to state, as distinctly 
as he couhl, to Mr. L— — 1, whether he (M. Valdemar) 
was entirely willing that I should make tiie experiment 
of mesmerizing him in his then condition. 

He replied feebly, yet quite audibly, ** Yes, I wish 
to be mesmerized" — adding immediately afterwards, " I 
fear you have deferred it too long." 

While he sj^ke thus, I commenced the passes which 
I had already Touud most ^^iToctual in subduing him. 
He was evidently iufluenced with the first lateral sti'oko 
of my hand across his forehead ; but although I exerted 
all my powers, no farther perceptible effect was in- 
duced until some minutes after ten o'clock, when Doc- 
tors D and F called, according to appointment. 

I explained to them, in a few words, what I designed, 
and as they opposed no objection, saying that the pa- 
tient was already in the death agony, I proceeded 
without hesitation — exchanging, however, the lateral 
passes for downward ones, and directing my gazo 
entirely into the right eye of the sufferer. 

By this time his pulse was imperceptible and his 
breathing was stertorious, and at intervals of half a 
minute. 

This condition was nearly unaltered for a quarter of 
of an hour. At the expiration of this period, however,, 
a natural, although a very deep sigh, escaped the bosom 
of the dying man, and the stertorious breathing ceased 
— that is to say, its stertoriousness was no longer aj)- 
parent — the intervals were undiminished. The patient's 
extremities were of an icy coldness. 
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At five minutes before eleven, I perceived unequi- 
vocal signs of the mesmeric influence. The glassy roll 
of the eye was changed for that expression of uneasy 
inward examination which is never seen except in cases 
of sleep-waking, and which it is quite impossible to 
mistake. With a few rapid lateral passes I made 
the lids quiver, as in incipient sleep, and with a few 
more I closed them altogether. I was not satisfied, 
however, with this, but continued the manipulations 
vigorously, and with the fullest exertion of the will, 
until I had completely stiffened the limbs of the slum- 
bercr, after placing them in a seemingly easy position. 
Tlie legs were at full length ; the aims were nearly so, 
and reposed on the bed at a moderate distance from the 
loins. The head was very slightly elevated. 

When I had accomplished this, it was fully mid- 
night, and I requested the gentlemen present to examine 
M. Valdemoi-'s condition. After a few experiments, 
they admitted him to be in an unusually perfect state 
of mesmeric trance. The curiosity of botii the phy- 
sicians was greatly excited. Dr. D resolved at 

once to remain with the patient all night, while Dr. 

F took leave with a promise to return at daybreak. 

Mr. L ^1 and the nm'ses remained. 

We left M. Valdemar entirely undisturbed until 
about three o'clock in the morning, when I approached 
him and found him in precisely tiie same condition as 

when Dr. F went away — that is to say, he lay in 

the same position ; the pulse was imperceptible ; the 
breathing was gentle (scarcely noticeable, unless through 
the application of a mirror to the lips) ; the eyes were 
closed naturally ; and the limbs were as rigid and as 
cold as marble. Still, the general appearance was cer- 
tainly not that of death. 

As I approached M. Valdemar, I made a kind of half 
effort to influence his right arm into pursuit of my 
own, as I passed the latter gently to and fro above his 
person. In such experiments with this patient, I had 
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never* perfectly succeeded before, and assuredly I had 
little thought of succeeding now ; but to my astonish- 
ment, his arm very readily, although feebly, followed 
every direction I assigned it with mine. I determined 
to hazard a few words of conversation. 

** M. Valdemar," I said, " are you asleep ?" He 
made no answer, but I perceived a tremour about the 
lips, and was thus induced to repeat the question again 
and again. At its third repetition, his whole frame 
was agitated by a very slight shivering ; the eye-lids 
unclosed themselves so far as to display a white line of 
a ball ; the lips moved sluggishly, and from between 
them, in a barely audible whisper, issued the words : 

"Yes; — ^asleep now. Do not wake me! — ^let me 
die so!" 

I here felt the limbs and found them as rigid as 
ever. The right arm, as before, obeyed the direction 
of my hand. I questioned the sleep- waker again: 

*• Do you still feel pain in the breast, M. Valdemar ?'' 

The answer now was immediate, but even less 
audible than before : 

" No pain — I am dying." 

I did not think it advisable to disturb him farther 
just then, and nothing more was said or done until the 

arrival of Dr. F , who came a little before sunrise, 

and expressed unbounded astonishment at finding the 
patient still alive. After feeling the pulse and applying 
a mirror to the lips, he requested me to speak to the 
sleep- waker again. I did so, saying : 

" M. Valdemar, do you still sleep ?" 

As before, some minutes elapsed ere a reply was 
made ; and during the interval the dying man seemed 
to be collecting his energies to speak. At my fourth 
repetition of the question, he said, very faintly, almost 
inaudibly : 

*' Yes ; still asleep — dying." 

It was now the opinion, or rather the wish, of the 
physicians, that M. Valdemar should be suffered to 
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remain undisturbed in liis present apparently trnnquil 
condition, until death should supervene — and this, it 
was generally agreed, must now take plaoo within a 
few minutes. I concluded, however, to spfuk to him 
once more, and merely repeated my previous question. 

While I spoke, there came a marked change over the 
countenance of the sleep-waker. The eyes rolled them- 
selves slowly open, the pupils disappearing upwardly; 
the skin generally assumed a cadaverous hue, resem- 
bling not so much parchment as white paper ; and the 
circular hectic spots, which hitherto had been strongly 
defined in the centre of each: cheek, went out at once. 
[ use this ej&pression, because the suddenness of thoir 
departure put mo in mind of nothing so much as the 
extin[»ushment of a candle by a puff of the breath'. The 
upper lip, at the same time, vmthed itself away from 
the teeth, which it had previously covered completely ; 
while the lower jaw fell with an audible jerk, leaving 
the mouth widely extended, and disclosing in full view 
the swollen and blackened tongue. I presume that no 
member of the party then present had been unaccus- 
tomed to death-bed horrors ; but so hideous beyond 
conception was the appcaranoo of M. Valdomar at this 
moment) that there was a general shrinking back from 
the region of the bed. 

I now feel that I have reached a point of this narra- 
tive at which eveiy reader will be startled into positive 
disbelief. It is my business, however, simply to proceed. 

There was no longer the faintest sign of vitality in 
M. Valdomar ; and, concluding him to bo dead, we 
were consigning him to the charge of the nurses, when 
tf strong vibratory motion was observable in the tongue. 
This continued for perhaps a minute. At the expi- 
ration of this period, there issued from the distended 
and motionless jaws a voice — such as it would be mad- 
ness in me to attempt describing. There are, indeed, 
two or three epithets which might be considered as 
applicable to it in part ; I might say^ for example, that 
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the sound was harsh, and broken, and hollow ; but the 
hideous whole is indescribable, for the simple reason 
that no similar sounds have ever jarred upon the ear of 
humanity. There were two particulars, nevertheless, 
which I thought then, and still think, might fairly be 
stated as characteristic of the intonation — as well 
adapted to convey some idea of its unearthly pecu- 
liarity. In the first place, the voice seemed to reach 
our ears — at least mine — from a vast distance, or from 
some deep cavern within the cnrth. In the second 
place it impressed mo (I fear, indeed, that it will be 
unpoRsiblc to make myself comprehended) as gellatinous 
or glutinous matters impress the sense of touch. 

I have spoken both of ** sound" and of " voice." I 
mean to say that the sound was one of distinct — of even 
wonderfully, thrillingly distinct — syllibiflcation. M. 
Valdemar 5;)o^£?-~obviou8ly in reply to the question I 
had propounded to him u few minutes before. I had 
asked him, it will be remembered^ if he still slept. 
He now said : 

" Yes ; — ^no ;— I have been sleeping— -and now— -now 
I am dead,'* 

No person present even effected to deny, or at- 
tempted to repress, the unutterable, shuddering horror 
which these few words, thus uttered, were so well cal- 

cuMed to convey. Mr. L 1 (the student), swooned. 

The nurses immediately left the chamber, and could not 
bo induced to return. My own impressions I would not 
pretend to render intelligible to the reader. For nearly 
an hour, we busied ourselves, silently — without the ut- 
terance of a word^ — in endeavours to revive Mr. L 1. 

When he came to himself, we addressed ourselves again 
to. an investigation of M. Valdemar's condition. 

It remained in all respects as I have last described 
it, with the exception that the miiTor no longer afforded 
evidence of respiration. An attempt to druw blood 
from the arm failed. I should mention, too, tliat this 
limb was no farther subject to my will. I endeavoured 
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ITicse, for a time, were unsuccessful. The first indi- 
cation of revival was aflforded by a partial descent of 
the iris. It was observed, as especially remarkable, 
that this lowering of the pupil was accompanied by the 
profuse out-flowing of a yellowish ichor (from beneath 
the lids) of a pungent and highly offensive odpur. 

It was now suggested that I should attempt to in- 
fluence the patient's arm, as heretofore. I made the 

attempt, and failed. Dr. F then intimated a desire 

to have mo jmt a question. I did so, as fullovvs : 

" M. Valdemar, can you exj^lain to us what arc 
your feelings or wishes now ?'* 

There was an instant return of the hectic circles on 
the cheeks ; the tongue quivered, or rather rolled 
violently in the mouth (although the jaws and lips re- 
mained rigid as before) ; and^at length the same hideous 
voice which I have already described, broke forth : 

" For God's sake! — quick !— -quick ! — put me to sleep 
—or, quick ! — ^wakcn me! — quick ! — / say to you that 
I am deadP^ 

I was thoroughly unnerved, and for an instant re- 
mained imdecided what to do. At first I made an 
endeavour to re-compose the patient; but, failing in 
this through total abeyance of the will, I retraced my 
steps and as earnestly struggled to awaken him. In 
this attempt I soon saw that I should be successful — or 
at least I soon fancied that my success would be com- 
plete — and I am sure that all in the room were prepared 
to sec the patient awaken. 

For what really occurred, however, it is quite impos- 
sible that any human being could have been prepared. 

As I rapidly made the mesmeric passes, amid ejacu- 
lations of ** dead ! dead !" absolutely bursting fi*om the 
tongue and not from the lips of the sufferer, his whole 
frame at once — ^within the space of a single minute, or 
even less, shrunk — cnnnblcd — absolutely rotted away 
beneath my hands. Upon the bed, before the whole 
company, there lay a mass of loathsome putrescence ! ■, 
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*^ nie mn of Oodln Nature, ulnPiovldanco, BrflnotudKrwayfl; nor 
•n Iht mod*)) that we Inune tny ny MmmiHUumta lo the vnitneM, nn- 
mndltT, end uniniruhiblmi'u at U\t Morki, mSIek Aom a itflh U fJMlH 

L E hnd now reaohed thd'eummit of the 
? loftiest crag. For some tninntes the 
£ old man seemed too much exhututod to 
i speali. 

" Not lone i^," said he, at lei^th, 
'■ and I could have guided you on this 
I route na well as the youngest of my 
' sons ; but, about three yean post, there 
happened to ms nn crcnt such as never happened he- 
fore to mortal mau — or at least Buch as no man ever 
survived to tell of — and the six hoiu^ of deadly terror 
which I then endured liavo broken me up body and 
Bonl. You suppose mo a very old man. — but I am not. 
It took less tnan a sii^te o^y to change these hairs 
&om a jetty block to white, to weaken my limbs, and 
to unstring my nerves, so that I tremble at the least 
exertion, nod am irightened at a shadow. Do you 
know I can scarcely look over this little cliff without 
getting giddy ?" 

The " little cliff," upon whose edge he had so care- 
lessly thrown himself down to rest that the weightier 
portion of his body hui^ over it, while he was only 
kept from falling by the tenure of his elbow on its ex- 
treme and slippery edge — this " little cliff" arose, a 
sheer unobstructca precipice of black shining rook. 
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some fifteen or sixteen hundred feet from tlie world of 
crags beneath us. Nothing "would have tempted me to 
within half a dozen yards of its brink. In truth, so 
deeply was I excited by the perilous position of my 
companion, that I fell at full length upon the ground, 
clung to the shrubs around me, and dared not even 
glance upward at the sky ; while I struggled in vain to 
divest myself of the idea that the very foundations of 
the mountain were in danger from i^e fury of the 
winds. It was long before I could reason myself into 
sufficient comage to sit up and look out into the 'dis- 
tance. 

*' You must get over these fancies,*' said the guide, 
** for I have brought you here that you might have the 
best possible view of the scene of that event I men- 
tioned — and to tell you the whole stoiy with the spot 
just under your eye. 

" We arc now," he continued, in that particularizing 
manner which distinguished him — " we are now close 
upon tlie Norwegian coast — ^in the sixtj'-eighth degree 
of latitude — in the great province of Nordland — and in 
the di-eary district of Lofoden. The mountain upon 
whose top we sit is Helseggen the Cloudy. Now raise 
yourself up a little higher — ^hold on to the grass if you, 
feel giddy — so — and look out, beyond the belt of vapour 
beneath us, into the sea." 

I looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of 
ocean, whose waters wore so inky a hue as to bring at 
once to my mind the Nubian geographer's account of 
the Mare Imebrarum — a panorama more deplorably 
desolate, no human imagination can conceive. To the 
right and left, as far as the eye could reach, there lay 
outstretched, like ramparts of the world, lines of hor- 
ridly black and beetling cliff, whose character of gloom 
was but the more forcibly illustrated by the serf which 
reared high up against it its white and ghastly crest, 
howling and shrieking for ever. Just opposite tho 
promontory upon whose apex we were placed, and at a 
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distance of some five or six miles out at sea, there was 
visible a small, bleak-looking island; or, more properly, 
its position was discernible through the wilderness of 
surge in which it was enveloped. About two miles 
nearer the land, arose another of smaller size, hideously 
craggy and barren, and encompassed at various in- 
tervals by a cluster of dark rocks. 

The appearance of the ocean, in the space between 
the more distant island and the shore, hod something 
very imusuol about it. Although, at the time, so 
strong a gale was blowing landward that a brig in the 
remote offing lay-to imder a double-reefed trysail, and 
constantly plunged her whole hull out of sight, still 
there was hero nothing like a regular swell, but only a 
short, quick, angry, cross dashing of water in every 
direction — as vren in the teeth of the wind as otherwise. 
Of foam there was little except in the immediate vicinity 
of the rocks. 

'' The island in the distance," resumed the old man, 
is called, by the Norwegians, Vurrgh. The one midway 
is Moskoe. That a mile to the northward is Ambaaren. 
Yonder are Islesen, Hotholm, Keildhelm, Suarven, and 
Buckholm, Farther off— between Moskoe and Vurrgh 
— are Otterholm, Flimen, Sandflesen, and Stockholm. 
These arc the true names of the places ; but why it 
has been thought necessary to name them at all, is 
more than either you or I can imderstand. Do you 
hear any thing ? Do you see any change in the water?** 

We had now been about ten minutes upon the top 
of Ilelseggen, to which we had ascended from tho in- 
terior of Lofoden, so that we had caught no glimpse of 
the sea imtil it had burst upon us from the summit. 
As the old man spoke, I became aware of a loud and 
gradually increasing soimd, like the moaning of a vast 
herd of bufifaloes upon an American prairie ; and at the 
same moment I perceived that what seamen term the 
chopping character of the ocean beneath us, was rapidly 
changing into a current, which set to the eostwardL 
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Even vrhjle I gazed, this current acquii'ed a moustrous 
velocity. Each moment added to its speed — to its 
headlong impetuosity. In five minutes the whole sea, 
as far as Vurrgh, was lashed into imgovemahle fury ; 
hut it was between Moskoe and the coast that the main 
uproar held its sway. Here the vast bed of the waters 
seamed and scan ed into a thousand conflicting channels 
burst suddenly into plirensied convulsion — heaving,' 
boiling, hissing — gyrating in gigantic and innumerable 
vortices, and all whirling and plunging on to the cast- 
ward with a rapidity which water never elsewhere as- 
sumes, except in precipitous descents. 

In a few minutes more, there came over the scene 
another radical alteration. The general surface grew 
somewhat more smooth, and the whirlpcpls, one by one, 
disappeared, while prodigious streaks of foam became 
apparent where none had been seen before. These 
streaks, at length spreading out to a great distance, and 
entering into combination, took unto themselves the 
gyratory motion of the subsided vortices, and seemed 
to form the germ of another more vast. Suddenly—^ 
very suddenly — this assumed a distinct and definite 
existence, in a circle of more than a mile in diameter. 
The edge of the whirl was represented by a broad belt 
of gleaming spray ; but no particle of this slipped into 
tho mouth of tho terrific funnel, whoso interior, as fai* 
as the eye could fathom it, was a smooth, shining, and 
jet-black wall of water, inclined to the horizon at 
an angle of some forty-five degrees, speeding dizzily 
round and round with a swaying and sweltering 
motion, and sending forth to the winds an appalling 
voice — ^half shriek, half roar — such as not even the 
mighty cataract of Niagara ever lifts up in its agony 
to heaven. 

The mountain trembled to its very base, and the 
rock rocked. I threw myself upon my face, and clung 
to tho scant herbage in an excess of nervous agitation. 

" This," said I, at length, to the old man — "this can 
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be nothing else than the great whirlpool of the Mael- 
strom/* 

" So it is sometimes termed," said he ; " we Norwe- 
gians call it the Moskoe-strom, from the island of Mos- 
koe in the midway." 

The ordinary accounts of this vortex hod by no 
means prepared me for what I saw. That of Jonas 
Hamus, which is perhaps the most circumstantial of 
any, cannot impart the faintest conception either of the 
magnificence, or of the horror of the scene — or of the 
wild bewildering sense of the novel which confounds 
the beholder. I am not sure from what point of view 
the writer in question surveyed it, nor at what time; 
but it could neitlier have been from tlio summit of Hcl- 
seggen nor during a stojpn. There are some passages 
of his description, nevertheless, which may be quoted 
for their details, although their effect is exceedingly 
feeble in conveying an impression of the spectacle. 

" Between Lofoden and Moskoe," he says, " the 
depth of the water is between thirty-six and forty 
fathoms ; but on the other side, toward Ver (Vurrgh),this 
depth decreases so as not to afford a convenient passage 
for a vessel without the risk of splitting on the rocks, 
which happens even in the calmest weather. When 
it is flood, the stream runs up the country between 
Lofoden and Moskoe with a boisterous rapidity; but 
the roar of its impetuous ebb to the sea is scarce 
equalled by the loudest and most dreadful cataracts, 
the noise being heard several leagues off; and the vor- 
tices or pits are of such an extent and depth, that if a 
sliip somes within its attraction, it is inevitably absorbed 
and carried' down to the bottom, and there beat to pieces 
against the rocks ; and when the water relaxes, the 
fragments thereof are thrown up again. But these in- 
tervals of tranquillity are only at the turn of the ebb 
and flood, and in calm weather, and last but a quarter 
of an hour, its violence gradually returning. When 
the stream is most boisterous, and its fury heightened 
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hy a storm, it is dangerous to come within a Norway 
mile of it. Boats, yachts, and ships have been carried 
away by not guarding against it before they were 
within its reach. It likewise happens frequently, that 
whales come too near the stream, and are overpowered 
by its violence ; and then it is impossible to describe 
their bowlings and bellowings in their fruitless struggles 
to disengage themselves. A bear oflce, attempting to 
swim from Lofoden to Moskoc, was caught by the 
stream and borne down, while he roared terribly, so as 
to be heard on shore. Large stocks of firs and pine 
trees, after being absorbed by the current, rise again, 
broken and torn to such a degree as if bristles grew 
upon them. This plainly shows the bottom to consist 
of craggy rocks, among which they are whirled to and 
fro. This stream is regulated by the flux and reflux of 
the sea — it being constantly high and low-water every 
six hours. In the year 1645, early in the mominc of 
Sexngesima Sunday, it raged with such noise and im- 
petuosity that the very stones of the houses on the coast 
fell to the ground." 

In regard to the depth of the water, I could not 
see how this could have been ascertained at all in the 
immediate vicinity of tlie vortex. The " forty fathoms" 
must have reference only to portions of the channel 
dose upon the shore either of Moskoc or Lofoden. Tlic 
depth in the centre of the Moskoe-strom inust be im- 
measurably greater ; and no better proof of this fact is 
necessary that can be obtained from even the sidelong 
glance into the abyss of the whirl which may be had 
from the highest crag of Ilelseggen. Looking down 
from this pinnacle upon the howling Phlegethon below, 
I could not help smiling at the simplicity with which 
the honest Jonas Ramus records, as a matter difficult of 
belief, ttic anecdotes of the whales and the bears ; for 
it appeared to mc, in fact, a self-evident thing, that the 
largest ship of the line in existence, coming within the 
uifluence of that deadly attraction, could resist it as 
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little as a feather the hurricane, and must disappear 
bodily and at once. 

The attempts to account for the phenomenon — some 
of which I remember, seemed to me sufficiently plausible 
in perusal — ^now wore a very different and unsatis- 
factory aspect. The idea generally received is, that 
this, as well as three smaller vortices among the Ferroc 
islands, ''have no other cause than the collision of 
waves rising and falling, at flux and reflux, against a 
ridge of rocks and shelves, which confines the water so 
that it precipitates itself like a cataract ; and thus the 
higher tlic flood rises, the deeper must the fall bo, and 
the natural result of all is a whirlpool or voi*tox, tlio 
prodigious suction of which is sufficiently known by 
lesser experiments."— These are the words of the '* En- 
cycloptedia Britannica.'* Kircher and others imagine 
that in the centre of the channel of the Maelstrom is 
an abyss penetrating the globe, and issidng in some 
very remote part — ^the Gulf of Bothnia being somewhat 
decidedly named in one instance. This opinion, idle 
in itself, was the one to which, as I gazed, my imagi- 
nation most readily assented ; and mentioning it to tho 
guide, I was rather surprised to heai* him say, that 
although it was the view almost universally entertained 
of the subject by the Norwegians, it nevertheless was 
not his own. As to the former notion, he confessed his 
inability to comprehend it ; and here I agreed with 
him — ^for, however conclusive on paper, it becomes alto- 
gether unintelligible, and even absurd, amid the thunder 
of tho abyss. 

'' You have had a good look at the whirl now,'* said 
the old man; " and if you will creep round this crag, so 
as to get in its lee, and deaden the roar of the water, 
I will tell you a story that will convince you I ought 
to know something of the Moskoe-strom. 

I placed mysetf as desired, and he proceeded : — 

'' Myself and my two brothers once owned a schooner- 
rigged smack of about seventy tons burthen, with which 
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we were in the habit of fishing among the iglnuds be- 
yond Moskoe, nearly to Vurvgb. In nil violent eddiea 
at eea there is good fishiug, at proper opportunities, if 
one haa only the cournge to attempt it ; bat among the 
whole of the Lofodeu constmen, we throe wore the 
only ones who roadB a re- 
gular busincsa of going out 
to tlie isiiiiids, ns I tell 
you. The usual gronnds 
jii Q a great wny lo« li ih 
to the soiitlnvnrd Ihci 
fish cnnbc(,otntall homt 
without much n k ani 
thercfoic the c pli 
preferred Ihe cho ci. 
pots oTCi here among the 
llowc^c^ not onlj 
yield the huest ■\nrioty 
but in fur grculci ahuu 
*lancc BO that wo often 
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got in a single day, what tlic more timid of the craft 
could not scrape together in a week. In fact, we made 
it a matter of desperate speculation — the risk of life 
standing instead of labour, and courage answering for 
capital. 

" We kept the smack in a cove about five miles higher 
up the coast than this; and it was our practice, in fine 
weather, to take advantage of the fifteen minutes' slack 
to push across the main channel of the Moskoe-strom , 
far above the pool, and tlien drop down upon anchorage 
somewhere near Otterholni, or Sandflesen, where the 
eddies are not so violent as elsewhere. Here we used 
to remain until nearly time for slack water ngnin, when 
we weighed and made for home. We never set out upon 
this expedition without a steady side-wind for going and 
coming — one that we felt sure would not fail us before 
our return ; and we seldom made a miscalculation upon 
this point. Twice, during six years, we were forced to 
stay all night at anchor on account of a dead calm, which 
is a rare tiling indeed just about here ; and once we had 
to remain on the grounds nearly a week, starving to 
death, owing to ^ gale which blew up shortly after our 
arrival, and made the channel too boisterous to be thought 
of. Upon this occasion we should have been driven out 
to S6f^ fft spite of everything (for the whirlpools threw us 
ronnA ftnd round so yiql^ntljr that, at length, we fouled 
our ^nfitw ^^^d ^r^gg^4 irti if it had not been that we 
drifted iwto one of tpfj. in^nm^rftble cross currents — here 
to-day ancl gone tOrinpvrowTrrwWoh drove us under the 
lee q( yiinien, wl^ere, by goo4 luck, we brought up. 

*^ I ponl4 not tell you the t^niiethpeirt of the diffi- 
culties we encountered ,*Qn tb§ grannaa.' It is a bad 
spot to be in, even W g9Q4 W^Rtbf?; but WO made shift 
always to run the gaurj^^tr qS t})e Mpsl^oe-strom itself 
withQvit ftppi^ent ; althpwgh a^ t|^;nps| inj?.};p^rt has been 
in my paPUtb ^b^n we happened to htt ft minute or so 
behind o|^ l)e4l^r^ tho slack. The wind son^etifne^ w^ 
not as strong as we thought it at starting; an^ tbpri'Ve 
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made ratlier less way than we could wish ; while the 
current rendered the smack unmanageable. My eldest 
Urother had a son eighteen years old, and I had two 
stout boys of my own. These would have been of 
great assistance at such times, in using the sweeps, as 
well as afterward in fishing; but, someliow, although 
we ran the risk ourselves, we had not the heart to let the 
young ones get into the danger — for, after all is said and 
done, it was a horrible danger, and that is the truth. 

" It is now withhi a few days of throe years since 
what I am going to tell you occuired. It was on the 
tenth day of July, 18 — , a day which the people of this 
part of the world will never forget ; for it was one in 
which blew the most terrible hurricane that ever came 
out of the heavens. And yet all the morning, and in- 
deed until late in the afternoon, there was a gentle and 
steady breeze from the south-west, wliile the sun shone 
brightly, so that the oldest seaman among us could not 
have foreseen what was to follow. 

** The three of us — my two brothers and myself— rhad 
crossed over to the islands about two o'clock, p.m., and 
had soon nearly loaded the smack with fine fish, which* 
we all remarked, were more plenty that day than we had 
ever known them. It was just seven, by my watch, when 
we weighed and started for home, so as to make the 
worst of the Strom at slack water, which we knew would 
be at eight. 

" We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard 
quarter, and for some time spanked along at a great rate, 
never dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw not the 
slightest reason to apprehend it. All at once we were- 
taken aback by a breeze from over Helseggen. This 
was most unusual — something that had never happened 
to us before ; and I began to feel a little uneasy witliout 
exactly knowing why. Wo put the boat on the wind, 
but could make no headway at all for the eddies ; and I 
was upoii the point of proposing to return to the an- 
chorage when, looking asteni, we saw the whole horizon 
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covered witli a singular copper colouied cloud that rose 
with the most amazing velocity 

" III the meaiitimo the I ree/e that hnd headed ua off 
fell away and we were lead leuilmed dnfting about in 
every diiection This state of things however did not 
last long enough to give iis tnne to think about it. In 
leas than a minute the <it>r n ms upon us — lu less than 




two the sky was entirely overcast and what nitU this 
and the diivin^ spray it became Ruddenly so dark tliat 
we could not see each othei in the smack 

" Such a hui ncane as then blew it is foHy to attempt 
describing The oldest seaman in Norway never expe- 
rienced auytliing like it. We had let our sails go by 
the run before it cleverly took us ; but, at the litst pufT, 
both our maata went by the board as if they had l>een 
sawed off — the mainmast taking with it my youngest 
brother, who had lashed liimself to it for safety. 
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** Our boat was the lightest feather of n thing that 
ever sat upon water. It had a complete flush deck, with 
only a small hatch neai' the bow ; and this hatch it had 
always been our custom to batten down when about to 
cross the Strom, by way of precaution against the chop- 
ping seas. But for this circumstance we should have 
foundered at once ; for we lay entirely buried for some 
moments. How my elder brother escaped destruction I 
cannot Say, for I never had an oi)portunity of ascertain- 
ing. For my part, as soon as I had let the foresail run, 
I threw myself flat on deck, with my feet against the 
uaiTow gunwale of the bow, and with my hands grasping 
a ring-bolt near the foot of the fore-mast. It was mere 
instinct that prompted me to do this — which was un- 
doubtedly the very best thing I could have done — for I 
was too much flurried to think. 

** For some moments wo were completely deluged, as. 
I say, and all this time I held my breath, and dung to tlie 
bolt. When I could stand it no longer I raised myself 
upon my knees, still keeping hold with my hands, and 
thus got my head clear. Presently our little boat gave 
herself a shake, just as a dog does in coming out of 
the water, and thus rid herself, in some measure, of tha 
seas. I was now trying to get the better of the stupor 
that had come over me, and to collect my senses so as to 
see what was to be done, when I felt somebody grasp my 
nrm. It was my elder brother, and my heart leaped for 
joy, for I had made sure that he was overboard ; but the 
next moment all this joy was turned into horror — for he- 
put his mouth close to my ear, and screamed out the 
word * Moskoe-strom /' 

' "No one ever will know what my feelings were at 
that moment. I shook from head to foot as if I had had the- 
most violent fit of the ague. I knew what he meant by 
that one word well enough — I knew what he wished to* 
make me understand. With the wind that now drove 
us on, we were bound for the whirl of the Strom, and 
nothing could save us. 
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** You peiijeive that in crossing the Strom chanmL 
wo always wont a long way up ahove tho whirl, even in 
the calmest weather, and then had to wait and watch 
carefully for the slack ; but now wo were driving right 
upon the pool itself, and in such a hurricane as this ! 
* To be sure,' I thought, * we shall get there just about 
the slack — there is some little hope in that ;' but in the 
next moment I cursed myself for being so great a fool 
as to dream of hope at all. I knew very well that we 
wore doomed, had we been ten times a ninoty-gun ship. 

**By this time the fu'st fury of the tempest had spent 
itsolf, or perhaps we did not feel it so much, as we 
scudded before it ; but at all events tho seas, which at 
firat had been kept do^vn by the wind, and lay flat and 
frothing, now got up into absolute mountains. A singular 
change, too, had come over the heavens. Around in 
every direction it was still as black as pitch ; but nearly 
overhead there burst out, all at once, a circular rift of 
clear sky — as clear as I ever saw, and of a deep bright 
blue — and through it there blazed forth the full moon 
with a lustre that I iievor before knew her to wear. She 
lit up everything about us with the greatest distinctness ; 
but, God ! what a scene it was to light up ! 

" I now made one or two attempts to speak to my 
brother ; but, in some manner which I could not un- 
derstand, the din had so increased that I could not make 
liim hear a single word, although I screamed at the top 
•of my voice in his ear. Presently he shook his head, 
looking as pale as death, and held up one of his Tingei's, 
as if to say, * Listen /* 

"At first I could not make out what he meant, but 
soon a hideous thought flashed upon me. I dragged my 
watch from its fob. It was not going. I glanced at its 
face by the moonlight, and then burst into tears as I 
flung it far away into tho ocean. It had run down at 
seven o* clock! We were behind the time of the slack, and 
the whirl of the Strom was in full fury. 

'* When a boat is well built, pi-operly trimmed, and 
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not deep laden, the waves in a strong gale, when she is 
going large, seem always to slip from beneath her — 
which appears very strange to a landsman ; and this is 
what is called riding, in sea phrase. Well, so far we 
had ridden the swells very cleverly ; but presently a 
gigantic sea happened to take us right under the counter, 
and bore us with it as it rose — up — up — ^as if into the 
sky. I would not have believed that any wave could rise 
80 high. And then down we came with a sweep, a slide, 
and a plunge, that made me feel sick and dizzy, as if I 
was falling from some lofty mountain-top in a dream. 
But while we were up I had thrown a quick glance 
around — and that one glfetiice was all-sufficient., I saw 
our exact position in an instant. The Moskoe-strom 
whirlpool was about a quarter of a mile dead ahead — but 
no more like the everyday Moskoo-strom than the whirl 
as you now see it is like a mill-race. If I had not 
known where we were, and what we had. to expect, I 
should not have recognised the place at all. As it was, 
I involuntarily closed my eyes in horror. The lids 
clenched themselves together as if in a spasm. 

"It could not have been more than two minutes 
afterward when we suddenly felt the waves subside, and 
were enveloped in foam. The boat made a sharp 
half- turn to larboard, and thou shot olF in its new 
direction like a thunderbolt. At the same moment the 
roaring noise of the water was couipletely drowned in a 
kind of shrill shriek — such a sound as you might imagine 
given out by tlie waste-pipes of many thousand steam- 
vessels letting off their steam all together. We were 
now in the belt of surf that always surrounds the whirl ; 
and I thought, of course, that another moment would 
plunge us in the abyss — down which we could only see 
indistinctly on account of the amazing velocity with 
•which wo wore homo along. The boat did not seem to 
sink into the water at all, but to skim like an air-bubble 
upon the surface of the surge. Her starboard side was 
next the whirl, and on the larboard arose the world of 
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ocean we had left. It stood like a huge wi'ithing wall 
between us and the horizon. 

"It may appear strange, but now, when we were in 
the very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed than when 
we were only approaching it. Having made up my mind 
to hope no more, I got rid of a great deal of that ten*or 
which unmanned me at first. I suppose it was despair 
that strung my nerves. 

** It may look like boasting — ^but what I tell you is 
trulh : I began to reflect how magnificent a thing it was 
to die in such a manner, and how foolish it was in me to 
think of so paltry a consideration as my own individual 
life, in view of so wonderful a manifestation of Qod*s 
power. I do believe that I blushed with shame when 
this idea crossed my mind. After a little while I 
became x>ossessed with the keenest curiosity about the 
whirl itself. I positively felt a roish to explore its depths, 
even at the sacrifice I was going to malve ; and my prin- 
cipal grief was that I should never be able to tell my old 
companions on shore about the mysteries I should see. 
These, no doubt, were singular fancies to occupy a man*s 
mind in such extremity ; and I have often tliought since 
that the revolutions of the boat around the pool might 
have rendered me a little light-headed. 

** There was another circumstance which tended to re- 
store my self-possession ; and this was the cessation of the 
wind, which could not reach us in our present situation ; 
for, as you saw yourself, the belt of surf is considerably 
lower than the general bed of the ocean; and this latter 
now towered above us a high, black, mountainous ridge. 
If you have never been at sea in a heavy gale, you can 
form no idea of the confusion of mind occasioned by tlie 
wind and spray together. They blind, deafen, and 
strangle you, and take away all power of action or 
reflection. But we were now, in a great measure, rid of 
these annoyances — just as deatli-condemned felons in 
prison are tUlowed petty indulgences, forbidden them 
while their doom is yet uncertain. 
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" How oftou we made the circuit of the belt it is im- 
possible to say. We careered round and round for perhaps 
4in horn', flying rather than floating, getting gradually 
more and more into the middle of the surge, and then 
nearer and nearer to its horrible inner edge. All this 
time I had never let go of the ring-bolt. My brother 
was at the stern, holding on to a small empty water-cask 
which had been securely lashed under the coop of the 
counter, and was the only tiling on deck that had not 
been swept overboard when the gale fii'st took us. As 
we approached the brink of the pit, he let go his hold 
upon this, and made for the ring, from which, in the 
agony of his terror, he endeavoured to force my hands, 
as it was not large enough to aflbrd us both a secure 
grasp. I never felt deeper grief than when I saw him 
attempt this act, although I knew he was a madman 
when he did it — a raving maniac through sheer fright. 
I did not care, however, to contest the point with him. 
I knew it could make no difference ^vhether either of us 
held on at all ; so I let him have the bolt, and went astern 
to the cask. This there was no great difficulty in doing, 
for the smack flew round steadily enough, and upon an 
even keel, only swaying to and fro with, the immense 
sweeps and swelters of the whirl. Scarcely had I secured 
myself in my new position, when we gave a wild lurch 
to starboard, and rushed headlong into the abyss. I mut* 
tered a hurried prayer to God, and thought all was over. 

" As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, I had 
instinctively tightened my hold u[K)n the barrel, and 
closed my eyes. For some seconds I dared not open 
them, while I expected instant destruction, and won- 
dered that I was not already in my death-struggles with 
the water. But moment after moment elapsed. I still 
lived. The sense of falling had ceased ; and the motion 
of the vessel seemed much as it had been before, whilo 
in the belt of foam; with the exception that she now lay 
more along. I took courage, and looked once again 
upon the scene. 
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" Never shall I forget the sensations of awe, hoiTor, 
and admiration with which I gazed ahout me. The hoat 
appeared to ho hanging, as if hy magic, midway down, 
upon the interior surface of a funnel vast in circum- 
ference, prodigious in depth, and whose perfectly smooth 
sides might have heen mistaken for ehony, hut for the 
bewildering rapidity with which they spun ix)und, and for 
the gleaming and ghastly radiance they shot forth, as the 
rays of the full moon, from that circular rift amid the 
clouds which I have already described, streamed in a 
Hood of golden glory along the black walls, and far away 
down hUo the inmost recesses of the abyss. 

** At AvBt I was too much confused to observe any- 
thing accurately, The general burst of teriific gmndeur 
was all that I beheld. When I recovered myself a little, 
however, my gaze fell instinctively downward. In this 
direction I was able to obtain an unobstructed view, from 
the manner in which the smack hung on the inclined 
surface of the pool. She was quite upon an even keel — 
that is to say, her deck lay in a plane parallel with that 
of the water ; but this latter sloped at an angle of more 
than forty-five degrees, so that we seemed to bo lying 
upon our beam ends. I could not help observing, never- 
theless, that I had scarcely more difficulty in maintaining 
my hold and footing in this situation than if we had 
been upon a dead level ; and this, I suppose, was owing 
to the speed at which we revolved. 

" The rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the profound gulf ; but still I could make out 
nothing distinctly, on account of a thick mist' in which 
everything there was enveloped, and over which there 
hung a magnificent rainbow, like that narrow and totter- 
ing bridge which Mussulmen say is the only pathway 
between time and eternity. This mist, or spray, was no 
doubt occasioned by the clashing of the great walls of the 
funnel, as they all met together at the bottom ; but Uie 
yell that went up to the heavens from out of tliat mist I' 
dare not attempt to describe. 
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•* Our first slide iuto the abyss itself, from tJie belt 
of foam above, had carried us a great distance down the 
slope ; but our farther descent was by no means pro- 
portionate. Bound and round we swept — not with any 
uniform movement — but in dizzying swings and jerks, 
tliat sent us sometimes only a few hundred yards, some- 
times nearly the complete circuit of the whirl. Our pro- 
gress downward, at each revolution, was slow, but very 
perceptible. 

** Looking about mo upon the wide waste of liquid 
ebony on which we were thus home, I perceived that our 
boat was not the only object in the embrace of the whirl. 
Both above and below us were visible fragments of 
vessels, large masses of building-timber and trunks of 
trees, with many smaller articles, such as pieces of house- 
furniture, broken boxes, barrels and staves. I have 
already described the unnatural curiosity wliich had 
taken the place of my original terrors. It appeared to 
grow upon me as 1 drew nearer and nearer to my 
dreadful doom. I now began to watch, with a stmnge 
interest, the numerous things that floated ui our com- 
pany. I must liave been delirious, for I even sought 
amusement in speculating upon the relative velocities of 
their several descents toward the foam below. * This 
fir-tree,* I found myself at one time saying, * will cer- 
tahily be the next thing that takes the awful plunge and 
disappears ;* and then I was disappointed to find that the 
^vreck of a Dutch merchant-ship overtook it and went 
down before. At length, after making several guesses 
of this nature, and being deceived in all, this fact — the 
fact of my invariable miscalculation — set me upon a 
train of reflection that made my limbs again tremble, 
and my heart beat heavily once more. 

"It was not a new terror that thus aflected me, but 
the dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope arose partly 
from memory, and partly from present observation. I 
called to mind tlie great variety of buoyant matter that 
8ti*ewed the coast of Lofoden, having been absorbed and 
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then thrown forth by the Moskoe-strom. By far the 
greater number of the articles were shattered in the* 
moat extraordinaiy way — so chafed and roughened as, to 
have the appearance of being stuck full of spluiters; 
but then I distinctly recollected that there were soms of 
them which were not disfigured at all. Now I could not 
account for this difference except by supposing that the 
roughened friagments were the only ones which had been 
compleUly absorbed — that the others had entered the 
whirl at so late a period of die tide, or, for some reason, 
had descended so slowly after entering, tliat they did not 
reach the bottom before the turn of the flood came, or 
of the ebb, as tho case might bo. I conceived it possible, 
in either instance, that they might thus be whirled up 
again to the level of tlie ocean, without undergoing the 
fate of those which had been drawn in more early, or 
absorbed more rapidly. I made, also, three important 
observations. The first was, that, as a general rule, the 
larger the bodies were, the more, rapid their descent; 
the second, that, between two masses of equal extent, 
the one spherical, and the otlier of any otJier shape^ the 
superiority in speed of descent was with the sphere ; Uie 
third, that, between two masses of equal size, the one 
cylindrical, and the other of any other shape, the cylinder 
was absorbed the more slowly. Since my escape, I have 
had several conversations on this subject with an old 
schoolmaster of the district ; and it was from him that 
I learned the use of the words * cylinder' and * sphere.* 
He explained to me — alUiough I have forgotten the ex- 
planation — ^how what I observed was, in fact, the natural 
consequence, of the forms of the floating fragments ; and 
showed me how it happened that a cylinder, swimming 
in a vortex, offered more resistance to its suction, and 
was drawn in with greater difficulty than an equally 
bulky body of any form whatever.* 

There was one startling circumstance wliich went a 
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great way in eiifoi*ciug these observations, and rendering 
me anxious to turn then to account, and this was, that, at 
every revolution we passed something like a ban*el, or 
else the yard or the mast of a vessel ; while many of those 
things which had been on our level when I first opened 
my eyes upon the wonders of the whirlpool, were new 
high up above us, and seemed to have moved but little 
fix)m their original station. 

" I no longer hesitated what %) do. I resolved to 
lash myself securely to the water-cade upon which I.now 
held, to cGEt it loose from the t)ounter, and to throwtny- 
self with it into the water. I attradbeii way; Initftiier's 
attention by signs, poinited to the floating %{|jrrels that 
came nearus, 'and did everything in my power to make 
him miderstand what 1 ^as about to do. I thought at 
length that lie oomprebnided My design ; but, whether 
this was the case m nicft, he ^^Mk lais bead dospaiiingly, 
orrd refused to iXLOve &om 'Ms eftatioD by )t!lse lipg-holt. 
It was knjpossMe to Tdadh Haisa ; 1&B ^masMmsfmitotjted 
of sio 4dt^ ; mii. so« ^^Mi^ 32»MitiManK^k^ £ 
hhn to Ms fato, f astseaied loa^^cif ite i9^ of 

the lashixkgs ^«iy(^ secnzt^td !iit1>Qtlibe^^^ 
tated mysdJif "^Ml it aaoOiO 1&A ^ra4 inMHm another mo- 
ment's hesitatiiWL ^ , 

" The result was precaftely viaait Ilioiped it might be. 
As it is myself who now tell yoa 'Bhis tale — as you sco 
tliat I did escape — ^and as you are already in possession 
of the mode in which this escape was effected, and must 
therefore anticipate all that I have farther to say — I will 
bring my story quickly to conclusion. It might have 
been an hour, or thereabout, after my quitting the smack, 
when, having descended to a vast distance beneath me, 
it made three or four wild gyrations in rapid succession, 
and, bearing my loved brother with it, plunged headlong, 
at once and for ever, into the chaos of foam below. The 
baiTel to wliich I was attached sank very little fartho)* 
than half the' distance between the bottom of the gulf 
and the spot at which I leaped overboard^ before a great 



change took place in tlie cliaractar of tlie vrhirlpiKil. The 
Blope of tlio sides of the vast funnel became momently 
loss and less steep. Tlie gymtions of tlte wliirl grew 




graduoll.v less and less violuut. By dugroes, the fiutli 
and the rainbow disap[ieared, and the bottom of the gulf 
seemed elowly to ujirise. Tbe shy was clear, the triuda 
had gone down, and the full moon was aettiug radiantly 
iu tlie west, when I found myself on tlie surface of the 
ocean, in full view of tlie shoves of Lofoden, and above 
tlie spot where tbe pocl of tlie Moskoe-strom had been. 
It was the hour of tbe alack ; but the sea still heaved 
in mountainous waves from tlie effecte of the hurricane. 



I was borne violeutly into the cliannel of tlie Sti-om, and 
in a few minutes was humed dowa tiie coast into the 
'grounds' of the fishermen. A hoat picked nie up 
ediausted from fatigue, and (now that the danger \riis 
remored) speechless from the memoiy of its horror. 
Those who drew me on board were my old mates and 
daily companions ; but they knew me no more than tliey 
would liave known a traveller from tiie spirit-land. My 
hair, which had beeji laven-black the day before, was m 
white ns you see it now. 'J.'bey say, loo, tbat the whole 
expression of my countenance had changed. I told them 
my story — tliey did not believe it. I now fell it to you ; 
and I can scarcely expect you to put more faith in it 
than did the merry fishennen of Lofoden." 
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"What song the Syrens sang, or what uama AohiUes assmnad when he 
hid hiinsolf among women, although pusxling qaestious, are not beyond M 
conjecture."— 4n Thomas Bkowks. 

iHE mentnl features discoursed of as the 

analytical, are, in themselves, but little 

X ))Il^P@L susceptible of analysis. We appreciate 

r '^^ ^ffl jy them only in their effects. We know of 

them, among other things, that they are 
always to their possessor, when inordi- 
nately possessed, a source of the liveliest 
enjoyment. As the strong man exults m his physical 
ability, delighting in such exercises .as. call his muscles 
into action, so glories the analyst in that moral activity 
which disentangles. He derives .pleasure from even 
the most trivial occupations bringing his talent into 
play. He is fond of enigmas, of conundrums, of hiero- 
glyphics ; exhibiting in hisisolutions of each a degree of 
acumen which appears to ,iAie . ierdi^ary apprehension 
preternatui?aiL . His resulta/;iWra^l^ by the very 

soul andiMsenoe of method, bwii, dn^^i^ilfh, the whole air 

The facultpof re-so)tf66n%B^^|^olSbly mudhlnvigorated 
by mathematical ittii%:, isn^d ;^eciallyjbyljihat highest 
branch of it wl^idh, umjusflyj and merialy on account of 
its retrograde operations, has Ibeen called, as if par ex- 
cellence ^ m^^s. Yet to calculate is not iii itself to 
lalyse. A chess-player, for example, does the one 
witliout effort at the other. It follow^ tliat the game 
of chess, in its effects upon mental character, is greatly 
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misunderstood. 1 am not now writing a treatise, but 
simply prefacing a somewhat peculiar nairative by obser- 
vations very much at random ; IwiU therefQre.,Jake 
occasion to assert-that the higher pow ers of t.hft reflfifitiieg ^ 

luTellect are more decidedly ajad more ^u^^^ by yjVv'' 

IHT^uilostentadous fgajftaiiJLi^ ^' 

elaborate friyolity q£ chess. In this latter, where^Ee (jfSr 
pieces have dififerent and bizarre motions, with various and 
vaiiablo values, what is only complex is mistaken (a not 
unusual error) for what is profound. The attention is 
liere called powerfully into play. If it flag for an instant^ 
an ovei'sight is committed, resulting in injury or defeat. 
The possible moves being not only manifold but involute, 
the chances of such oversights are multiplied; and in 
nine cases out of ten it is the more concentrative rather 
than the more acute' player who conquers. In draughts, 
on the conti-ary, whe re the moves are j^uia^ft.Audmv^ 
tut littTe"vaiiati ^i»^ the Erobabj^ 
jfiffiilUs!Si*.^SL£e„mere.att€m 
^I2!Z^JS!???E%YM»...^hat advantages ,ar§ j^bt!mfid.Jay 
eith^partyljj^ To be 

less abstract, let us suppose a game of draughts where 
the pieces are reduced to four Idngs, and where, of 
course, no ovei'sight is to be expected. It is obvioua 
that hero the victory can be decided (the players being 
at all equal) only by ^me reohorche movement, the 
result of some strong exertion of the intellect. Deprived 
of ordinary resources, the analyst thix)ws himselTiUlO" tho " 
Hpint. nf hi^ nppnnftnt, i(lp"tifipg iJmnseljf tHecowit^ and. 
^pjLuufrequenUy 9.emthus,.^t a gla^Qe, tbua.aQkJW^fe2^ 
(sometimes, Jndeed, absurdly^aunple. QJOi^s) ,bx whichjie 
ffia;f 's^dueig' liilq erit'or or buri'yinto miscalculation. 

Whist has long been noted for its influence upon 
what is termed the calculating power; and menisf the 
liighest order of intellect have been known to take an 
appai'ently unaccountable delight in it, while eschewing 
chess as frivolous. Beyond doubt there is nothing of a 
similar natui*e so greatly 'tasking the faculty of.analj'sia* 
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The best chess-player in Christeudom 972^2^ be little 
more than the best player of chess ; but proficiency in 
whist implies capacity for success in all tliose more im- 
portant undeitakings where mind struggles with mind. 
When I say proficiency, I mean that perfection in the 
game which includes a comprehension of all the sources 
wKence legitimate advantage may be derived. These 
ai*e not only manifold but multiform, and He frequently 
among recesses of thought altogether inaccessible to tlie 
ordinary understanding. To observe attentively is to re- 
member distinctly; and, so far, the concentrative cheiss- 
player ^vill do very well at whist, while the rales of Hoyle 
(themselves based u][X)n the mere meclianism of tlie game) 
are sufficiently and generally comprehensible. Thus, to 
have a retentive memory and to proceed by " the book," are 
points commonly regarded as the sum total of good playing, 
j But it is in matters beyond the li mits of mere nile that 
] iEi^skil].of the anaty 8 1 fs e v inced j he makes in sil ^ncea 
I host of observations an3 inferences. So, p erhaps, do his 
companions ; and the difference iiillie extent of tlie infor- 
mation "ol3!a!n'6?Mt es iml s o mu c h in Uro vallditj of th e in " 
lerence as in the quality of the observation, riie necessary 
1 knowledge is that of Wtot to obs6ry 6." Our player con- 
lines himself not at all ; nor because the game is the 
object does he reject deductions from things external to 
the game. He examines tlie countenance of his partner, 
comparing it carefully with that of each of liis opponents. 
He considers the mode of assorting the cards in each 
hand;: often counting trump by tnimp, and honour by 
honour, through the glances bestowed by their holders 
upon each, i He notes every variation of face as the play 
progresses, gathering a fund of thought from the differ- 
ences in the expression of certainty, of surprise, of 
triumph, or of chagrin. From the manner of gathering 
up a trick he judges whether the person taking it can 
Ynake another in the suit. He recognises what is played 
trough feint, by the air with which it is thrown upon 
the table. A casual or inadvertent word ; the accidental 
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dropping or turning of a card, with the accompanying 
anxiety or carelessness in regard to its concealment; 
the counting of the tiicks, with tlie order of their arrange- 
ment ; embarrassment, hesitation, eagerness or trepida- 
tion — all afford, to his appai*ently intuitive perception, 
indications of the true state of affairs. The first two or 
three rounds having been played, he is in full possession 
of the contents of each hand, and thenceforward puts 
down his cards with as absolute a precison of purpose as 
if tlie rest of tho party had turned outward tlio faces of 
their own. 

ThejMia!ytieal4M]>Hfii:, should uQt-.hfiLiamfflundftd ^ith 
ymple ingenuity ; for while thft a^ajyg^f; is necessflrily iiy 

fjiious^bfi ijagfiaiQiAaJMg.ia,j9ftett>j;emnrkah1y inrnpahlp 
analys is. The constructive or combining power, by 
which ingenuity is usually manifested, and to which 
phrenologists (1 believe erroneously) have assigned a 
separate organ, supposing it a primitive faculty, has been 
so frequently seen in Qiose whose intellect bordered 
otherwise upon idiocy, as to have attracted general ob- 
servation among writers on morals. Between ingenuity 
and the analytic ability there exists a difference far 
greater indeed than that between the fancy and the ima- 
gination, but of a character very strictly analogous. It I .^^ 
will be found, ju fact, that the ingenious are always 
i ancif ul , aucTtTK) i M^ iimigluaiive vmm. o tjiiovlsq than 

The narrative which follows will appear to the reader 
somewhat in the light of a commentary upon the propo- 
sitions just advanced. 

Residing in Paiis during the spring . and part of the 
summer of 18 — , I there became acquainted with a 
Monsieur C. Auguste Dupin. This young gentleman was 
of an excellent, indeed of an illustrious family ; but, by a 
variety of untoward events, had been reduced to such 
poverty that the energy of his character succumbed be- 
neath. it, and he ceased to bestir himself in the world or 
to cai*e for the retrieval of his fortunes. By courtesy of 
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Mb creditors, there still remained iu his possession a 
small remnant of his patrimony ; and npon the income 
arising from this he managed, by means of a rigorous 
economy, to procure the necessaries of life, without 
troubling himself about its superfluities. Books, indeed, 
were his sole luxuries and in Paris these are easily 
obtained. 

Our first meeting was at an obscure library in the 
Hue Montmartre, where the accident of our both being 
in search of the same very rare and veiy romarkablo 
volume brought us into closer communion. We saw 
each other again and again. I was deeply interested in 
tlie little family history, which he detailed to me with 
all that candour which a Frenchman indulges whenever 
mere self is his theme. I was astonished, too, at the 
vast extent of his reading; and, above all, I felt my 
soul enkindled within me by the wild fervour and the 
vivid freshness 'of his imagination. Seeking in Paris 
the objects I then sought, I felt that the society of such 
a man would be to me a treasure beyond price, and this 
feeling I frankly confided to him. It was at length 
arranged that we should live together during my stay in 
the city ; and as my worldly circumstances were somewhat 
less embarrassed : than his own, I was permitted to be at 
the expense of renting and furnishing, in a style which 
suited the rather fantastic gloom of our common temper, 
a time-eaten and grotesque mansion, long deserted 
through superstitions into which we did not inquire, and 
tottering to its fall, in a retired and desolate portion of 
the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Had the routine of our life at this place been known 
to the world, we should have been regai'ded as madmen ; 
although, perhaps, as madmen of a harmless nature. 
Our seclusion was perfect; we admitted no visitors^ 
Indeed, the locality of our retirement bad been carefully 
kept a secret from my own former associates ; and it^had 
been many years since Dupin had ceased to know or be 
known in Paris. We- existed witliin ourselves alone. 
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It was a freak of fancy in my friend (for what else 
shall I call it ?) to be enamoured of the Night for her 
own sal^e ; and into this bizarrene^ as into all his others, I 
quietly fell, giving myself up to his wild whims with a 
perfect ohaTidon, The sable divinity would not herself 
dwell with us always, but we could counterfeit her pre- 
sence. At the first dawn of the morning we closed all the 
massy shutters of our old building, lighting a. couple of 
tapers which, strongly perfumed, threw out only the 
ghastliest and feeblest of rays. By the aid of these we 
busied our souls in dreams, reading, writing, or con- 
versing, until warned by the clock of the advent of the 
true Darkness. Then we sallied forth into the streets, 
arm-in-arm, continuing the topics of the day or roaming 
far and wide until a late hour, seeking, amid the wild 
lights and shadows of the populous city, that infinity of 
mental excitement which quiet observation can afford. 

At such times I could not help remaf lung and ad* 
mu*ing (although from his rich ideality I had been pre- 
pared to expect it) a pfiqilmr M\9\y\\c. ftbaify. in P"piy 
He seemed, too, to take an eager deUght in its exercise, 
if not exactly in its display, and did not hesitate to con- 
fess the pleasure thus derived. He boasted to me, with 
a low chuckling laugh, that most men, in respect to him- 
self, wore windows in their bosoms, and was wont to 
follow up such assertions by direct and very startling 
proofs of his intimate knowledge of my own. His man- 
ner at these moments was frigid and abstract, his eyes 
were vacant in expression ; while his voice, usually a 
rich tenor, rose into a treble, which would have sounded 
petulantly but for the deliberateness and entire distinct- 
ness of the enunciation. Observing him in these moods, 
I often dwelt meditatively upon the old philosophy of 
the Bi-Part Soul, and amused myself with the fancy of 
a double Dupin— tlie creative and the resolvent. 

Let it not be supposed, from what I have just said, 
that I am detailing any mystery, or penning any romance. 
What I have described in the Frenchman was merely the 
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result of ail excited, or perhaps of a diseased intelligeuce. 
But of the character of liis remarks at the period in 
question an example will best convey the idea. 

We were strolling one night down a long dirty street, 
in the vicinity of the Palais Royal. Being both ap- 
parently occupied with thought, neither of us had spoken 
a syllable for fifteen minutes at least. All at once 
Dupin broke forth with these words, 

" He is a very little fellow, that's true ; and would do 
better for the Theatre des Variet^s." 

** There can be no doubt of that," I replied un- 
wittingly, and not at fu*st observing (so much had I been 
absorbed in rellection) the extraordinary manner in which 
the speaker had chimed in with my meditations. In an 
instant afterward I recollected myself, and my astonish- 
ment was profound. 

" Dupin," said I, gravely, " this is beyond my com- 
prehension. I do not hesitate to say that I am amazed, 
and can scarcely credit my senses. How was it possible ^ 

you should know I was thinking of ?" Here I 

paused, to ascertain beyond a doubt whether he really 
knew of whom I thought. 

** Of Chantilly," said he; " why do you pause ? You ;, 
were remarking to yourself that his diminutive figurer 
unfitted him for tragedy." 

' This was precisely what had formed the subject of 
my reflections. Chantilly was a qiioiidam cobbler of the 
Eue St. Denis, who, becoming stage-mad, had attempted 
the roh of Xerxes, in Crdbillou's tragedy so called, and 
been notoriously pasquinaded for his plans. 

** Tell me, for Heaven's sake," I exclaimed, ** the 
method — if method there is — ^by which you have been 
enabled to fathom my sonl in this matter!" In fact, I 
was even more startled than I would have been willing 
to express. 

**It was the fruiterer," replied my friend, "who 
brought you to the conclusion that the mender of soles 
was not of sufficient height for Xerxes et id gentis omne,** 
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" The fruiterer ? You astonish me ! I know no 
fruiterer whomsoever." 

" The man who ran up against you as we entered the 
street — it may have been fifteen minutes ago." 

I now remembered that, in fact, a fruiterer, candying 
upon his head a large basket of apples, had nearly 
thrown me down, by accident, as we passed from the 

f, Rue C into the thoroughfare where we stood ; but 

what this had to do with Ghantilly I could not possibly 
understand. 

There was not a particle oi charlataner leahoutDu^in. 
" I will explain,*' be said ; " and that you may comprehend 
all clearly, we will first retrace the course of your medi- 
tations, from the moment in which I spoke to you until 
that of the rencontre with the fruiter(<r in question. The 
larger links of the chain run thus — Ghantilly, Orion, 
Dr. Nichols, Epicurus, stereotomy, the street-stones, the 
•fruiterer." 

* There are few pereons who have not, at some period 
of their lives, amused themselves in retracing the steps 
by which particular conclusions of their own minds have 
been attained. The occupation is often full of interest ; 
. and he who attempts it for the first time is astonished by the 
"apparently illimitable distance and hicoherence between 
the BtArthig-jioint and the goal. What, then, must 
have been my amazement when I heard the Frenchman 
speak what he had just spoken, and when I could not 
help acknowledging that he had spoken the truth? He 
continued : 

"We had been talking of horses, if I remember 

aright, just before leaving the Rue -. This was 

the last subject we discussed. As we crossed into this 
street a fruiterer, with a lai*ge basket upon his head, 
brushmg quickly past us, thrust you upon a pile of paving- 
stones collected at a spot where the causeway is under- 
going repair. You stepped upon one of the loose frag- 
ments, slipped, slightly strained your ankle, appeared 
vexed or sulky, muttered a few words, turned to look at 
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the pile, and then proceeded in silence. I was not par- 
ticularly attentive to what jou did ; but observation has 
become with me, of late, a species of necessity. 

" You kept your eyes upon the ground — glancing, 
with a petulant expression, at the holes and ruts in the 
pavement (so that I saw you were still thinking of the 
stones), till we reached the little alley called "Lamartine,'* 
which had been paved, by way of experiment, with the 
overlapping and riveted blocks. Here your countenance 
brightened up ; and, perceiving your lips move, I could 
not doubt that you murmured the word * stereotomy,' a 
term very affectedly applied to this species of pavement. 
I knew that you could not say to yourself * stereotomy * 
without being brought to think of atomies, and thus of 
the theories of Epicurus ; and since, when we discussed 
this subject not very long ago, I mentioned to you how 
singularly, yet with how little notice, the vague guesses 
of that noble Greek had met with confirmation in the 
late nebular cosmogony, I felt that you could not avoid 
casting your eyes upward to the great nebula in Orion, 
and. I certainly expected that you would do so. You did 
lookup; and I was now assured . that I had correctly 
followed your steps. But in that bitter tirade upon 
Chantilly,. which appeared in yesterday's Musee, the 
satirist j making some disgraceful allusions to the cobbler's 
change of name upon assuming the buskin, quoted a Latin 
line about which we have often conversed. I mean the 
line :•.■• :••..•.;•. i • 

Pordidit antiquum litera prima aomnn. 

. : I had told you that tliis was in reference to Orion, for- 
merly written Urion ; and, from certain pungencies con- 
nected with this explanation, I was aware that you could 
not have forgotten it. It wa^ clear, therefore, that 
you would not fail to combine the two ideas of Orion and 
Chantilly. That you did combine them I saw by the 
character of the smile which passed over your lips. You 
thought of the poor cobbler's immolation. So far you 
had been stooping in your gait; but now I saw you draw 



yourself up to your full height I was tbeii sure that 
you i-ellected upon the diniiuutivo figure of Cliautilly. 
At this point 1 iuteiTupted your medilntions to retnarlc 
that as, m fact, he was a very little fellow — that Chaiitilly 
— he would do hotter at the Theatre des Vai'it!(«s." 

Not long after this, ive were looking over au evening 
edition of the Gazette des Tribimaine, when the following 
paragraphs oiTesteil our attention. 




" ExTUAOBDiNABV MuiiDEKS. — Hiis moniiug, about 
Ihrca o'clock, tlie iulutbitouts of the Quartier St. Rocb 
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were aroused from sleep by a succession of terrific shrieks, 
issuing, apparently, from the fourth stoiy of a house in 
tlie Hue Morgue, known to be in the sole occupancy of 
one Madame TEspanaye, and her daughter Mademoiselle 
Camille I'Espanaye. After some delay, occasioned by 
u fruitless attempt to procure admission in the usual 
manner, the gateway was broken in with a crowbar, and 
oight or ten of the neighbours entered, accompanied by 
two gemlamies. By this time the cries liad ceased ; but, 
as the party rushed up the first flight of stau*s, two or 
more I'ough voices, in angt*y contention, were distin- 
guished, and seemed to ph)oeed fh)tn the upper part of 
the house. As thd secdnd landing Wiis inched, these 
sounds also had ceased^ and everythiiig remained per- 
fectly quiet. The party spread themsdlVes, and hurried 
from rootn to tootn. Upon arriving at a krge back 
ohamber in the fourth storey (the door of Whichi being 
found locked, with the key inside, t^ds forcisd bpeh), a 
spectacle presetited itself which struck «very one present 
not less \rith hotror than with tetonishtnent. 
^ ,^ . ** The apartment was in the wildest disoifder— ^the 

v^^v.^ furniture broken and thrown abbUt in fill dlhsdtions. 

^ ^ Thetfe Wttd^bljr-one bedstead; aiud irOffi tWs the bed 

had beetil^MoVdd, atid thrown into the middle of Ih^ floor. 
Oil a ohftb lfijf4i:t^brt besiileared with bl6dd. Oh the 
hd&rth W^fd tWd af ihr^d loUg And thick ttdssds df grey 
htlthfth hak idgO dabbled ih blood, andi;eemidg to have 
been tjuUda bttl bjr the robts. Upoti thb floot wero 
' fotitid foUf (ftti^bloous^ au ear-riug of toptt«, tkree lai-gu 
'silvel' (S|^diiB) three §nlailei' of rnetcd d'Alrjiilr, (V[i<di two 
bdgSi . (Sbntaittin| nearly foUt* thousand fitocs in gold. 
The di'ttWeft of tl bureau, which stood in one comer, 
were open, and had been apparently rifled," although 
many articles still remained in them. A small iron safe 
was discovered under tho bed (not under the bedstead). 
It was open, with the key still in the door. It had no 
contents beyond a few old letters, and other papers of 
little consequence. :,•.,.»;. 
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" Of Madame TEspatmye no traces \yere here seen : 
but an unusual quantity of soot being observed in tbe 
fire-place, a search was made in ihe chimney , and, hor- 
rible to relate ! the corpse of tlip. dmightp^', ^^"d rlmcn- 
wardy was flrnggpd thprpfrom, it hnving been thus forced 
up the uari-ow aperture for a considerable distance. The 
body was quite warm. Upon examining it, man}' exco- 
riations were perceived, no doubt occasioned by the 
violence with which it had been thrust up and disen- 
gaged. Upon the face were many severe scratches, and 
upon the throat dark bruises and deep indentations of 
finger-nails, as if the deceased had beeii throttled to 
death. 

"After a thorough investigation of every portion of the 
house, without farther discovery, the party made its way 
into a small paved yard in the rear of the building, 
where lay the corpse of the old lad y, with hf>r throat sq 
eii tirely cuT t hat, upon an a ttMiutJto. xaiagL 1x0 V» JJiO-lidad 
iell ofl> The body7 as wdl as tlie headjL^wa^ 
mutilated", the former so much so as scarcely to retaui 
aiiy semblance of humanity. 

** To this honible mystery there is not as yet, \ve 
believe, the slightest clue." 

The next day's paper had these additional particu- 
lara : — 

** TiiE.TnAOEDY IN THK RuE MonGUE.— Many indi- 
viduals have been examined in relation to this most extra- 
ordinary and frightful affau% but nothing whatever has 
transpired to throw light upon it. We give below all the 
material testimony elicited. 

"Pauline Dubourg, laundress, deposes that she has 
known both the deceased for three years, having washed 
for them during that period. Tlio old lady and her 
daughter seemed on good terms; very afiectionate to- 
wards each other. They were excellent pay. Could not 
speak in regard to their mode or means of living. Be- 
lieved that Madame L. told fortunes for a living. Was 
reputed to have money put by. Never met any persons 
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in the house when she called for the clothes or took them 
home. Was sure that they had no servant in employ. 
Thoro api)oarod to ho no furuitaro in any part of tho 
building except hi the fourth storey. 

** Pierre Moreau, tobacconist, deposes that he has 
been in the habit of selling small quantities of tobacco 
and snuff to Madame TEspanaye for nearly four years. 
Was bom in the neighbourhood, and has always resided 
there. The deceased and her daughter had occupied the 
house in which the corpses were found for more tlian six 
years. It was formerly occupied by a jeweller, who 
under-let the upper rooms to various peraons. The house 
was the pix)perty of Madame L. She bectune dissatis- 
fied with the abuse of the premises by her tenant, and 
moved into them herself, refusing to let any portion. 
The old lady was childish. Witness had seen the 
daughter some five or six times during the six years. 
The two lived an exceedingly retired life ; were reputed 
to have money. Had heard it said among the neigh- 
bours that Madame L. told foilunes ; did not believe it. 
Had never seen any person enter tlie door except the 
old lady and her daughter, a porter once or twice, and 
a physician some eight or ten times. 

" Many other peraons, neighbours, gave evidence to 
the same effect. No one was spoken of as frequenting 
the house. It was not known whether there were any 
living connexions of Madame L. and her daughter. The 
shutters of the front windows were seldom opened. 
Those in the rear were always closed, with the exceptbn 
of the large back-room, fourth storey. The house was a 
good house ; not very old. 

" Isidore Muset, gendanne, deposes that he was called 
to the house about three o'clock in the morning, and 
found some twenty or thirty persons at the gateway, 
endeavouring to gain admittance. Forced it open .at 
length with a bayonet, not with a crowbar. Had but 
little difiiculty in getting it open, on account of its being 
a double or folding gate, and bolted neither at bottom 
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uor top. The shrieks were continued until the gate was 
forced, and then suddenl}*^ ceased. They seemed to be 
screams of some person or persons in great agony ; were 
loud and drawn out, not short and quick. Witness led 
the way up-stairs. Upon reaching the first landing, 
heard two voices in loud and angry contention — ^the one a 
gmff voice, the other much shriller, a very strange voice. 
Could distinguish some words of Uie former, which was 
tJiat of a Frenchman. Was positive that it was not a 
woman's voice. Could distinguish the words sacre and 
dUtble, The shrill voice was that of a foreigner. Could 
not be sure whether it was the voice of a man or of a 
woman. Could not make out what was said, but believed , Cf 
the language to be Spanish. The state of the room and _ 
of the bodies was described by this witness as we 
described them yesterday. 

" llenn Duval, a neighbour, and by trade a silver- 
smitli, deposes that he was one of the party who first 
entered the house. Corroborates the testimony of Muset 
in geneml. As soon as they forced an entrance, they 
re-closed the door to keep out the crowd, which collected 
very fast, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour. The 
shrill voice, this witness thinks, was that of an Italian. 
Was certain it was not French. Could not be sure that 
it was a man's voice. It might have been a woman's. 
Was not acquainted with the Italian langunge. Could "^ 
not distinguisli the words, but was convinced by the in- 
tonation that the speaker was an Italian. Knew Madame 
L. and her daughter. Had conversed with both fre- 
quently. Was sure that the shrill voice was not that of 
either of the deceased. 

** Odenheimer, restaurateur. This witness vo- 
lunteered his testimony. Not speaking French, was 
examined through an intei'preter. Is a native of Am- 
sterdam. Was passing the house at die time of the 
shrieks. They lasted for several miimtes, probably tfti. 
They were long and loud ; very awful and distjressiiig. 
Was one of those who entered the building. Corrobo^ 
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mted the previous evidence in every respect but one. 
Was sure that the shrill voice was that of a man ; of a 
.Frenchman. Couhl not distinguish the wonls uttered. 
They wero loud and quick ; unequal ; spoken apparently 
in fear as well as in anger. The voice was harsh ; not so 
much shrill as liarsh. Could not call it a shrill voice. 
The gruff voice said, repeatedly, sacre, diahle^ and once 
mon Dieu. 

" Jules 'MUjiUiud, banker, of the firm of Mignaud et 
Fils, Rue Deloraine. Is the older Mignaud. Madame 
rEspanaye had some property. Had opened an account 
with his banking-house in the spring of the year eight 
years previously. Mado frequent deposits in small sums. 
Had checked for nothing until the third day before her 
death, \Yhen she took out in person the sum of 4000 
francs. This sura was paid in gold, and a clerk sent 
home with the money. 

'' Adolphe Le Bon, clerk to Mignaud et ITils, deposes 
that on the day in question, about noon, ho accompanied 
Madame I'Espanaye to her residence with the 4000 
francs, put up in two bags. Upon the door being opened, 
Mademoiselle L, appeared and took from his hands one 
of the bags, while the old lady relieved him of the other. 
He then bowed and departed. Did not see any person 
in the street at the time. It is a bye-street, very lonely. 

** William Bird, tailor, deppses that he was one of 
the party who entered the house. Is an Enghshman. 
Has lived in Paris two years. Was one of the first to 
ascend the stairs. Heard the voices in contention. The 
gi*uff voice was that of a Frenchmau. Could make out 
several words, but cannot now remember all. Heard 
distiiictly sacrS and man Dieu. There was a sound at 
the moment as if of several persons struggling ; a scrap- 
ing and scuffling sound. The shrill voice was very loud, 
louder than the gruff one. Is sure that it was not the 
'^^ voice of an Englishman. Appeared to be that of a 
German. Might have been a woman's voice. Does not 
understand Gerroaii. 
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** Four of the above-namod witnesses, being recalled, 
deposed that the door of the chamber in which was found 
the body of Mademoiselle L. was locked on the inside 
when the party reached it. Everything was perfectly 
silent ; no groans or noises of any kind. Upon forcing 
the door no person was seen. The windows, both of the 
back and front room, were down, and firmly fastened 
from within. A door between the two rooms was closed, 
but not locked. The door leading from the front room 
into the passage was locked, with the key on the inside* 
A small room in the front of the house, on the fourtli 
storey, at the head of the passage, was open, the door 
being ajar. This room was crowded with old beds, 
boxes, and so forth. These were carefully removed and 
searched. There was not an inch of any portion of the 
house which was not carefully searched. Sweeps were 
sent up and down tho clunmoys. The house was a four- 
storey one, with garrets [manmrdcK). A trap-door on tho 
roof was nailed down very securely ; did not appear to 
have been opened for yeai*s. The time elapsing between 
the hearing of the voices in contention and the breakuig 
open of the room door was variously stated by the wit- 
nesses. Some made it as short as three minutes, some 
as long as five. The door was opened with difficulty. 

"Alfonzo Garcio, undertaker, deposes that he resides 
in the Rue Morgue. Is a native of Spain. Wjls one 
of the ptu'ty who entered the house. Did not proceed 
up stairs. Is nervous, and was apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of agitation. Heai'd the voices in contention. 
The gruff voice w^as that of a Frenchman. Could not 
distinguish what, was said. The shrill voice was that of 
an Englishman — is sure of this. Does not understand 
the English language, but judges by the intonation. 

" Alberto Montani, confectioner, deposes that he was 
among the first tp ascend the stiirs. Heard the voices 

question. The grulF voice was that of a Frenchman. 

jtinguished several words. The speaker appeared to 

expostulating. Could not malie out. the words of tho 
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shrill voice. Spoke quick and unevenly. Thinks it the 
voice of a Russian. Corroborates the general testimony. 
Is an Italian. Never convened with a native of Russia. 

'* Several witnesses, recalled, here testified that the 
chimnoys of all the rooms on the fourth storey were too 
narrow to admit the passage of a human being.' By 
* sweeps' were meant cylindrical sweeping-brushes, such 
as are employed by those who clean chimneys. These 
brushes were passed up and down every flue in the 
house. There is no back passage by which anyone 
could have descended while the party proceeded up 
stairs. The body of Mademoiselle I'Espanaye was so 
firmly wedged in the chimney that it could not be got 
do\NTi until four or five of the party united their strength. 

" Paul Dumas, physician, deposes that he was called 
to view the bodies about daybreak. They were both 
then lying on the sacking of the bedstead in the chamber 
where Mademoiselle L. yas found. The coi^pse of the 
young lady was much '\>ruised and excoriated. The 
fact that it had been thrust up the chimney would suffi- 
ciently account for these appearances. The throat was 
greatly chafed. There were several deep scratches just 
below the chin, together with a series of livid spots, 
which were evidently the impression of fingers. The 
face was fearfully discoloured, and the eye-balls pro- 
truded. The tongue had been partially bitten through. 
A large bruise was discovered upon the pit of the stomach, 
produced apparently by the pressure of a knee. In the 
opinion of M. Dumas, Mademoiselle I'Espanaye had been 
throttled to death by some person or pei*sons unknown. 
The corpse of the mother was horribly mutilated. All 
the bones of the right leg and arm were more or less 
shattered. The left tibia much splintered, as well as all 
the ribs of the left side. Whole body dreadfully bruised 
and discoloured. It was not possible to say how the 
injuries had been inflicted. A heavy club of wood, ;' \ f** 
broad bar of iron, a chair, any large, heavy, and obi '^ 
weapon, would have produced such results, if wielde/ ;- 
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the hands of a very powerful man. No woman could 
hare inflicted the blows with any weapon. The head of 
the deceased, when seen by witness, was entirely sepa- 
rated from the body, and was also greatly shattered. 
The throat had evidently been cut with some verj- sharp 
instrument, probably with a razor. 

" Alexandre Etienne, surgeon, was called with M. 
Dumas to view the bodies. Corroborated the testimony 
and the opinions of M. Dumas. 

" Nothing farther of importance was elicited, although 
several other persons were examined. A murder so mys- 
terious and so perplexing in all its particulai's was never 
before committed in Paris, if, indeed, a murder has been 
committed at all. The police are entirely at fault : an 
imusual occiurrcncc in affairs of this nature. There is 
not, however, the shadow of a clue apparent." 

The evening edition of the paper stated that the 
greatest excitement still continued in the Quartier St. 
Iloch, that the premises in question had been carefully 
re-searched, and fresh examinations of witnesses insti- 
tuted, but all to no piu-pose. A postscript, however, 
mentioned that Adolphe le Bon, the banker's clerk, had 
been an*ested and imprisoned, although nothing appeared 
to criminate him beyond the facts already detailed. 

Dupin seemed singularly interested in the progress 
of this affair, at least so I judged from his manner, for 
he made no comments. It was only after the announce- 
ment that Le Bon had been imprisoned that he asked 
me my opinion respecting the murders. 

I could merely agree with all Paris in considering 
them an insoluble mystery. I saw no means by which 
it would be possible to trace the murderer. 

" We must not judge of the means," said Dupin, **by 
this shell of an examination. The Parisian police, so 
much extolled for acumen, are cunning, but no more. 
There is no method in their proceedings bcyontl the 
method of the moment. They make a vast parade of 
measures, but not imfrequently these arc so ill adapted 
4 E 
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to the objects proposed as toi put us in mind of Monsieur 
Jourdain's calling. for his robe de chamhr&v^pour.mieux 
entendre la mustque. The results attained by them are 
not unfrequently surprising, but, for the most part, are 
brought about by simple diligence and activity. When. 
these qualities are unavailing, their schemes fail. Vidocq» 
for example, was a good guesser,aud a persevering man ; 
but, without educated thought, he erred continually by 
the veiy intensity of his investigations. He impau*ed 
his vision by holding the object too close. He. might 
see, perhaps, one or two points with imusual clearness, 
but in so doing ho necessarily lost sight of the matter a» 
a whole. ' Thus there is such a thing as being too pro- 
found. Truth is n ot always in a well ; in fact, as refi;arda 
thfi_more importahFKbwledge, l da Believe that she ia 
invariably s uperfic fal. The depth lies in the valleya. 
where we seek hefpand not upon the mountains-tops 
where she is found. The modes and sources of this 
kind of error are well typified in the contemplation of 
the heavenly bodies. To look at a star by glances, to 
view it in a side-long way, by turning toward it the 
exterior portions of tho retina (more susceptible of feeble 
impressions of light than the interior), is to behold the 
star distinctly, is to have the best appreciation of its 
lustre, a lustre which grows dim just in proportion as we 
turn our vision yw% upon it. , A greater number of ray» 
actually fall upon the eye in^he latter case, but in the 
former there is the more refined capacity for comprehen- 
sion. By un dutf p ro f widi ty -yye. pg rplex and enfeeble 
%oughi£jauIIt is jgofigible to makee ven Venus herself 
vanish frcSjEEB^TUftment by a scru tmy, too sustained, 
too conqei^trated. ^ r ton ({\r'Ri\f.i ' " "SLs fi)rt£ese muruers, 
let us enter into some examinations for ourselves before 
we make up an .opinion respecting them. An inquiry 
will afford us amusement (I thought this an odd term, so 
applied, but said nothing); and besides, Le Bon once 
rendered me a service, for which I am not: ungrateful. 
We will go and see the premises with our own eyes. I 
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know G , the Prefect of Police, and shall have no 

difficulty in obtaining the necessary permission.!* m- -. 

, The. permission was obtained, and we proceeded at 
once to the Rue Morgue* This is one of those ^miser- 
able thoroughfares which intervene between thei Rue 
Richelieu and the Rue St. Roch. , It was late in the 
afternoon when wo reached it,: as this quarter is at a great 
distance from that in which we resided. The house was 
readily found, for thcro were still many persons ' gazing 
up at the closed shutters^ with an objectless .curiosity, 
from the opposite side of the way. . It was an ordinary 
Paiisian house, with a gateway, on one side of which 
was a glazed watch-box, with a sliding panel in the 
"window, indicating a loge de concierget Beiore going in, 
we walked up the street, turned down an alleys and then, 
again tm'ning, passed in the rear, of the building ; Dupin 
meanwhile examining the whole neighbourhood, as well 
as the house, with a minuteness of attention for which 
I could see no possible object. : / ; : . :t 

Retracing our steps, we came again to the. front of 
the dwelling, rang, and, having shown our credentials, 
were admitted by the agents in charge. We went up 
stairs into the chamber where the bodyi of Mademoiselle 
TEspanaye had been founds and where both the deceased 
still lay. The disorders of the room had, as usual, been 
suffered to exist. I saw nothing beyond what had boon 
stated in the Gazette des Tribunaiix*^'^ Dupin scrutinized 
every things not excepting the bodies of the victims^ We 
then went into the other' rooms and into the yard, a gen- 
darme accompanying us throughout- -The examination 
occupied uS; until: dark, when we took , our departure. 
On our way home .my companion . stepped in for a mo- 
ment at the office of one of the daily papers. ; ! - , ! / 

I have said that the whims of my. friend were mani- 
fold, and tliaty^ les minagais-^{UiT this phrase there is 
no English equivalent). It was his , humour, now, to 
decline all conversation oni. the subject of the. inurder, 
until about; noon:. the next day. iHe then^aaked me, 

£2 
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Huddenly, if I had observed anything peculiar at the 
scene of the atrocity. 

There was something in his manner of emphasising 
the word " peculiar" which caused me to shudder with- 
out kno^ving why. 

" No, nothing petndiar,** I said, " nothing more, at 
least, than we both saw stated in the paper." 

" The Gazette,** he replied, " has not entered, I fear, 
into the unusual horror of the thing. But dismiss 
the idle opinions of this print. It appears to mo that 
this mystery is considered insoluble, for the very reason 
which should cause it to bo regarded as easy of solution 
— I mean, for tho outr6 character of its features. Tlic 
police are confounded by the seeming absence of motive, 
not for the murder itself, but for the atrocity of the 
murder. They are puzzled, too, by the seeming im- 
possibility of reconcilii\g the voices heard in contention 
with the facts that no one was discovered up stairs but 
the assassinated Mademoiselle TEspanaye, and that 
there were no means of egi*ess without the notice of the 
party ascending. The wild disorder of tho room ; the 
corpse thrust, with the head do\Miward, up the chimney; 
the frightful mutilation of the body of the old lady; these 
considerations, with those just mentioned, and others 
which I need not mention, have sufficed to paralyse the 
powers, by putting completely at fault the boasted acu- 
men of the Government agents. They have fallen into 
the gross but common error of confounding the unusual 
with the abstruse. .But it is by these deviations fi*om 
the plane of the ordinary that reason feels its way, if at 
all, in its search for the true. In investigations such 
as we are now pursuing, it shoidd not be so much asked 
* what has occurred,' as *• what has occurred that has 
never occuiTcd before.* In fact, the facility with which 
I shall an'ive, or have arrived, at the solution of tliis 
mystery, is in the direct ratio of its apparent insolu- 
bili^ in the eyes of the police.'* 

I stared at the speaker in mute astonisliment. 
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** I am now awaiting," continued he, looking towai'd 
the door of our apartment — "I am now awaiting a per- 
son who, although perhaps not the perpetrator of these 
butcheries, must have been in some measure implicated 
in their perpetration. Of the worst portion of the crimes 
committed it is probable that he is innocent. J. hope 
that I am right in this supposition; for upon it" I build 
my expectation of reading the entire riddle. I look for 
the man here — in this room — every moment. It is 
true that he may not arrive, but the probability is that 
he will. Should he come, it will be necessary to detain 
him. Here are pistols, and we both know how to use 
them when occasion demands their use.** 

I took the pistols, scarcely knowing what I did or 
believing what I heard, while Dupin went on, very much 
as if in a soliliquy. I have already spoken of his ab- 
stract manner at such times. His discourse was addressed 
to myself ; but his voice, although by no means loud, 
had that intonation which is commonly employed in 
speaking to some one at a great distance. His eyes, 
vacant in expression, regarded only the wall. 

" That the voices heard in contention,** he said, " by 
the party upon the stairs, were not the voices of the 
women themselves, was fully proved by the evidence. 
This relieves us of all doubt upon the question whetlier 
the old lady could have first destroyed the daughter, and 
afterward have committed suicide. I speak of this point 
chiefly for the sake of method; for the strength of Madame 
TEspanaye ^vould have been utterly unequal to the 
task of thrusting her daughter*s corpse up the chimney, as 
it was found ; and the nature of the wounds upon her 
own person entirely preclude the idea of self-destruction. 
Mm*der, then, has been committed by some third party ; 
and the voices of this third party were those heard in 

contention. Lpfim^nnw nfly^rti — ""ti tO t?^" tyhnlp. toftfi, 

inony respecting ttie se'voiccs — ^but to what \va9 peculiar 
in that tct^imonyi. I;id vou observe [mVthing peculiar 
ODoutitr" 
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' > 1. 1 remaTked tbat^ » while all tlio witnesses agreed in 
supposing the gruff voice to be that of a Frenchman, 
thei^c was much jdisagrecmont in' regard- to the shrill, or, 
ns one individual termed it, tho harsh voice.. ^ ■ - ' 

• . . .^SThat was' the evidence itself," said Dupin, ^* but it 
wps 'not the peculiarity of the evidence. You have ob- 
s^rvedPnothii^g distinctive.' '^^ there ti^a^ something to 
be; observed. The witnesses; as you remark, agreed about 
the ^ruff voice ; they were here unanimous. But in regard 
to theshrillVoicci the peculiarity: is-^not that jh ey dia- 
agreed-^but that,i whuo an> Italian/ ah' Englishman^]^ 
^aiiiard,' a Hollander, and'a Frenchman attem pted to 
describe it, each one ' spoke' of. it uathut <}/ a fm^eiffii^er , 

Eacih'is'SUrO that it Aviift^nof^the vninnnf n ^o of hig^^ -^y^ ^ 
oountinpTn en;'' "EacE i likens it^ — ^not to tEe 'voice of > an 
ihdiviautil of any nation with whose language he is con- 
versant— but- the converse.' The Frenchman supposes it 
the voice of a Spaniard,* and ' might have distinguished 
some ' words 'Aa<? /«? heeii acquainted mith the Spanish.* 
The Dutchman maintains it to have been that of a 
Frenchman; but we find it stated ihaty^ not tmderstanth 
ing Frenchj ■ this toitness was examined through ah intet*- 
preter,* The Englishman thinks it the voice of a Gonnan, 
and ^ does not understand iOerman.* The Spaniard 'is 
sure^ that it was that of an Englishman, but 'judges by 
the intonation' altogether, (■ as he has no knowledge of 
the English* The Italian believes it the voice of a 
Hussian, but * has never conversed mith a native qfllussia* 
A second Frenchman differs j moreover, with the funst, 
and is positive that tho voice was that of an Italian; but, 
not being cognisant of that tongue^ is, like the Spaniard, 
•convinced by the intonation.* Now, how strangely 
unusual must that* voice have really been about which 
such testimony as this coidd have been elicited ! — in 
whose tones ^ even, denizens of the five great divisions of 
Europe could recognise nothing familiar ! You will say 
that it might have been tho voice of an Asiatic — of an 
African. Neither Asiatics nor Africans abound in Paris, 
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but, without denying the inference^ I will now merely 
call your attention to thyce points, The voice is termed 
by one witness * harsh rather than shrill.* * It is repre- 
sented by two others to have been * quick and unequal,' 
No words-^no sounds resembling words— were by any 
witness mentioned as distinguishable. 

" I know not," continued Dupin, " what impression I 
may have made, so far, upon your own imderstanding : 
but I do not hesitate to say, that legitimate deductions 
even from this portion of the testimony — ^tlie portion 
respecting the gruff and shrill voices — are in themselves 
sufficient to engender a suspicion which should give di- 
rection to all farther progress in the investigation of the 
mystery, I said * legitimate deductions ; ' but my mean- 
ing is not thus fully expressed. I designed to imply 
that the deductions are the sole proper ones, and thajb the 
suspicion arises inevitablt/ from them as the single residt. 
What the suspicion is, howevcri'I will not say just yet. 
I merely wish you to bear in mind that, with mysetf, it 
was sufficiently forcible to give a definite form— a cer- 
tain tendency — ^to make inquiries in the chamber. * 

"Let us now transport ourselves, in fancy, to this 
chamber. What shall we first seek here ? The means 
of egress employed by the miu-derers. It is not' 'too 
much to say, that neither of us believe in. pretenmtural 
ovenis. Madame and Mademoiselle TEspanayo were 
not destroyed by spirits. The doors of the deed' wore 
material, and escaped materially. Tlien how ? , Fortu- 
nately, there is but one mode of reasoning upon the 
point, and that mode must lead us to a definite decision. 
Let us examine, each by each, the possible means of 
egress. It is clear that the assassins were in tlie room 
where Mademoiselle PEspanaye was found, or at least 
in the room adjoining, when the party ascended the 
stairs. It is, then, only from these two apartments that 
we have to seek issues. The police have laid bare tlu* 
floors, the ceilings, and the masonry of the walls, in 
every direction. No secret issues could have escaped 
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their vigilance. But, not trusting to their eyes, I ex- 
amined with my own. Tliere were, then, no secret issues. 
Both doors leading from the rooms into the passage were 
sccm'cly locked, with the keys inside. Let us turn to the 
chimneys. These, although of ordinary width for some 
eight or ten feet above the hearths, will not admit, 
throughout the extent, the body of a large cat. The im- 
possibility of egi'ess, by means already stated, being thus 
absolute, we are reduced to the windows. Through those 
of the front room no one could have escaped without 
notice fi'om the crowd in the street, llie murdcixjrs 
mttst have passed, then, tlu*ough those of the back room. 
Now, brought to this conclusion in so imequivocal a man- 
ner as we arc, it is not our part, as rcasonera, to reject it 
on account of apparent impossibilities. It is only left 
for us to prove that these apparent * impossibilities' are, 
in reality, not such. 

" Tlicrc-arc-taaaLgin dows in _the^ cha mber. One of 
them is ungbstinicted by fumitm'e, and is whblly visible. 
The lower portion of the other is hidden from view by 
the head of the unwieldy bedstead which is thrust close 
up against it. Tlie former was found securely fastened 
from within. It resisted the utmost force of those who 
endeavoured to raise it. A lai'ge gimlet-hole had been 
pierced in its fi-ame to the left, and a very stout nail 
was fomid fitted therein, nearly to the head. Upon 
examining the other window, a similar nail was seen 
similarly fitted in it ; and a vigorous attempt to raise 
this sash failed also. Tlie police were now entirely 
satisfied that egress had not been in these du'cctions. 
And there/ore it was thought a matter of supererogation 
to withdi-aw the nails, and open the windows. 

" My own examination was somewhat more particular, 
and was so for the reason I have just given ; because 
here it was, I knew, that all apparent impossibilities 
must be proved to be not such in reality. 

" I proceeded to think thus — d posteriori. The mur- 
derers did escape from one of these windows. This 
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bciiig 80, they could not have re-fastened the sashes 
from the inside, as they were foiuid fastened ; the con- 
sideration which put a stop, through its obviousness, to 
the scrutiny of the police in this quai'ter. Yet the 
sashes were fastened. They mtisty then, have the power 
of fastening themselves. There was no escape from this 
conclusion. I stepped to tlie unobstructed casement, 
withdrew the nail with some difficulty, and attempted to 
raise the sash. It resisted all my efforts, as I had anti- 
cipated. A concealed spring must, I now knew, exist; 
and this corroboration of my idea convinced me that my 
premises, at least, were correct, however mysterious still 
appeared the circumstances attending the nails. A 
careful search soon brought to light the hidden spring. 
I pressed it, and, satisfied with the discovery, forbore to 
upmise the snsh. 

" I now replaced the nail, and regarded it attentively. 
A person passing out through this window might have 
reeloscd it, and the spring would have caugjit ; but the 
nail coidd not have been replaced. The conclusion was 
plain, and again naiTowcd in the field of my investiga- 
tions. The assassms must have escaped through th o 
oiliciL jyindp w. Sui)posing, then, the springs upon each 
sash to be the same, as was probable, there must be 
foimd a difference between the nails, or at least between 
the nu)des of their fixture. Cietiing ujxmi tlie sacking 
of the bedstead, I looked over the head-board minutely 
at the second casement. Passing my hand down behind 
the board, I readily discovered and pressed the spring, 
whicli was, a« I had supposed, identical in chaiactei 
-with its neighbour. I now looked at the nail. It was 
as stout as flie other, and apparently fitted in the same 
manner ; di'iven in nearly up to the head. 

" You will say that I was puzzled ; but, if you think 
so, you must have misunderstood the nature of tlie 
inductions. To use a sporting phnisc, I had not been 
once ' at faidt.' Tlie scent had never for an instant 
been lost. There was no flaw in any link of the chniii. 

E* 
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I had traced the secret to its ultim ate regulta. and that 
fesiitt w as the natL ' ~Il had, 1 say,"iii every respect, the 
appeaTauco of ittT fellow in the other window; but this 
fact was an absolute nullity (conclusive as it mightiseom 
to be) when compared witii the consideration that here, 
at this point, terminated the clue. 'There must be 
something wrong,' I said, * about the nail.' I touched 
it ; and the head, with about a qiiarter of an inch of the 
shank, came off in my fingers. The rest of the shank 
was in the gimlet-hole, where it 'had been broken off. 
The fmctiu'C was an old one (for its edges were incrustcd 
with rust), and had apparently been accomplished by the 
blow of a hammer, Svhich had partially imbedded; in the 
top of the' bottom sash, tlic head portion of the liail. I 
now carefully replaced this head portion in the indenta- 
tion whence I had taken it, and the resemblance to a 
perfect nail was complete ; the fissm*e was invisible. 
Pressing the spring, I gently raised the sash for a few 
inches ; the head went up with it, remaining firm in its 
bed. I closed the window, and the semblance of the 
whole nail was again jDerfect. 

" The riddle, so flu*, >yas now i mriddlfed. The 
assassin had cscapiod through the wiii dow wliicii looked 
upon ^e bed. 'Dropping of its own accord upon tuB^ 
exit (o£4)erhiaps purposely closed), it had become _&s- 
tened by the spring ; and it was the retention of "this 
spring which had been mistaken by the police 'tenri^x 
of the nail ; fai-thcr inquuy being thus considereSTun- 
necessory. . 

'*T.'hc next (jaestion is that of the mode of descen t. 
Upon TMs point T had been satisfied In my walk with 
you around the building. About five feet and a half 
from the casement in question there runs a lightning- 
rod. From this rod it would have been impossible for 
any one to reach the "window itself, to say nothing of 
entering it. I observed, however, that the shutters of 
the fom'th storey were of the peculiar kind called by 
Parisian caq^enters /errades^ a kind rarely employed at 
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tlie present day, V but frequently seen .upon very lold 
mansions at Lyons and Bordeaux. Tlicy are in t the 
form of an ordmary door (a single, not a folding-door), 
except tliat the lower half is 'latticed or worked in open 
trellis, thus> affording an excellent hold for the hands. 
In the present instcmce these shutters are fully three 
feet and a half broad. When we saw them :from tlie 
rear of the house, ;they were both aboutihalf open, tliat 
is to say, they stood off at right angles from the wall. 
It is probable that the police, as well as myself, cxt 
aminedithe back of the tenement ; but, if so, in looking 
at ikese ferradosy in the line of their breadth, (as they 
must have done), they did not perceive this great 
breadth itself, or, at all events, failed to take it into 
due consideration. In fact, having once satisfied them- 
selves .that no egress could have been made in this 
quai*ter, they would naturally bestow here a vciy cursoiy 
examination. It was clear to me, however, that the 
shutter belonging to the window at the head of the bed, 
wotdd, if swung fully back to the waU, reach to, within 
two feet of the Ughtning-rod. It was also evident /that, 
by exertion of a very imusual degree of activity and 
courage, an -entrance into the window,, from the rod, 
might have been thus effected. By reaching to the 
distance of two feet and a half (we now suppose the 
shutter open to its whole extent) a robber might have 
taken a firm gi*asp upon the trcUis-work. .Letting igo, 
then, his hold upon the rod^ placing j his .feet, securely 
against the wall, and springing boldly from it,, he might 
have swimg the shutter so as to close, it, and, if we 
imagine the window open at the timie,, might ev^n have 
swimg himself into the room. , • < , 

.. " I wish you, to bear especially in niind that I have 
spoken of a vefy imusual degree ofi activity as requisite 
to success in so hazardous and .so jdifficult a, feat. It. is 
my design to sho>v;. you— first, that .the ^ thuig niight 
possibly have beeU; [accomplished ; ;,but, ^secondly, and 
chiefly y I wisl^ to impress upon your imderstanding the 

E* 2 
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very ^aptraordinaryy tlic almost preternatural, character 
of. that agility, which could have accomplished it. 

.".You will say, no doubt, using the language of the 
law, that 'to make out my case,* I should rather \mder- yj 
value, than insist upon a full estimation of the activity 
required in this matter. This may be the practice in 
law, but it is not the usage, of reason. My ultimate 
object is only the truth. My immediate purpose is to 
lead. you to place in juxtaposition, that very unusual 
activity of which I have. just spoken. with that very 
peculiar shrill (or hai'sh) and unequal voice about whose 
nationality no two persons could be found to agree, and 
in whose utterance no syllabification could be detected.** 
At these words a vague and ; half-formed conception 
of the , meaning of Dupin flitted over my mind. I 
seemed to be upon the verge of comprehension without 
power to comprehend; as men, at times, find them- 
selves upon the brink of remembrance,: without being 
able, in the end, to remember. My friend went on 
with his discQurse. i ,. 

,'*, You will see," he said, " that I have shifted the 
question from the mode of egress to that of ingress. . It 
was my. design to convey the. idea that l)oth were effected 
in[the same manner, at. the, same point, i Let' us now 
revert to the interior of i the. room. . Let us survey the 
appearances here. The drawers of the bm'cau, it is said, 
had been rifled^ although . many ai'tieles of apparel still 
remained within. them. ,The conclusion here is absurd. 
It is . a . mere guess--^a ve^y silly one— and no more. 
How j are we. to know tluit the. articles found in the 
drawei^ were not . all . these drawers had originally con- 
tained? Madame PEspanaye and. her daughter lived 
an exceedingly, retired, life, saw no company, .seldom 
went out, had little use for changes of habiliment. 
Those found, were , at least of as. good qiuility as any 
likely to be possessed by these ladies. If a thief had 
taken any, why did he not take the best — ^why did he 
not take all? In a word, why did. he abandon four 
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tliouBOiid francs in gold to encumber himself with a 
bmidlc of linen? The gold t(;a« abandoned. Neai'ly 
the whole sum mentioned by Monsieur Miguaud, the 
banker, was discovered, in bags, upon the floor. I wish 
you, therefore, to discai'd from your thoughts the blim- 
dering idea of motive, engendered in the brains of the 
police by that portion of the evidence which speaks of 
money delivered at the door of the house. Coincidences 
ten times as remai'kable as this (the delivery of the 
money, and murder committed within three days upon 
the party receiving it), hai)pen to all of us every hour 
of our lives, without attracting even momentary notice. 
Coincidences^JiL.genejcalj^are gi'eat stuoihlixi^^ 
the way of that qh^ who have been educato^ 

to know jiiptlung. .of the tUpory of .proBaB^ijyiei^^ 
Jheoiy to Avhicli. the , mpgjt . gloripuei , ol:^ta,i)LJumian 
reseai*cir ai*e indebted for the most glorious of illustra- 
tion^^ In the present instance, had the gold been gone, 
Tn^fact of its deliveiy three days before would have 
ferine^, sometliing more tlian a coincidence. It would 
have been corroboi-ative of this idea of motive. But, 
imder the real circiunstances of the case, if we are to 
suppose gold the motive of this outrage, we must also 
imagine the perpetrator so vacillating an idiot as to 
liavc abandoned his gold and his motive together. 

* * Keeping now stci ulily in mind the points to which 
I have di'awTii yo ur attenfaon:::r-t^iat pccuIijga:jvoice3Jiui^ 

m ur^rSOSingularl y ftfynoimiH nw fhiQ,^lpt. na gl^pAe^iii 

If^bl^h^^^y i*^gp1f Here is a woman strangled to death 
by manual strength, and thrust up a chimney^ head 
downward. Ordinaiy assassins employ no such modes 
of murder as this. Least of all, do they thus dispose of 
the mmrdered. In the manner of thrustinjg the corpse 
up the chimney, you will admit tliat there was something 
excessively outri — something altogether irreconcileable 
with our common notions of hiunan action, even when 
we suppose the actors the most depraved of men. Think, 
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tooi how great must liave been that strength whicli 
could' have thrust the body up such an apei*ture so 
forcibly that ' the imited vigour of several persons was 
found barely siifHcient to drag it dowfi / 

* "Turn, now, to other indications of the employment 
of a vigour most marvellous. On the hearth were thick 
tresses — ^very thick tresses— of ' grey human hair. These 
had been torn out by the roots. You are aware of the 
great force necessary in tearing thus from the head even 
twenty or thirty hairs togetlier. You saw the locks in 
question, as well* as myself. ' Their roots (a hideous 
sight ! ) wore clotted with fragments of the flesh of tho 
scalp^-4hiro token of tlio procligious power which had 
bfeeri exerted iii uprooting perhaps half-a-million of hairs 
at 'a time. The throat of the old lady was not merely 
cut; but the head absolutely severed fi-om the body: the 
ihstrumeht was a mere razor. I wish you also to look 
at the' hruM ferocity of these deeds. • Of the bruises 
upoii the body of Maddme PEspayne* I do not speak. 
Monsieiu' Dumas,' and his worthy coadjutor Monsiom* 
Etifenno, have pronounced that they were inflicted by 
some obtusb instnimcnt; and so far th^so gentlemen 
ar6 very correct. 'Ilie 'obtuse instrument was clearly 
the tetohe pavement' in the yard, upon which the victim 
had fallen from the window whidi looked in upon the 
bed.' Thiri idea, however siiiiple it may now seem, 
6sdaped the police for the same reason that the breadth 
of the shutters escaped th'em ; bcbause, by the aflair of 
the inaili?, their perceptions had been hermetically sealed 
s^iiist tho possibility of the windows having ever been 
bp^hed'atan. • . . i ; r 

' "If now' ' ' ill' additioii to' all these things,* you have 
prop^i-ly'reflefcted'uppn the odd disorder of th^ chamber, 
W^'have jgone 'so ftr tiA to cpmbinef the idea of an agility 
U^iinding, 8( streii'gth' 'superhiimaii, a ferocily brutal, a 
butchery withotit inotiYe, a gi^otesiquerie in horror abso- 
lutelv alien from humanity, and a voice foreign in tone 
to the cai*s of men of many nations, and- devoid of all 
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(listinct or intclUgiblc syllabification. What result, 
then, has ensued ? AVhat impression have I made upon 
your fancy?" 

I felt a creeping of the flesh as Dupin asked me the 
question. " A madman/' I said, " has done this deed 
' — some raving maniac, escaped from a neighbouring 
Maison de Saute." 

"In some respects," he replied, "yom* idea is not 
irrelevant. J3ut the voices of madmen, even in their 
•wildest paroxysms, are never fomul to tally with that 
peculiar voice heard upon the stairs. Madmen are of 
some nation ; and their language, however incoherent 
in its words, has always the coherence of syllabifica- 
tion. Besides, the hair of a madman is not such as I 
now hold in my hand. I disentangled this little tuft 
from the rigidly-clutched fingers of JSladame rEs2)anaye. 
Tell me what you can make of it." 

"Dupin!" I said, completely unner\xd, " tliis hair 
is most unusual — ^this is no human hair!" . 

" I have not asserted that it is," said he ; " but, be- 
fore we decide this point, I wish you to glance at the 
little sketch I have here traced upon this paper. It is 
a facsimile drawing of what has been described in one 
portiou of the testimony * as dark bi*uises< and deep in- 
dentations of fimgcr-nails * upon the throat of Mademoi- 
selle rE8i)anayc; and in another (by Messrs. Dumas 
and Etienne), as a ' series of livid spots, evidently the 
impression of fingers.' " ' 

** You will perceive," continued my friend, spreading 
out the paper upon the table before us, ** that the draw- 
ing gives the idea of a firm and fixed hold.. There is no 
slipping apparent. Each finger has retainedr^possibly 
luitil the death of the victim— the fearfid grasp by which 
it originally embedded itself. Attempt, now, to. place all 
yom*. fingers, at the same time, in the respective impres- 
sions as you see them." . . ,. 

I made the attempt in vain. 

" Wc are , possibly not giving this mattet . a . fair 
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trial," lie said. " The paper is spread out upon a plane 
siuface ; but. the human thi-oat is cylindrical. Here is 
a billet of wood, the circumference of which is about 
that of the throat. Wmp the drawing around it, and 
tiy the experiment again." 

I did 80 ; but the difficulty was even more obvious 
than before. "This,** I said, "is the mark of no human 
hand.** 

"Read now,*' replied Dupin, ** this passage fi'om 
Cuvier.'* 

It was a minute anatomical and generally desciip- 
tive account of the large fulvous oumng-outang of the 
l^<a8t Indian Islands. II10 gigantic stature, the pro- 
digious strength and activity, the wild ferocity, and 
the imitative propensities of these mammalia are suffi- 
ciently well known to all. I understood the full horroi'S 
of the murder at once. 

"ITie description of the digits,** said I, as I made an 
end of reading, " is in exact accordance with the draw- 
ing. I see that no animal but an ourang-outang, of the 
species here mentioned, coidd have impressed the indeu'- 
tations as you have traced them. This tuft; of tawny 
hair, too, is identical in character with that of the beast 
of Cuvier. But I cannot possibly comprehend the pai'ti- 
culars of this frightful mystery. Besides,, there were 
two Yoices heard in contention; and one of them was 
unquestionably the voice of a Frenchman.*' 

" True ; and you will remember an expression attri- 
buted almost imanimously, by the evidence, to this voice 
— the expression, * Mon Dieu !' This, under the circura" 
stances, has been justly charactensed by one of the wit- 
nesses (Montani, the confectioner), as an expression of 
remonstrance or expostulation. Upon these two words, 
therefore, I have. mainly built my hopes of a full 
solution of the riddle. A Fi'enchman was cognisant 
of the murder. It is possible — ^indeed it is far. more 
than probable — that he was innocent of all , parti- 
cipation in the bloody ti'ansactions which took place. 
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Iriie ouraug-outang may have escaped from him. He 
nay have traced it to the chamber;. but, mider the Jigi- 
atiiig cii*cmnstancc8 which ensued, he could never have 
] ccaptm'ed it. It is still at large. I will not pm*suc 
these guesses — for I have no right to call them more— - 
since the shades of reflection upon which they are based 
are scarcely of sufficient depth to be appreciable by my 
own intellect, and since I could not pretend to make 
them intelligible to the understanding of another. We 
will call them guesses, then, and speak of them as such. 
If the Frenchman in question is indeed, as I suppose^ 
hinocent of this ati'ocity, this advertisement, which I 
left last night, upon our return home, at the office of 
* Le Monde* (a paper devoted to the shipping intei*est» 
and much sought by sailora), will bring him to our 
residence.*' 

lie handed me a i)aper, and I read tlius : — 

» 

Caught — In the Bois de Boulogne^ early in the 

monilng of the inst, (the morning of the murder), 

a very large tawny ourang-ontang of the Bornese species. 
The otvner (tvho is ascertuined to he a sailor belonging to 
a Maltese vessel), may have the animal again, upon iden- 
tifying it satisfactorily, and paying a few charges arising 

from its capture and keeping. Call at No, , Rue y 

Faubourg St, Germain^ an troisihne, 

*' How was it possible," I asked, ** tliat you should 
know the man to be a sailor, and belonging to a Maltese 
vessel?" 

** I do iwt know it," said Dupin. " I am not sure of 
it. Here, however, is a small piece of ribbon, which, 
from its form, and from its greasy appearance, has evi- 
dently been used in tying the hair in one of those long 
f/ueu€s of which sailors are so fond. Moreover, tliis knot 
is one which few besides sailors can tie, and is peculiar 
to the Maltese. I picked the ribbon up at the foot of 
the lightning-rod. It coiUd not have belonged to either 
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of the deceasod. Now if, after all, I am wrong in my 
induction from this, ribhon, that the Frenchman was a 
sailor belonging to a Maltese vessel, still I can have 
done no hann in saying what I did in the advertisement. 
If I am in error, he wiU merely suppose that I have been 
misled by some circumstance into which he will not take 
the trouble to inquii'e. But if I am right, a great point 
is gained. Cognizant, although innocent of the murder, 
the Frenchman will naturally hesitate about replying to 
the advertisement — about demanding the ouning-outang. 
Ho will reason thus : — ' I am innocent; I am poor; my 
ourang-outang is of gj'cat value — ^to one in my circum- 
stancos a fortune of itself; why should 1 lose it through 
idle apprehensions of danger: Here it is, within my 
grasp. It was found in the Bois de Boulogne — ^at a vast 
distance from the scene of that butchery. How can it 
ever be suspected that a brute beast should have done 
the deed ? The police are at fault — ^they have failed to 
procure the slightest clue. Should they even trace the 
animal, it would be impossible to prove mo cognizant 
of the murder, or to implicate me in guilt on account of 
tliat cognizance. Above all, / am /cnoton, ITie adver- 
tiser designates me as the possessor of the beast. I am 
not sure to what limit his knowledge may extend. 
Should I avoid claiming a property of so great value, 
which it is Imown. that I possess, I shall render the 
animal at least liable to suspicion. It is not my policy 
to attract attention either to, myself or to the beast. I 
will answer i;he advertisement, get tlio ourang-outaug, 
and keep it close until this matter has blown over.' " 

At this moment we heard a step upon the stairs. 

. •* Bo ready," said Dupin, " with your pistols, but 
neither use them nor show tliem until at . a signal from 
myself.": . * . . «■ ,» 

The front door of the house- had been left open[ and 
the visitor had entered, without ringing, and advanced 
several steps upon the staircase.,. Now, hoiy^ver, he 
seemed to hesitate. Presently, we hqard l^m descend- 
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iiig. Dupin was moving quickly to the door, when we 
ng»m heard him coming up. lie did not tiun bsick a 
second time, but stepped up with decision, and rapped 
at the door of our chamber. 

" Come in," said Dupm, in a cheerful and hearty 
tone. 

A man entered* He was a sailor, evidently — a tall, 
stout, and muscidar-looking person, with a certain dare- 
devil expression of countenance, not altogether impre- 
possessing. His face, greatly sunburnt, was more than 
half hidden by whisker and mustachio. He had with 
him a huge oaken cudgel, but appeared to be otherwise 
imarraed. He bowed awkwardly, and bade us " good 
evening," in French accents, which, although somewhat 
Neufchatelish, were still sufficiently indicative of a 
Parisiau origin. 

*' Sit do^vn, my friend," said' Dupin. "I suppose 
you have called about tlie om*ang-outang. Upon my 
word, I almost envy you the possession of him; a 
remarkably fine, and no doubt a very valuable animal. 
How old do you suppose liim to be ?" 

Tlie sailor drew a long breath, with the air of a man 
relieved of some intolerable burden, and then replied, 
in an assured tone : 

** I have no way of telling ; but ho can't be more 
than foiu' or live yonrrt old. Have you got liiiu hero ?" 

" Oh, no ; wo had no c(mvonience8 for keeping liim 
l>ore. He is at a livciy-stablc in the Hue Dubourg, just 
by. You can get him in the morning. Of coui'sc, you 
are prepared to identify the property ?" 

" To be sure I am, sir." 
I shall be sorry to part with him" said Dupin. 
I don't mean that you should be at all this trouble 
for nothing, sir," said the man — " couldn't expect it. 
Am very willing to pay a reward for finding the animal ; 
that is to say, anything in reason." 

" Well," replied my Mend, " that is all very fair, to 
be sure; Let mo think — ^what should I have ? Oh ! I 
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will tell you. My reward shall be this — ^you shall give 
me all the infonnation in your power about these mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue." 

Dupin said the last words in a very low tone, and 
very quietly. Just as quietly, too, he walked toward 
the door, locked it, and put the key in his poeket. He 
then di'ew a pistol from his bosom, and plaeed it, with- 
out the least fluny, upon the table. 

Tlie sailor's face flushed up as if he were stiiiggling 
with suffocation. He stalled to his feet and grasped 
his cudgel ; but the next moment he fell back into his 
seat, ti'cmbling violently, and virith the countenance of 
death itself. lie spoke not a word. I pitied him from 
the bottom of my heart. 

" My friend," said Dupin, in a kind tone, " you are 
alarming yourself mmccessarily ; you are, indeed. We 
mean you no hann whatever. I pledge you the honom' 
of a gentleman and of a Frenchman that we intend j'ou 
no iujuiy. I perfectly well know that you are innocent 
of the ati'ocitics in tlie Hue Morgue. It will not do, 
however, to deny that you ai'e in some measure impli- 
cated in them. From what I have already said, you 
must know that I have had means of information about 
this matter — means of which you could never have 
di'camed. Now the thing stands thus. You have done 
nothing which you could have avoided— nothing, cer- 
tainly, which renders you culpable. You were not even 
guilty of robbeiy, when you might have robbed vrith 
impunity. You have nothing to conceal. You have 
no reason for concealment. On the other «hand, you 
are bound by eveiy principle of honour to confess all 
you know. An innocent man is now imprisoned, 
ehai*ged with that crime of which you can point out 
the perpetrator." 

ITie sailor had recovered his presence of mind, in a 
gi'cat measure, while Dupin uttered these words ; but 
his original boldness of bearing was all gone. 

*♦ So help me God," said he, after a brief pause, " I 
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will tell you all I know about this affaii* ; but I do not 
expect you to believe one half I saj' — I should be a fool, 
indeed, if I did. Still, I am innocent, and I will make 
a clean breast, if I die for it.'* 

What he stated was in substance this: — He had 
lately made a voyage to the Indian Archipelago. A 
party, of which he formed one, landed at Borneo, and 
passed into the interior on an excursion of pleasiu'e. 
Himself and a companion had captured the ourang- 
outang. lliis compjuiion dying, the animal fell into 
his o^vn exclusive possession. After gi'eat trouble, occa- 
sioned bj'^ the intractable ferocity of his captive during 
the home voyage, he at length succeeded in lodging it 
safely at his own residence in Paids, where, not to attract 
toward himself the unpleasant curiosity of his neighbours, 
he kept it carefully secluded, until such time as it should 
recover fron\ a wound in the foot, received from a splin- 
ter on board ship. His ultimate design was to sell it. 

lletuniing home from some sailors* fi'olic on th(^ 
night, or rather in the morning of the murder, he fomid 
the beast occupying his own bedroom, into which it had 
broken from a closet adjoining, where it had been, as 
was thought, secm*ely confined. Razor in hand, and 
fully lathered, it was sitting before a looking-glass, 
attempting the operation of shaving, in which it had no 
dimbt previously watched its master through the key-hole 
of the closet. 'J'eiTified at the sight of so dangerous a 
weai)on, in tlie possession of an animal so ferocious, and 
so well able to use it, the man, for some monients, was 
at a loss what to do. He had been accustomed, how- 
ever, to quiet the creatm*e, even in its fiercest moods, by 
the use of a whip ; and to this he now resorted. Upon 
sight of it, the omTing-outang sprang at once through 
the door of the chamber, down the stairs, and thence 
tlu'ough a window, unfortunately open, into the street. 

The Frenchman followed in despair — the ape, razor 
still in hand, occasionally stopping to look back and 
gesticulate at its pursuer, until the latter bad nearly 
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come \ip with it. It then again made off. lu tliis uuui- 
ner the chase continued for a long time. The streets 
were profoundly quiet, as it was nearly three o'clock in 
the morning. In passhig down an alloy in the roixr of 
tho:Ilue Morgue, the fugitive's attention was arrested 
by a light gleaming from the open window of Madame 
I'Espanaye's chamber,. in the fourth storey of her.house. 
Ensiling. to the building, it perceived, the lightning-rod^ 
clambered up with inconceivable agility, grasped the 
shutter, which was tlirown iuUy liack tigainst the wall, 
and, by its means, s^vuug itself directly upon the head- 
board of the bed. Tlie whole feat did not occupy a 
minutQ. ' :T)io shutter was hiokcd open again ))y the 
ourang-outang as it entered the room. 

The sailor, in the meantime, was. both rejoiced and 
perplexed. He had strong hopes of now re-capturing 
the brute, as it could scarcely escape from the trap into 
which it had ventured, except by the rod, where it might 
be . intercepted as it came down. On tlio other hand, 
there was much cause for anxiety as to what it might 
do in the house. This latter reflection urged the man 
still to follow the ftigitive. A lightning-ripd is ascended 
without difficulty, especially by a sailor; but when ho had 
arrived as high as the winaow, which lay far to his left, 
his career was stopped : the most that he could accom- 
plish was, to reach over so as to obtain a glimpse of the 
interior of the room. At this glimpse, he nearly fell from 
his hold through excess of hoiTor. Now it was that those 
hideous shrieks arose upon the night which had startled 
from slumber the inmates of the Hue Morgue. Madame 
FEspanaye and her daughter, ha'bited in their night- 
clotlies, had apparently been occupied in arranging some 
papers in the iron chest afready mentioned, wliich hod 
been wheeled into the middle of the room. It was open, 
and its contents lay beside it on the floor. The victims 
must have been sitting ^vith their backs toward the win- 
dows ; and fr*om tlie time elapsing between the ingress 
of the beast and the screams, it seems probable. that it 
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was not immediately pei-ceiTcd. The flappiug-to of tlio 
shntter tvould naturally have been at^buted to the 

wind. 

Ab the sailor looked in, the gigantic animal had 
seized Madame rEepanayebythehair, which was loose, 
im she had been combing it, and ytaa flourishing the razor 
about her face, in imitation of the motions of a barber. 
The daughter lay proBtratcisod motlouless.; she -bad 
swooned. The acTcams and struggles of the old lady, 
duiing which the hair was torn Irom hcri1icod,.liadtcifl 
effect of changing the probably pacific purpose oflthe 
ourang-outong into those of wi'ath. With one deter-' 
mined sweep of its muscular aim it nearly Bevered her' 
head from her body. The sight of blood inflamed its 
nnger into tnazj. Gnashing its teeth, and flaslungffire- 
from its oye8,it flew iipou the body of the gii-1, anil'ini- 
btiddcd its fcnrM talons in her throat, retaining its gi'aup 
until she expired. Its wiuidcriug ond ivild glanees feU 
itt th^ niomeutnpon the head of tlic bed, ovcv which 
the'fe.cc of its master, rigid with 'borror, was jusL^- 
cermble. The fury of the beast, which no doubt-still 
bore in miod the dreaded whip, was instantly converted 
into fear. Conasious of having iieserved punishment, it 
seemed desiiDus ofconcetttrng^itn :bloody deeds, > and 
skipped about the chamber m an '-agony iof neETOus' 
i^itntion; thi'owit^ down 'and breakmg tho fumituro 
us it moved, and dragging the bed 'from the bedstfiad. 
la conclusion, it first seized the corpse of tho daughter, 
luid tbniHtitup the chimiioy,a8 it was found;, then that 
of the old lady, which it inunediately hurled liirough the 
windofr headlong. 

As'&e ape approached the casement with its muti- 
lated burden, the sailor shrank aghast to "the rod, and, 
rather gliding than clambering down it, hurried at once 
home, di'cading tlio consequences of the butchery, and 
gladly abandoning, in his terror, all solicitude about tho 
fate of the ourang-outang. The wonls heard by the 
party upon the staircase were the Frenchman's exclama- 
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mingled with tlio fSondisli 




I hnvo scnrcely nnytl>ing to ndcl. nii' oiirnng- 
outnnjr must hnrc escaped fVoin the cbambcr by the. 
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rod, just before the breaking of the door. It must 
have closed the window as it passed through it. It was 
subsequently caught by the owner himself, who obtained 
for it a large smn at the Jardin des Plantes. Le Bon 
was instanuy released, upon our narratiye of the circum- 
stances, with some comments from Dupin, at the Bureau 
of the Perfect of Police. This functionary, however 
well disposed towai'ds my friend, could not altogether 
conceal his clingriu at tlie tiun which affairs had taken, 
and wtis fain to indulge in a sai*casm or two about die 
propriety of every person minding his own business. 

*' Let him, talk " said Dupin, who had not thought it 
necessary to reply. '* Let him discoiu'se ; it will ease 
liis conscience. I am satisfied with having defeated him 

in his own castle. J^J^Ij^^^^^^^i ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
solution of the mystery is by no means that matter for 
wonder wh ich hcL^iDpof^ps \t \ fnv^ ii] ♦^TttK ^V'' ^f^;^^ 
the Prelect is somewhat too cuiming to bo^ ])rofound. In 
lii s^visflQ iP ifl^ "0 g/gmgii . It is all head 

:e the pictures of the (joaaess JL*aveniar— or, at best, 
all head and shoulders, like a codfish. But he is a good 
creatm*e after all. I like him especially for one master 
stroke of cant, by which he has attained his reputation 
for ingenuity. I mean the way he has ' ddnter ce qui 
est, et d'expliqiter ce qui n'estpas^ " (of denying that which 
is, and of explaining that which is not).* 

• Kousscftu— NouTcUc Ilcloisc. 
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HEN.'iii an ai-ticlc entitled "The 
Murdei^ in tlic Riio Morgue,** I en- 
deavoured, about a year ago, to depict 
some very remarkable features in the 
mental character of my friend, the Che- 
valier C. Auguste Dupin, it did not occur to me that I 
should ever resume the subject. Tliis depicting of cha- 
racter constituted my desigii, and this design was tho- 
roughly fiulfiUed in the wild ti'ain of circumstances 
brought to instance Dupin's idiosyncrasy. I might have 
adduced other examples, but I should have proved no 
more. Late events, however, in their sui*pri8iug de- 
velopment, have sttu'tled me into some further details, 
wliich wiU carry with them the air of extorted con- 
fession. Hearing what I have lately heard, it would be 
indeed strange should I remain silent in regard to what 
I both heard and saw so long ago. 

* In the present narrative the author, under pretence of relatin((the 
fate of a Parisian ^mc/ife, has followed in minute detail the essential facts 
of a murder which was committed in the vicinity of New York, and which 
occasioned an intense and long.enduring excitement, and the mystery 
attending which had remained unsolved at the period when the present 
article was originallv written and published, viz., Nov. 1842. 

The** Mystery of Mary Bog6t" was composed at a distance from the 
scene of the aU-ocity, and with no other means of inyvstigation than the 
newspapers afforded. Thus much escaped the writer of Ivhich he could 
have availed himself had ho been upon the spot, and visited the localities. 
It may not be improper to record, nevertheless, that the confessions of 
iioo persons (one of them the Madame Beluc of the narrative), made, at 
different periods, long subsequent to the pnbliontion, conflrmed in fall, 
not only the general conclusion, but absolutely all the chief hypothetical 
details by which that conclusion was attained. 
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' Upon the lading up of the tragedy involved in the 
deatlis of Madame f Espanaye and her daughter, the 
Chevalier dismissed the aiFnir at once from his attention, 
and relapsed into his old habits of moody reverie. Prone 
at all times to abstraction, I readily fell in with his 
humour; and, continuing to occupy our chambers in 
the Fauboui'g Saint Germain, we gave the Future to the 
winds, and slmubered tranquilly in the Present, weaving 
the dull world around us into di-eams. 

But these dreams were not altogether iminteniipted. 
It may readily be supposed that the part played by my 
friend in the drama at. the Hue Morgue had not failed 
of its impression upon the fancies of the Parisian police. 
With its emissaries , the hame of Dupin had gro^n into 
a household word. Tiie simple character of those in- 
ductiotis by w:hich he had disentangled the mjisteiy never 
ha>i2itt been explained even to the Prefect, or to any 
otlier individual than myself, of course it is not surpris- 
ing that the affair was regarded as little less than mira- 
ciupus, or that the Chevalier's analytical abilities ac- 
quired for him the credit df intuition. His frankness 
would have led him to disabuse every inquirer of such 
prejudice; but his indolent huiaour forbade all farther 
agitation of a topic whose interest to liimself had long 
ceased. It thus happened that he found himself th . 
cyhosm*e of the policial eyes ; and the cases were not 
few in which attempt was made to engage liis sciTices 
at the Prefecture. One of tlie most remarkable instances 
was that of the mm'der of a yomig giil named Marie 
Roget. 

This event occurred about two yeare after the ati*ocity 
in the Rue Morgue. Marie, whose Christian and family 
name will at once arrest attention from their resemblance 
to those of the unfortimate " cigar gh'l," was the only 
daughter of the widow Estelle llog^t. The father had 
died during the child's infancy, and, from the period of 
his death until within eighteen months before the assas- 
sination which fonns the subject of our narrative, the 
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motlicr and daughter luid dw<ilt tc^tlier in the Kiw 
Pav4u SiuHt Aiidr^e ; Madaino there keeping a petuion, 
Qjuttitcd by Mum. AfTuira went mi t)iiu until tlio Inltcr 
had uttmncd hei- t^vcnty-sucund year, when hor great 
beauty attracted tlic notice of a pei-fumor, who occupied 
one of tlie ahopa in the basement of the Pohiia Royal, 




mid whose ciuUiin lay ehiclly among the desperuto 
adventurers infesting that ucighbuui'tiood. Monsieur 
IjC Blanc was not unawiu'c of the advantages to be de- 
rived from the attendance of the fair Mario in his per- 
fumery, and his liberal proposals were accepted eagerly 
by tile g^rl, although with somewhat more of hesl^tion 
by Madame. 

The anticipations of the sliopkceper were realised, 
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and Ills rooms soon became notonous tlirough the 
charms of tlie sprightly grisetie. She had been in his 
employ about a year when her admirers were thi'o^ni into 
coidusion by her sudden disappearance from the shop. 
Monsieur Le Blanc was unable to account for her ab- 
sence, and Madame Rog^t was distracted with anxiety 
and teiTor. Tlie public papers immediately took up the 
theme, and the police were upon the point of making 
serious investigations, when, one fine moniuig, after the 
lapse of a week, Marie, in good health, but with a some- 
what saddened air, made her re-appearance at her usual 
coimtcr in the perfumer3\ All inquiiy, except that of a 
private character, was of course immediately hushed. 
Monsiem' Le Blanc professed total ignorance, as before. 
Marie, with Madame, replied to all questions that the 
last week had been spent at the house of a relation in 
tlie countiy. Thus the affair died away, and was gene- 
mlly forgotten; for the girl, ostensibly to relieve herself 
from the impertinence of cm'iosity, soon bade a final 
adieu to the perfumer, and sought the shelter of her 
mother's residence in the Rue Pavee Saint Andree. 

It was about five mouths after tliis return home 
that her friends were alarmed by her sudden disap- 
pearance for the second time. Three days elapsed, and 
notliing was heard of her. On the fourth, her corpse 
Mas found floating in the Seine, hear the shore which 
is opposite the Quartier of the Rue Saint Andi*ee, and 
at the point not very for distant from the secluded 
noighboiu*hood of the Bam^re du Roule. 

ITie atrocity of this murder (for it was at once evi- 
dent that murder had been committed), the youth and 
beauty of the victim, and, above all, her previous noto- 
riety, conspired to produce intense excitement in the 
minds of the sensitive Pai-isians. I can call to mind no 
similar occurrence producing so general and so intense . 
an effect. For several weeks, in the discussion of this 
one absorbing themd, evto the momentous political ^ 
topics of the day were forgotten. The Prefect made 
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unusual exeitions ; and the powers of the whole Pari- 
sian police were, of course, tasked to the utmost ex- 
tent. • . • :......, i.,; 

• Upon the first discoveiy of the corpse,- it waa not 
supposed that the murderer would be able to elude, for 
more than a very brief period, the inquisition which was 
immediately set on foot. It was not until the expiration 
of a week that it was deemed necessary to offer a re- 
ward ; and even then this reward was limited to a thou- 
sand francs. In the meantime the investigation proceeded 
with vigour, if not always with judgment, and numerous 
individuals were examined to no purpose ; while, owing 
to the continual absence of all clue to the mystery, the 
popular excitement greatly increased. At the end of the 
tenth day, it was thought advisable to double the sum 
originally proposed ; and, at length, the : second week 
having elapsed without leading to any discoveries, and 
the prejucUcc which always exists in Paris against the 
police having given vent to itself in several serious hneutes^ 
the Prefect took it uponliimself to offer the sum of twenty 
thousand francs '^ for the conviction of tho assassin ;" or, 
if more than one should prove. to have been implicated 
'' for the conviction of any one of the assassins." In tho 
proclamation setting forth this reward a full pardon was 
promised to any accomplice who should come forward 
in evidence against his fellow; and to the whole was 
appended, wherever it appeared, the private placard of 
a com^iittee of citizens, offering ten thousand francs, in 
addition to the amount proposed by the Prefecture. The 
entire reward thus stood at no less than thirty thousand 
fr'ancs, which will be regai'ded as an extraominary sum 
when we consider the hiunble condition of the girl^ and 
the great frequency in large cities of such atrocities as 
the one described. j. 

No one doubted now that the mystery of this murder 
would be immediately brought to light. But although, 
in one or two instances, arrests were made* which pro- 
mised elucidation, yet nothing was elicited which could 
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implicate the parties suspected; oud they were discharged 
forthwith. Strange as it may appear, the third week 
firo/n the discovery of the body had passed — and passed 
without any light being thrown upon the subject— before 
even a riunour of the events which had so agitated the 
public mind reached the ears of Dupin and myself. 
Engaged in researches which had absorbed our whole 
attention, it had been neai'ly a month since either of us 
had gone abroad or received a visitor, or more than 
glanced at the leading political ^ articles in one of 
the daily papers. The first intelligence of the murder 
was brought us by G — -^i— hi person. He called upon us 
early in the afternoon of the tlurteenth of July, 18 — , and 
remained with us until late iti the night. He had been 
piqued by the failure of all his endeavours to ferret out 
the assassins. His reputatioii-^-so he said, with, o, pecu- 
liarly Parisian air-ywas at stake. Even his honoii was 
concerned, yhc eyes of the public were upbii himf and 
there was really no sacrifice which h^ woiud not be lyil- 
ling to make for the development' of the mysteiy.vfe 
concluded H somewhat droll speech with a complioabnt 
upon what he was pleased to term the 7ac^ of Dupin; and 
made him a direct, and certainly, a liberal proposition, 
the precise nature of which I do hot feel myself at liberty 
to disclose, but which has no bearing upon the proper 
subject of my naiTativc. 

The coniplimcnt my friend rebutted as best he could, 
but the proposition he accepted at once, although its 
advantages were altogether provisional, lliis point being 
settled, the Prefect broke forth into explanations of his 
own views, interspersing them with long comments upon 
the evidence ; of which latter we were not yet in pos- 
session. He discoursed much, and, beyond doubt, learn- 
edly ; . while I hazarded an occasional suggestion as the 
night wore di-owsily away. Dupin, sitting steadily in his 
accustomed arm-chair, was the embodiment of respectful 
attention. He wore spectacles dming the whole inter- 
view; and an occasional glance beneath their green 
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glasses sufficed to convince me that lie slept not the less 
soundly, becnuse silently, throughout the Boven or eight 
Icndcn-footfiil hours which immediately prcoeded the 
departure of the Pi-efcet. 

In the morning I procured, nt the Prefecture, a Ml 
report of nil the evidenec elicited, and at the Tiirious 




newspaper-offices a copy of every pnpcr m which, fi-om 
first to lust, luidheen publiHlii^d any decisive infornuitioii 
in regni-d to this snd nffair. I'm; from all that was 
positively dispraved, this mnss of mfoimation stood 
thus : — 

Marie Rog6t left the residence of her mother, in tlio 
Bue Pavee St. Andrec, about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing of Sunday, June the twenty-second, 18 — , Ingoing 
out she ^vc notice to a Monsieur Jacques St. Kustnche, 
and to him only, of her intention to spend the day with 
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an aunt who resided in the Rue des Dromes. The Rue 
des Dr6mes is a short and narrow but populous thorough- 
fare, not far from the banks of the river, and at a dis- 
tance of some two miles, in the most direct course pos- 
sible, from the pension of Madame RogSt. St. Eustache •> 
was the accepted suitor of Marie, and lodged, as well as 
took his meads, at the pension. He was to have gone 
for his betrothed at dusk, and to have escorted her home. 
In the afternoon, however, it came on to rain heavily ; 
and, supposing that she would remain all night at her 
aunt^s (as she had done under similar circumstances 
before), he did not think it necessary to keep his pro 
mise. As night drew on, Madame RogSt (who was an 
infirm old lady, seventy years of age) was heard to ex- 
press a fear '* that she should never see Marie again ;'* 
but this observation attracted little attention at the 
time. 

On Monday it was ascertained that the girl had not 
been to the Rue des Dr6mes ; and when the day elapsed 
witliout tidings of her, a tardy search was instituted at 
several points in the city and its environs. It was not, 
however, until the fourth day from the period of her dis- 
appearance that anything satisfactory was ascertained re- 
specting her. On this day (Wednesday, the twenty-fifth of 
* June) a Monsieur Beauvais, who, with a friend, had been 
making inquiries for Marie near the Barriere du Roule, 
on the shore of the Seine which is opposite the Rue 
Pav^e St. Andr^e, was informed that a corpse had just 
been towed ashore by some fishermen, who had found it 
floating in the river. Upon seehig the body, Beauvais, 
after some hesitation, identified it as that of the per- 
fumery-girl. His friend recognised it more promptly. 

The face was suffused with dark blood, some of 
which issued from the mouth. No foam was soon, as in 
the case of the merelv drowned. There was no dis- 
colouration in the cellular tissue. About the throat were 
bruises and impressions of fingers. The arms were bent 
over on the chest and were rigid. The right hand was . 
5, F 
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clenched, the left partially open. On the left wrist 
were two circular excoriations, apparently the effect of 
ropes, or of a rope in more than one volution. A part 
of the right wrist also was much chafed, as well as the 
. hack throughout its extent, hut more especially at the 
shoulder-hlades. In hringing the hody to the shore the 
fishermen had attached it to a rope ; hut none of the ex- 
coriations had heen effected hy Uiis. The flesh of the 
• neck was much swollen. There were no cuts apparent, 
or hruises which appeared the effect of hlows. A piece 
of lace was found tied so tightly around the neck as to 
he hidden from sight ; it was completely huried in the 
flesh, and was fastened hy a knot, which lay just under 
the left ear. This alone would liavo suflicod to produce 
death. The medical testimony spoke confidently of the 
virtuous character of the deceased. She had heen sub- 
jected, it said, to brutal violence. The corpse was in such 
condition when found that there could have heen no 
difficulty in its recognition hy friends. 

The dress was much torn and otherwise disordered. 
In the outer garment a slip, about a foot wide, had been 
torn upward from the bottom hem to the waist, but not 
torn off. It was wound three times round the waist, and 
secured by a sort of hitch in the back. The dress im- 
mediately beneath the frock was of fine muslin; and 
from this a slip eighteen inches wide had been torn en- 
tirely out — torn very evenly and with great care. It 
was found around her neck, fitting loosely, and secured 
with a hard knot. Over this muslin slip and the slip of 
lace the strings of a bonnet were attached, tlie bonnet 
being appended. The knot by which the strings of the 
bonnet were fastened was not a lady's, but a slip or 
sailor's knot. 

After the recognition of the corpse, it was not, as 
usual, taken to the Morgue (this foinnality being super^ 
fluous), but hastily interred not far from the spot at which 
it was brought ashore. Through the exertions of Beau- 
vais the matter was industriously hushed up, as far as 
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possible ; and several days bad elapsed before any public 
emotion resulted. A weekly paper, however, at length 
took up tbe tbeme ; the corpse was disinterred, and a 
re-examination mstituted ; but nothing was elicited be- 
yond what has been already noted. The clothes, how- 
ever, were now submitted to the mother and friends of 
the deceased, and fully identified as those worn by the 
girl upon leaving home. 

Meantime, the excitement increased hourly. Seve- 
ral individuals were arrested and discharged. St. Eus- 
tache fell especially under suspicion ; and he failed at 
first to give an intelligible account of his whereabouts 
during the Sunday on which Marie left home. Subse- 
quently, however, he submitted to Monsieur G , 

affidavits accounting satisfactorily for eveiy hour of the 
day hi question. As time passed and no discovery ensued, 
a tliousaud contradictory rumom's were circulated, and 
jomiialists busied themselves in sufjgestiona. Among 
these, the ouo which attracted the most notice was the 
idea that Marie Hoget still lived ; that the corpse found 
in the Seine was that of some other unfortunate. It 
will be proper that I submit to the reader some passages 
which embody the suggestion alluded to. These pas- 
sages are literal translations from L*Etoile, a paper con- 
ducted in general with much ability.* 

" Mattonioltollo llO({6t loft linr motbor's housd on Sunday morning, 
Jano Uie twenty-soonnd, 18—, wiUi the oatenRlble purposo t>f going f-o nee 
]i«r annt or somo other connexion in the Ruo dee BrOmea. From tliat 
hour no1>ody in proved to have aeon her. There is no trace or tidings of 
lier at all. * • • There has no person whatever come forward, 
f»o fnr, who aaw her at all on that day, ofler she left hor mother's door. 
* * * * Now, though we have no evidence that Marie Boget was in 
the land of the living after nine o'clock on Sunday, June the twenty- 
second, we have proof that up to that hour she was alive. On Wednesday 
noon at twelve a female body was discovered ailoat on the shore of the 
Barridre da Bonle. This was, even if we presume that Marie Bog6t was 
thrown into the river within three hours after she left her mother's house, 
only three days from the time she left her home— three days to an hour. 
But it is folly to suppose that the murder, if murder were coramitiedou her 
body, could have been consummated soon enough to have enabled her 

* ** All the followiug extracts, assumed to be quoted from the Paris 
newspapers, are exact transcripts of articles which oppeared in the New 
York journals. The names of people and places only have been changed. 

f2 
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mnrderors to throw the body into the river before midnight Thote who 
are ffoiltjr of each horrid crimee choose darkneee rether than light * * 
* * Tnoa we see that if the body found in the rirer too* that of Marie 
Rog6t, it conld only hare been in the water two and a half days, or three 
days at the onttide. All experience has shown that drowned bodies, or 
bodies thrown into the water immediately after death by violence, reqaire 
from six to ten da>ii for snflloient decomposition to take place to bring 
them to the top of the water. Byen where a cannon is fired over a corpse, 
and it rises before at least five or six days' immersion, it sinks again if let 
alone. New, we asli what was there in this case to cause a departure trom 
the ordinanr course of nataro 7 * * * * If the body had been kept 
in its mangled state on shero until Tuesday night, some trace wonld be 
found on shore of the murderors. It is a doubtful point, also, whether 
the body wonld be so soon afloat, even were it thrown in after having 
been dead two days. And, fnrthermoro, it is exceedingly iknprobable that 
any villains who had committed such a murder as is here supposed would 
have thrown the body in without a weight to sink it, when such a precau- 
tion could so easily nave been taken." 

Tlie editor here proceeds to argue that the body 
must have been in tlio water ** not tliree days merely, 
but at least five times tliree days," because it was so 
far decomposed that Beauvais had great difficulty in 
recognising it. This latter point, however, was fully 
disproved. I continue tlie translation : 

" What, then aro the facta on which If. Beauvais says that he has no 
doubt the body was that of Marie Boget7 He ripped up the gown sleeve, 
and says that he fojind marks which satisfied him of the identity. The 
public generally supposed those marks to have consisted of some aeserip- 
tion of scars. He ruobed the arm and found hair upon it ; something as 
indefinite, we think, as can readily be imagined— as Uttie conclusive aa 
finding an arm in the sleeve. M. Beauvais did not return that night, but 
sent word to Madame BogSt, at seven o'clock on Wednesday evening, that an 
investigation was still in progress respecting her daughtar. If we allow 
that Madame Bogdt. fh>m her age and grief, could not go over (which ie 
allowing a groat deal), thero certainly must have been some one wno would 
have thought it worth his while to go over and attend the investigation if 
they thought the body was that of Marie. Nobody went ever. Thero waa 
nothing said or heard about the matter in the Bue Pavte 8t Andr^ that 
raaohed even the ooonpanta of the same building. M. St Enstache, the 
lover and Intended husband of Marie, who boarded in her mother's house, 
deposes that he did not hear of the discovery of the bodv of his intended 
until the next morning, when M. Beauvais came into his chamber and 
told him of it. For an item of news like this it strikes us it was very coolly 
Mceived." 

In this way the journal endeavoured to create the 
impression of an apathy on the part of the relatives of 
Marie, inconsistent with the supposition that these rela- 
tives believed the corpse to be hoi's. . Its insinuations 
amount to this : that Marie, with the connivance of her 
friends, had absented hei'self from the city for reasons 
involving a charge against her chastity ; and that these 
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friends, upon the discoveiy of a corpse in the Seine, 
somewhat resembling that of the girl, had availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to impress the public with the 
belief of her death. But L'Etoile was again over-hasty. 
It was distinctly proved that no apathy, such as was 
imagined, existed; that the old lady was exceedingly 
feeble, and so agitated as to be unable to attend to any 
duty ; that St. Eustache, so far from receiving the news 
coolly, was distracted with grief, and bore himself so 
frantically that M. Beauvais prevailed upon a friend and 
relative to take charge of him, and prevent his attending 
the examination at the disinterment. Moreover, although 
it was stated by L'EtoUe that the corpse was re-interred 
at the public expense, that an advantageous offer of 
private sepulture \vas absolutely declined by the family, 
and that no niombor of the family attended the ceremo- 
nial — although, I say, all tliis was asserted by VEtoile 
in furtherance of the impression it desired to convey, 
yet (dl this was satisfactorily disproved. In a subsequent 
number of the paper an attempt was made to throw sus 
picion upon Beauvais liimself. The editor says, 

" Now, then, a change coraes over the matter. Wo are told that on ojio 

occasion, while a Madame B was at Madame Roget's honse, M. Beaa- 

vais, who was going out, told her that a gendarme was expected there, and 
that f he, Madame B., mast not say Anything to Uie gendarme until he 
returned, but lot the matter be for him. • • ♦ In the present po9- 
tnre ofatrairn M. Iteauvals appears to have hod the whole matter lool<ed 
up in liifl hend. A single step cannot bo taken without M. Beauvais ! for, 
go which way you will, you run against him. • • • For some reason 
he determined Uiat nolH>dy but himself should havo anything to do wltli the 
proceedings ; and he has elbowed the mole relatives out of the way, 
according to their representations, in a very singular manner. He 
seems to havo been very much averse to permitting the relatives to see 
fhe body." 

By the following fact some colour was given to the 
suspicion thus thrown upon Beauvais. A visitor at* his 
office, a few days prior to the girl's disappearance, and 
during the absence of its occupant, had observed a rose 
in the keyhole of the door, and the name ** Marie" in- 
scribed upon a slate which hung near at hand. 

The general impression, so far as we were enabled to 
glean it from the newspaper, seemed to be, that Marie 
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had been the victim of a gang of desperadoes ; that by 
these she had been borne across the river, maltreated, 
and murdered. Le Commcrdel^ however, a print of ex- 
tensive influence, was earnest in combating this popular 
idea. I quote a passage or two fcom its columns : 

" We are perstiaded that punult has hitherto been on a false scent, so 
for as it has been directed to the Barrldre da Boule. It fis Impossiole 
that a person so well known to thousands as this yoong woman was sbonld 
have passed three blocks without some one having seen her ; and anv one 
who saw her would have remembered it, for she interested all who knew 
lier. It was when the streets were Aill of people when she went ont. 
* * * Itis impossible that she could have gone to the Barriire da 
Boule or to the Hue des Drdmes without being recognised by a dozen 
persons; jet no one has come forward who has seen her outside her 
moUier's door, and there is no evidence, except the testimony concerning 
her exprtMed hittntion$, that she did go ont at all. Her gown was torn, 
bonnd round lier, and tied; and bv that the bo<ly was carried as a bundle. 
If the murder had been committed at the Barridre dn Roule there would 
have been no necessity for any such arrangement The fact that the 
body was found floating near the Barridre is no proof as to where it was 
thrown into the water. * * * A piece of one of Uie nnfortunate girl's 

gettiooats, two feet long and one foot wide, was torn out and tied under 
er chin around the back of her head, probably to prevent screams. This 
was done by fellows who had no pocket-handkerchief.'* 

A day or two before the Prefect called upon us, how- 
ever, some importemt information reached the police, 
which seemed to overthrow, at least, the chief portion of 
Le CommerdeVs argument. Two small boys, the sons 
of a Madame Deluc, while roaming among the woods 
near the Barri^re du Boule, chanced to penetrate a close 
thicket, within which were three or four large stones, 
forming a kind of seat, with a back and footstool. On 
the upper stone lay a white petticoat, on the second a 
silk Bcaif, A parasol, gloves, and a pocket-handkerchief 
were also here found. The handkerchief bore the name 
of ** Mario Bog^t." Fragments of dress were discovered 
on the brambles around. The earth was trampled, the 
bushes were broken, and there was every evidence of a 
struggle. Between the thicket and the river the fences 
were found taken down, and the ground bore evidence 
of some heavy burden having been dragged along it. .i 

A weekly paper, Le SoUil^ had the following ccfm- 
ments upon this discovery— comments which merely 
echoed the sentiment of the whole Parisian press :-— * ' 
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" The things bad all eridently been there at least three or foar weelts ; 
they were all mildewed down hard with the action of the rain; and stack 
together from mildew. The grass had grown aronnd and over some of 
them. The slllc on the parasol was strong;, bat the threads of it were ran 
together within. The npper part, where it had been doubled and folded, 
was all mildewed and rotten, and. tore on its being opened. • • * The 
pieces of her fh>ok torn oat by the bashes were about three inches wide 
and six inches long. One part was the hem of the frock, and it had been 
mended ; the other piece was part of the skirt, not the hem. They looked 
like strips torn off, and were on tho thorn-bush, about a foot from the 
ground. • * * There can be no doubt, therefore, that the spot of this 
appalling outrage has been discovered." . 

Consequent upon this discovery, new evidence ap- 
peared. Madame Deluc testified that she keeps a road- 
side inn not far from the hank of the river, opposite the 
Barriere du Boule. The neighhourhood is secluded, 
particularly so. It is the usual Sunday resort of black- 
guards from the city, who cross the river in boats. 
About three o'clock in the afternoon of the Sunday in 
question, a young girl arrived at tlie inn, accompanied 
by a young man of dark complexion. The two remained 
here for some time. On their departure they took the 
road to some thick woods in the vicinity. Lladame 
Deluc's attention was called to the dress worn by the 
girl, on account of its resemblance to one worn by a 
deceased relative. A scarf was particularly noticed. 
Soon after the departure of the couple, a gang of mis- 
creants made their appearance, behaved boisterously, 
ate and dranlc without malting payment, followed in 
tlie route of tho young man and girl, rctumod to the 
inn about dusk, and recrossed the river as if in great 
haste. 

It was soon after dark, upon this same evening, that 
Madame Deluc, as well as her eldest son, heard the 
screams of a female in the vicinity of the inn. The 
screams were violent but brief. Madame D. recognised 
not only the scarf which was found in the thicket, but 
the dress which was discovered upon the corpse. An 
omnibus-driver. Valence, now also testified that he saw 
Marie Rog6t cross a ferry on the Seine, on the Sunday 
in question, in company with a young man of dark com- 
plexion. He (Valence) knew Marie, and could not be 
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mistaken in her identity. The articles found in the 
thicket were fully identified hy the relatives of Marie. 

The items of evidence and information thus collected 
by myself from the newspapers, at the suggestion of 
Dupin, embraced only one more point ; but this was a 
point of seemingly vast consequence. It appears that, 
immediately after the discovery of the clothes as above 
described, the lifeless, or nearly lifeless body of St. 
Eustache, Marie*s betrothed, was found in the vicinity of 
what all now supposed the scene of the outrage. A 
phial labelled *Maudanum,'* and emptied, was found 
near him. His breath gave evidence of the poison. 
He died without speaking. Upon his person was found 
a letter, briefly stating his love for Marie, with his 
design of self-destruction. 

*' I need scarcely tell you," said Dupin, as he finished 
the perusal of my notes, ** that this, is a far more intincate 
case than that of the Bue Morgue ; from which it differs 
in one important respect. This is an ordinary ^ although 
an atix)cious instance of crime. There is nothing pecu- 
liai'ly outre about it. You will observe that for this 
reason the mysteiy has been considered easy, when for 
this reason it should have been considered difBcult, of 
solution. Thus, at first, it was thought unnecessary to 

offer a reward. The myrmidons of G were able 

at onco to comprehend how and why such an atrocity 
might have been committed. They could picture to their 
imaginations a mode — many modes, and a motive — 
many motives ; and because it was not impossible that 
either of these numerous modes and motives could have 
been the actual one, they have taken ^t for granted that 
one of them must. But the ease with which these 
variable fancies were entertained, and the very plausi- 
bility which each assumed, should have been understood 
as indicative rather of the difficulties than of the facili- 
ties which must attend elucidation. I have before 
observed that it is by prominences above the plane of 
the ordinary, that reason feels her way, if at all, in her 
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search for the true, and that the proper question in 
cases such as this, is not so much * what has occurred ?' 
as ' what has occurred that has never occurred before ?' 
In the investigations at the house of Madame TEspa- 
naye,* the agents of G were discouraged and con- 
founded by that very unusualness which, to a properly 
regidated intellect, would have afforded the surest omen 
of success ; while this same intellect might have been 
plunged in despair at tlic ordinary character of all that 
met the eye in the case of the perfumery-girl, and yet 
told of nothing but easy triumph to the functionaries of 
the Prefecture. 

"In the case of Madame TEspanay and her 
daughter there was, even at the beginning of our in- 
vestigation, no doubt that mm'der had been com- 
mitted. The idea of suicide was excluded at once. 
Here, too, we are freed, at the commencement, from 
all supposition of self-murder. The body found at the 
Barri^re du Roule was found under such circumstances 
as to leave us no room for embarrassment upon this 
important point. But it has been suggested that the 
corpse discovered is not that of the Marie Rog^t for the 
conviction of whose assassin, or assassins, the reward 
is offered, and respecting whom, solely, our agreement 
has been arranged with the Prefect. We both know 
this gentlemen, well. It will not do to trust him too 
far. If, dating our inquiries from the body found, and 
thence tracing a murderer, wo yet discover this body to 
be that of some other individual than !Marie ; or, if 
starting from the living Marie, we find her, yet find her 
unassassinated — in either case we lose our labour ; since 

it Monsieur G with whom we have to deal. For 

our own purpose, therefore, if not for the purpose of 
justice, it is mdispensable that our first step should be 
the determination of the identity of the corpse with 
the Marie Kog^t who is missing. 

* See "Murders in the Rue Morgue. 
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"Witb the public the arguments of L*Etoile.hsiYe 
had weight ; and that the journal itself is convinced of 
their importance would appear from the manner in 
which it commences one of its essays upon the sub- 
ject. * Several of the morning papers of the- day,* it 
says,* speak of the coiichidve article in Monday's Etoile.* 
To me, this article appears conclusive of little beyond 
the zeal of its inditer. We should bear in mind that» 
iu general, it is the object of our newspapers rather to 
create a sensation, to make a point, than to further the 
cause of truth. The latter end is only pursued when it 
Beems coincident with the former. The print which 
merely falls iu with ordinary opinion (however well 
founded this opinion may be) earns for itself no credit 
with the mob. The mass of the people regard as pro- 
found only him who suggests pungent contradictions of 
the general idea. In ratiocination, not less than in 
literature, it is the epigram which is the most imme- 
diately and the most universally appreciated. ]n both, 
it is of the lowest order of merit. 

" What 1 mean to say is, that it is the mingled 
epigram and melodramo of the idea, that Marie RogAt 
still lives, rather than any true plausibility in this idea, 
which have suggested it to L'EtoUe^ and secured it a 
favourable reception with the public. Let us examine 
the heads of this journal's argument ; endeavouring to 
avoid the incoherence with which it is originally set 
forth. 

*' The first aim of the writer is to show, from the 
brevity of tlie interval between Marie's disappearance 
and the finding of the floating corpse, that tliis corpse 
cannot be that of Marie. The reduction of this interval 
to its smallest possible dimension, becomes thus, at once, 
an object with the reasoner. In the rash pursuit of this 
object he rushes into mere assumption at the outset. 
* It is folly to suppose,' he says, * that the murder, if 
murder was committed on her body, could have been 
consummated soon enough to have enabled her mur- 
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derers to throw the body into the river before midnight. 
We demand at once, and very naturally, why ? Why is it 
folly to suppose that the murder was committed within 
five minutes after the girl's quitting her mother's house ? 
Why is it folly to suppose that Uie murder was com- 
mitted at any given period of the day? There have 
been assassinations at all hours. But, Jiad the* murder 
taken place at any moment between nine o'clock in the 
morniug of Sunday, and a quarter before midnight, there 
would still have been time enough * to throw the body 
into the river before midnight.' This assumption, then, 
amounts precisely to this, that the murder was not com- 
mitted on Sunday at all ; and, if we allow L'Etoile to 
assume this, wo may permit it any liberties whatever. 
The paragraph beginning * It is folly to suppose that the 
murder,' &c., however it appears as printed in VEtoiUt 
may be imagined to have existed actually t/ttis in the 
bmin of its inditer : * It is folly to suppose that the 
murder, if murder was committed on the body, could 
have been committed soon enough to have enabled her 
murderers to throw the body into the river before mid- 
night ; it is folly, we say, to suppose all this, and to 
suppose at the same time (as we are resolved to suppose) 
that the body was not thrown in until after midnight' — 
a flcntenco sulTiciontly inconscquoi»tial in itself, but not 
so utterly preposterous as the one printed. 

** Were it my purpose," continued Dupin, " merely 
to mahe out a case against this passage of VEtoiUs argu- 
ment, I might safely leave it where it is. It is not, 
however, witii L'Etoile that we have to do, but with the 
truth. The sentence in question has but one meaning 
as it stands, and this meaning I have fairly stated; but 
it is material that we go behind the mere words for an 
idea which these words were obviously intended, and 
failed, to convey. It was the design of the journalist to 
say thdt, dt whatever period of the day or night of Sun- 
day" this, murder was committed, it was imx)robable that 
the^a^itssins would have ventured to bear the corpse to 
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the river before midnight. And herein lies really the 
assumption of which I complain. It is assumed that the 
murder was committed at such a position, and under such 
circumstances, that the heaHng it to the river became 
necessary. Now the assassination might have taken 
place upon the river's brink or on the river itself; and 
thus the throwing the cor[>se in the water might have 
been resorted to at any period of the day or night, as the 
most obvious and most immediate mode of disposal. 
You will understand that I suggest nothing here as 
probable, or as coincident with my own opinion. My 
design, so fur, has no roferenco to the facts of the case ; 
I wish merely to caution you against the whole tone of 
L^Etoile's suggestion by calling your attention to its ex 
parte character at the outset. 

** Having prescribed thus a limit to suit its own pre- 
conceived notions, having assumed that if this were the 
body of Marie, it could have been in the water but a very 
brief tipe, the journal goes on to say : 

** * All experienoe haa shown that drowned bodIo8» or bodies thrown 
into the water immediately after death by violence, require fh>m six to ten 
days for suflHoient deoomposition to take place to bring them to the top 
of the water. Even when a cannon is fired over a corpse, and it rises 
before at least five or six days' immersion, il siulis again if let alone.* 

** These assertions have been tacitly received by every 
paper in Paris with the exception of Le Moniteur. Tim 
latter print endeavours to combat that portion of the 
paragraph which has reference to ' drowned bodies* only, 
by citing some five or six instances in which the bodies 
of individuals known to be drowned were found floating 
after the lapse of less time than is insisted upon by 
JjEtoile, But there is something excessively unphilo- 
sophical in the attempt on the part of Le Moniteur to 
rebut the general assertion of UEtoUe by a citation of 
particular instances militating against that assertion. 
Had it been possible to adduce fifty instead of five 
examples of bodies found floating at the end of two or 
three days, these fifty examples could still have been 
properly regarded only as exceptions to L^EtoU^sxide 
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until such time as the rule itself should be confuted. 
Admitting the rule (and this Le Montt^<r does not deny, 
insisting merely upon its exceptions), the ai'gument of 
HEtoile is suffered to remain in full force; for this argu- 
ment does not pretend to involve more than a question 
of the probability of the body having risen to the surface 
in less than three days ; and this probability will be in 
favour of UEtoUch position until the instances so child- 
ishly adduc^cd shiill bo sufliciont in number to establish 
an antagonistical rule. 

** You will see at once that all argument upon this 
head should be m'ged, if at all, against the rule itself; 
and for this end we must examine the rationale of the 
rule. Now the human body in general is neither much 
lighter nor much heavier than the water of the Seine ; 
that is to say, the specific gravity of the human body in 
its natural condition is about equal to the bulk of fresh 
water which it displaces. The bodies of fat and fleshy 
persons, with small bones, and of women generally, are 
lighter than those of the lean and large-boned, and of 
men ; and the specific gravity of the water of a river is 
somewhat influenced by the presence of the tide from 
sea. But, leaving this tide out of question, it may be 
said that very few human bodies will sink at all, even in 
fresh water, of their own accord. Almost any one, falling 
into a river, will bo enabled to float, if he suffer the spe- 
cific gravity of the water fairly to be adduced in compa- 
rison with his own, that is to say, if he suffer his whole 
person to be immersed, with as littie exception as possible. 
The proper position for one who cannot swim is the up- 
right position of the walker on land, with the head thrown 
fully back and immei*sed, the mouth and nostrils aloiie 
remaining above the surface. Thus circumstaiiced, We 
shall find that we float without difi&culty and without 
exertion. It is evident, however, that the gravities of 
the body and of tlie bulk of water displaced are very 
nicely balanced, and that a trifle will cause either to 
preponderate. An arm, for instance, uplifted from the 
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water, and thus deprived of its support, is an additional 
weights ufficient to immerse the whole head, while the 
accidental aid of the smallest piece of timher will enahle 
us to elevate the head so as to look about. Now, in the 
struggles of one unused to swimming, the arms are inva- 
riably thrown upwards, while an attempt is made to keep 
the head in its usual perpendicular position. The result 
is the immersion of the mouth and nostrils, and the in- 
ception, during efforts to breathe while beneath the sur- 
face, of water into the lungs. Much is also received 
into the stomach, and Uie whole body becomes heavier 
by the difference between the weight of the air orighmlly 
distending these cavities and that of tlie fluid whicli now 
fills them. This difference is sufficient to cause the body 
to sink, as a general rule, but is insufficient in tlie cases 
of individuals with small bones and an abnormal quan- 
tity of flaccid or fatty matter. Such individuals float 
even after drowning. 

, ** The corpse, being supposed at the bottom of the 
river, will there remain until, by some means, its specific 
gravity again becomes less than that of the bulk of water 
which it displaces. This effect is brought about by do- 
cpmpositionor otherwise. The result of decomposition 
is the generation of gas, distending the cellular tissues 
and all the cavities, and giving the puffed appearance 
which is so horrible. When this distension hJe^ so far 
progressed tliat the bulk of the corpse is materially 
increased without a corresponding increase of mass or 
weight, its specific gravity becomes less than that of the 
water .displaced, and it forthwith makes its appearance 
at the surface. But decomposition is modified by innu- 
merable circumstances, is hastened or retarded by innu- 
merable agencies ; for example, by the heat or cold of 
the season, by the mineral impregnation or purity of the 
water, by its depth or shallowness, by its currency or 
stagnation, by the temperament of die body, by its 
infection or freedom from disease before death. Thus it 
is evident that we can assign no period, with anything 
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like accuracy, at which the corpse shall rise through 
decomposition. Under certain conditions this result 
would be brought about within an hour; under others, it 
might not take place at all. There are chemical infu- 
sions by which the animal frame can be preserved /or 
ever from corruption — ^the bi-chloride of mercury is one. 
But, apart from decomposition, there may be, and very 
usually is, a generation of gas within the stomach, from 
the acetous fermentation of vegetable matter (or witliin 
other cavities from other causes), sufficient to induce a 
distension which will bring the body to the surface. 
The effect produced by the firing of a cannon is that of 
simple vibration. This may either loosen the corpse 
from the soft mud or ooze in which it is embedded, thus 
permitting it to rise when other agencies have already 
prepared it for so doing, or it may overcome the tenacity 
of some putrescent portions of the cellular tissue, allow- 
ing the cavities to distend under the influence of the gas. 

" Having thus before us Uie whole philosophy of this 
subject, we can easily test by it the assertions oiVEtoUe. 
' All experience shows,* says this paper, ' that drowned 
bodies, or bodies thrown into the water immediately after 
death by violence, require from six to ten days for suffi- 
cient decomposition to take place to bring them to the 
top of die water. Even when a cannon is fired over a 
corpse, and it rises before at least five or six days* 
immersion, it sinks again if let alone.* 

" The whole of this paragi'aph must now appear a 
tissue of inconsequence and incoherence. All experience 
does not show that ' drowned bodies* reqmre from six to 
ten days for sufficient decomposition to take place to 
bring them to the surface. Both science and experience 
show that Uie period of their rising is, and necessarily 
must be, indeterminate. If, moreover, a body has risen 
to the surface through firing of cannon, it will not ' sink 
again if let alone,* until decomposition has so far pro- 
gressed as to permit the escape of the generated gas. 
But I vnsh to coll your attention to the distinction which 
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is made between * drowned bodies* and < bodies thrown 
into the water immediately after death by violence.' 
Although the writer admits the distinction, he yet in- 
cludes them all in the same category. I have shown 
how it is that the body of a drowning man becomes spe- 
cifically heavier than its bulk of water, and that he would 
not sink at all except for the struggles by which he 
elevates his arms above the surface, and his gasps for 
breath while beneath the surface — gasps which supply 
by water the place of the original air in the lungs. But 
these struggles and these gasps would not occur in the 
body * thrown into the water immediately after death by 
violence.* Thus, in the latter instance, the body, aa a 
genaral ruU, would not sink at all; a fact of which 
L'Etoile is evidently ignorant. When decomposition 
had proceeded to a very great extent, when the flesh had 
in a great measure left the bones, then, indeed, but not 
tlU then, should we lose sight of the cori)se. 

** And now what are we to make of the argument, 
that the body found could not bo tliat of Marie KogSt, 
because, three days only having elapsed, this body was 
found floating ? If drowned, being a woman, she might 
never have sunk ; or, having sunk, might have re- 
appeared in twenty four hours, or less. But no one sup- 
poses her to have been drowned ; and, dying before 
being thrown into the river, she might have been found 
floating at any period afterwards whatever. 

** * But,* says UEtoils^ * if the body had been kept 
in its mangled state on shore until Tuesday night, some 
trace would be found on shore of the murderers.* Here 
it is at first difficult to perceive the intention of the 
reasoner. He means to anticipate what he imagines 
would be an objection to his theory, viz., that the body 
was kept on shore two days, suffering rapid decompo- 
sition ; more rapid than if immersed in water. He sup- 
poses that, had this been the case, it might liave appeared 
at the surface on the Wednesday, and thinks that only 
under such circumstances it could so have appeared. He 
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is accordingly in haste to show that it was not Icept on 
shore ; for, if so, * some trace would be found on shore of 
the murderers.* I presume you smile at tlie sequitur. 
You cannot be made to see how the mere duration of the 
corpse on the shore could operate to multiply trances of 
the assassins. Nor can I. 

** * And furtliermore it is exceedingly improbable,' 
continues our journal, * that any villains who had com- 
mitted such a murder as is here supposed, would have 
thrown the body in without weight to sink it, when such 
a precaution could have so easily been taken.* Observe 
here the laughable confusion of thought ! No one, not 
even L'Etoile, disputes the murder committed on the 
body found. The marks of violence are too obvious. It 
is our reasoner's object merely to show that this body is 
not Marie's. He wishes to prove that Marie is not 
assassinated, .not that the corpse was not. Yet his ob- 
servation proves only the latter point. Here is a corpse 
without weight attaclied ; murderers casting it in would 
not have failed to attach a weight; therefore it was not 
thrown in by murderers. This is all which is proved, if 
anything is. The question of identity is not even ap- 
proached, and VEtoile has been at great pains merely to 
gainsay now wliat it has admitted only a moment before. 
*We are perfectly convinced,' it says, *that the body 
found was that of a murdered female.' 

" Nor is this the sole instance, even in this division 
of the subject, where our reasoner unwittingly reasons 
against himself. His evident object, I have already 
said, is to reduce, as much as {X)ssible, the interval be- 
tween Marie's disappearance and the finding of the 
corpse. Yet we find him urging the point that no person 
saw the girl from the moment of her leaving her 
motlier's house. * We have no evidence,' he says, * that 
Marie Roget was in the land of the living after nine 
o'clock on Sunday, June the twenty-second.* As his 
argument is obviously an ex-parte one, he should, at 
least, have left this matter out of sight ; for had any one 
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been known to see Marie, say on Monday, or on Tuesday, 
the interval in question would have been much reduced, 
and, by his own ratiocination, the probability much 
diminished of the corpse being that of the grisetU, It 
is nevertheless amusing to observe that UEtoUe insists 
upon its point in the full belief of its furthering its 
general argument. 

** He-peruse now that portion of this argument which 
has reference to the ident&cation of the corpse by Beau- 
vais. In regard to the hair upon the arm, L'Etoile has 
been disingenuous. M. Beauvais, not being an idiot, 
could never have urged, in identification of the corpse, 
simply hair upon its arm. No arm is without hair. 
The generality of the expression of L*EtoUe is a mere 
perversion of tlie witness's phraseology. He must have 
spoken of some peculiarity in this hair. It must have 
been a peculiai'ity of colour, of quantity, of length, or of 
situation. 

** * Her foot,* says the jounial, * was small ; so are 
thousands of feet. Her garter is no proof whatever ; nor 
is her shoe, for shoes and garters are sold in packages. 
The same may be said of Uie flowers in her hat. One 
thing upon which M. Beauvais strongly insists is, that 
the clasp on the garter found had been set back to take 
it in. This amounts to nothing ; for most women find 
it proper to take a pair of garters home and fit them to 
the size of the limbs they are to encircle, raUier than to 
try them in the store where they purchase.' Here it is 
difficult to suppose the roasonor in earnest. Had M. 
Beauvais, in his search for the body of Marie, discovered 
a corpse corresponding in general size and appearance 
to the missing girl, he would have been warranted (with- 
out reference to the question of habiliment at all) in 
forming an opinion that his search had been successful. 
If, in addition to the point of general size and contour, 
he had found upon the arm a peculiar hairy appearance 
which he had observed upon the living Marie, his opinion 
might have been justly strengthened ; and the increase 
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of positiyeness might well have heen in the ratio of the 
peculiarity or unusualness of the hairy mark. If, the 
feet of Marie heing small, those of the corpse were also 
small, the increase of prohahility that the hody was that 
of Marie would not he an increase in a ratio merely 
arithmetical, but in one highly geometrical, or accumu- 
lative. Add to all this shoes such as she had been 
known to wear upon the day of her disappearance, and, 
altliough tlieso shoes may bo * sold in packages,* you so 
far augment the prababiUty as to verge upon Uio certain. 
What, of itself, would be no evidence of identity, becomes 
through its corroborative position proof most sure. Give 
us, then, flowers in the hat corresponding to those worn 
by the missing girl, and we seek for nothing farther. If 
only oTie flower, we seek for nothing farther ; what then 
if two or three, or more ? Each successive one is mul- 
tiple evidence ; proof not added to proof, but vitdliplied 
by hundreds or thousands. Let us now discover upon 
the deceased garters such as the living used, and it is 
almost folly to proceed. But these garters are found to 
be tightened by the setting back of a clasp, in just such 
a manner as her own had been tightened by Maiie, shortly 
previous to her leaving home. It is now madness or 
hypocrisy to doubt. What L'Etoile says in respect to 
this abbreviation of, the garters being an usual occm*- 
ronce, shows nothing beyond its own pertinacity in enor. 
The elastic nature of the clasp-garter is self-demonstra- 
tion of the unuixudness of tlie abbreviation. What is 
made to ac\iust itself must of necessity require foreign 
adjustment but rarely. It must have been by an acci- 
dent, in its strictest sense, that these garters of Marie 
needed the tightening described. They alone would 
have amply established her identity. But it is not that 
the corpse was found to have the garters of the missing 
gu'l, or found to have her shoes, or her bonnet, or the 
flowers of her bonnet, or her feet, or a peculiar mark 
u{)on the arm, or her general size and appeai'ance ; it is 
that the corpse had each and all collective y. Could it 
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be proved that the editor oiL'Etoile really entertained a 
doubt, under the cirumstauces, there would be no need, 
in his case, of a commission de lunatico inquh'endo. He 
has thought it sagacious to echo the small-talk of. the 
lawyers, who, for the most part, content themselves 'with 
echoing the rectangular precepts of the courts. I would 
here observe that very much of what is rejected as evi- 
dence by a court is the best of evidence to the intellect. 
For the court, guiding itself by the general principles of 
evidence — the recognised and booJced principles — is 
averse from swerving at particular instances. And this 
stedfast adherence to principle, with ngorous disregard 
of the coiifUcting exception, is a sure mode of attaining 
the maximum of attainable truth, in any long sequence 
of time. The practice, in mass, is therefore philosophi- 
cal ; but it is not the less certain that it engenders vast 
individual error.* 

"In respect to the insinuations levelled at Beauvais, 
you will be willing to dismiss them in a breath. You 
have already fathomed tlie true character* of tills good 
gentleman. He is a busybody, with much of romance 
and little of wit. Anyone so constituted will readily so 
conduct himself, upon occasion of real excitement, as to 
render himself liable to suspicion on the part of the over- 
acute or the ill-disposed. M. Beauvais (as it appears 
from your notes) had some personal interviews with the 
editor of L'Etoile, and offended him by venturing an 
opinion that the corpse, notwithstanding the theory of 
the editor, was, in sober fact, that of Marie. ' He per- 
sists,* says the paper, * in asserting the corpse to be that 
of Marie, but cannot give a circumstance, in addition to 
"those which we have commented upon, to make others 

! * *' A theory baaed on the qualitiea of an otjeot will prevent ita being 
unfolded aooording to ita objeeta ; and be who arrangea topica in reference 
- to their canaea wiU ceaae to valne them aocording to their reaalta. Thna 
the jurisprudence of eyery nation will ahow that, when law beoomea a 
aclenoe and a ayatem, it ceaaea to be jnatice. The errora into which a 
blind devotion to windplet of olaaaifleation baa led the oommon4aw will 
be aeen by obaer^ng hew often the Legislature baa been obliged to oome 
forward to reatore the equity ita aobeme had loat"— Londor. 
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believe.' Now, without re-adverting to the fact that 
stronger evidence, * to make others believe,* could never 
have been adduced, it may be remarked that a man may 
very well be understood to believe, in a case of this kind, 
without the ability to advance a single reason for the 
belief of a second party. Nothing is more vague than 
impressions of individual identity. Each man recog- 
nises his neighbour, yet there are few instances in which 
anyone is prepared to give a reason for his recognition. 
The editor of L'Etoile had no right to be offended at M. 
Beauvais' unreasoning belief. v 

" The suspicious circumstances which invest him will 
be found to tally much better with my hypothesis of 
romantic bmybodyism than with the reasouer s sugges- 
tion of guilt. Once adopting the more clmritable interpre- 
tation, wo shall find no diiliculty in comprehending the 
rose in tho key-hole ; the * Marie' upon the slate ; the 
* elbowing the male relatives out of the way ;' the * aver- 
sion to permitting them to see the body ;' the caution 
given to Madame B , that she must hold no conver- 
sation with the gendarme until his return (Beauvais') ; 
and, lastly, his apparent determination * that nobody 
should have anything to do with the proceedings except 
himself.' It seems to me unquestionable tliat Beauvais 
was a suitor of Mario's ; tliat she coquetted witJi him ; 
and that he was ambitious of being thought to oiyoy her 
fullest intimacy and confidence. I shall say nothing 
more upon this point ; and, as the evidence fully rebuts 
the assertion of L*Etoile, touching the matter of apathy 
on the part of the mother and other relatives — an apathy 
inconsistent with the supposition of their believing the 
corpse to be that of the perfumery-girl — we shall now 
proceed as if the question of identity were settled to 
our perfect satisfaction.'* 

"And what," I here demanded, " do you think of 
the opinions of Le Commerdel V* 

" That, in spirit, they are far more worthy of attention 
than any which have been promulgated upon the subject, 
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The deductions from the premises are philosophical and 
acute; but .the premises, in two instances, at least, are 
founded in imperfect observation. L« Commeroiel 
wishes to intimate that Maine was seized by some gang 
of low ruffians not for from her motlier's door. * It is 
impossible,* it urges, * that a person so well known to 
thousands as this young woman was should have passed 
three blocks without someone having seen her.* This is 
the idea of a man long resident in Parish— a public man — 
and one whoso walks to and fro in the city have been 
mostly limited to the vicinity of the public offices. Ho 
is aware that he seldom passes so far as a do^^on bloclcs 
from his own bureau without boing recognised and 
accosted. And, knowing the extent of his personal ac- 
quaintance with oUiers, and of others mth him, he com- 
pares his notoriety with that of the perfumery-girl, finds 
no great difference between them, and reaches at once the 
conclusion that she, in her walks, would be equally liable 
to recognition with himself in his. This could only be the 
case were her walks of tlie same unvarying methodical 
character, and wthin the same species of limited region 
as are his own. He passes to and fro, at I'egular in 
tervals, within a confined periphery, abounding in indi 
viduals who are led to observation of his person through 
interest in the kindred nature of his occupation with 
their own. But the walks of Marie may, in genera), 
be supposed discursive. In this particular instance, it 
will be understood as most probable that she proceeded 
upon a route of more than average diversity from her 
accustomed ones. The parallel which we imagine to 
have existed in the mind of Le Commerciel would only be 
sustained in the event of the two individuals traversing die 
whole city. In this case, granting the personal acquaint- 
ances to be equal, the chances would be also equal that an 
equal number of personal rencounters would be made. For 
my own part, I should hold it not only as possible, but 
as very far more than probable, that Marie might have 
proceeded, at any given period, by any one of the many 
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routes between her own residence and that of her aunt 
without meeting a single individual whom she knew or 
hj whom she was luiown. In viewing this question in 
its full and proper light, we must hold steadily in mind 
the great disproportion between the personal acquaint- 
ances of even the most noted individual in Paris and the 
entire population of Paris itself. 

" But whatever force there may still appear to be in 
the suggestion of Zc Covnnerciel will be much diminished 
when we take into consideration the hour at which the 
girl went abroad, * It was when the streets were full of 
people,' says Le Commerciel, * that she went out* But 
not so. It was at nine o'clock in the morning. Now at 
nine o'clock of every morning in the week, tvith the ex' 
ceptxon of Sunday y the streets of the city are, it is true, 
thronged with people. At nine on Sunday the populace 
are chiefly within doors, j^rcpanngfor church. No ob- 
serving person can have failed to notice the peculiarly 
deserted air of the town from about eight until ten on 
the morning of every Sabbath. Between ten and eleven 
the streets are thronged, but not at so early a period as 
tliat designated. 

"There is another point at which there seems a 
deficiency of ohseivaiion on the part ol Le Cormnerciel. 
* A piece,' it says, * of one of the unfortunate girl's pot- 
ti(*ojils, two feet long and one foot wide, was lorn out 
and tied mulcr her chui, and around the back of her 
head, probably to prevent screams. This was done by 
fellows who had no pocket-handkerchiefs.' Whether this 
idea is or is not well founded, we will endeavour to see 
hereafter ; but by * fellows who have no pocket-handker- 
chiefs,' the editor intends the lowest class of ruffians. 
These, however, are the very descriptions of people who 
will always be found to have handkerchiefs even when 
destitute of shirts. You must have had occasion to 
observe how absolutely indispensable, of late years, to 
the thorough blackguard has become the pocket-hand- 
kerchief." 
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**And what arc we to thiiik," I asked, "of the 
article in ZeSoilelf* 

" That it is # vast pity its inditcr was not bom a 
paiTot; in which case he would have been the most 
illustrious parrot of his race. lie has merely repeated 
the individual items of the akeady published opinion ; 
collecting them, with a laudable industry, from this paper 
and from that. 'The things had all evidently been 
there,* ho says, ' at least three or four weeks ; and there 
can be no doubt that tlio spot of this appalling outrage 
has been discoverctl.* The facts hero ro-^statcd by Le 
Soliel are very far from removing my own doubts upon 
this subject, and we will examine them moro pai'tioularly 
hereafter in connexion with another division of the theme 

" At present we must occupy ourselves with other in- 
vestigations. You cannot fail to have remarked the 
extreme laxity of the examination of the corpse. To be 
sure, the question of identity was readily determined, 
or should have been ; but there were other points to 
be ascertained. Had the body been in any respect 
despoiled ? Had the deccas(;d any articles of jewcUery 
about her person upon leaving home ? if so, had she any 
when found ? These are important questions utterly 
untouched by the evidence ; and there are others of equal 
moment which have met with no attention. We must 
endeavour to satisfy ourselves by peraonal inquiry. The 
case of St. Eustache must be re-examined. I have no 
suspicion of this person ; but let us proceed methodically, 
We will ascertain beyond a doubt the validity of the 
affidavits in regard to his whereabouts on the Sunday. 
Affidavits of this character are readily made matter of 
mystification. Should there be nothing wrong here, 
however, we will dismiss St. Eustache from our investi- 
gations. His suicide, however corroborative of suspicion, 
were there found to be deceit in the affidavits, is, without 
such deceit, in no respect an unaccountable circumstance, 
or one which need cause us to deflect fi'om the Hue of 
ordinary analysis. 
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" In that which I now propose we will discard the 
interior points of this tragedy, and concentrate our atten- 
tion upon its outskirts. Not the least usual error, in 
investigations such as this, is the limiting of inquiiy to 
the immediate, with total disregard of the collatend or 
circumstantial events. It is the malpractice of the 
courts to confine evidence and discussion to the hounds 
of apparent relevancy. Yet experience has shown, and 
a true philosophy will always show, tliat a vast, perhaps 
tlie lai'ger portion of truth, arises from the seemingly 
iiTelevaut. It is through the spirit of this principle, if 
not precisely through its letter, that modern science has 
resolved to ccdcvlate vpon the unforeseen. But, perhaps, 
you do not comprehend me. The history of human 
knowledge has so uninteiTuptedly shown that to col ' 
lateral, or incidental, or accidental events, we are in- 
debted for the most numerous and most valuable dis- 
coveries, that it has at length become necessatj, in any 
prospective view of improvement, to make not only large 
but the largest allowances for inventions that shall arise 
by chance, and quite out of the range of ordinary expec- 
tation. It is no longer philosophical to base, upon what 
has been, a vision of what is to be. Accident is ad- 
mitted as a portion of the substructure. We make 
chance a matter of absolute calculation. We subject the 
unlook(?d-for and unimaghicd to tho mathematical Jot- 
tnnla of the schools. 

** I repeat that it is no more than fact that tlie larger 
portion of all trutli has sprung from the collateral ; and 
.it is but in accordance with the spirit of the principle 
involved in tliis fact, that I would divert inquiry, in ftie 
present case, from the troiiden and hitherto unfruitful 
ground of the event itself, to the contemporary circum- 
stances which surround it. While you ascertain the 
validity of the affidavits, I will examine the newspapers 
more generally than you have as yet done. So far, wo 
have only reconnoitred the field of investigation ; but it 
will be strange indeed if a comprehensive survey, such 
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as I propose, of the public prints, will not afford us some 
minute points which shall establish a direction for in- 
quiry." 

In pursuance of Dupin*s suggestion,! made scrupulous 
examination of the affair of the affidavits. The result 
was a firm conviction of their validity, and of the con- 
sequent innocence of St. Eustache. In the meantime, 
my friend occupied himself with what seemed to me a 
minuteness altogether objectless in a scrutiny of the 
various newspaper-files. At the end of a weok he pliiced 
before me the following extracts : 

" Al)ont thrdo yean and • half ago • Uitlnrbaaoo, very similar to Uio 
preaent,waaoaaa6abythodl8apuoarano6ortkUaain(» Marie lioget from 
the parfumtrie of Monsieur Le filano, ia the Palais Royal. At the end of 
a week, howOTer^sbe re-appeared at her onatomary comptoir as well as ever, 
with the exception of a slight paleness not altogether usaal. It was giyen 
cat by Monsieur Le BUno and her mother that she had merely been on a 
visit to some firiend in the ooantry ; and the affair was speedily hashed ap. 
We presume that the preaent absenoe is a freak of the same nature, and 
that at the expiration of a week, or perhaps a month, we shall have her 
among us agun." — IBvening Paper ^ Monday ^ June 23. 

" An erening Journal of yesterday refers to a former mysterious dlaap- 
pearanoe of Mademoiselle Roffot. It is well known tliat, during the week 
of her absence from Le Blanc s parfumerUt she was in the company of a 
young naval officer, much noted for his debaucheries. A qiuirrel, it is 
supposed, providenually led to her return home. We have tne name of 
the Lothario in question, who Is at present stationed in Paris, but, for 
obvious reasons, forbear to make it public."— lie MtnurUt, Tuesday mom 
ing, June 24. 

** An outrage of the most atrocious character was perpetrated near this 
city the day before yesterday. A genUeman, with his wife and daughter, 
engaged, after dusk, the services of six young men, who were idly rowing 
a boat to and firo near the banks of the Seine, to convey him across the 
river. Upon reaching the opposite shore the three passengers stepped 
out, and had proceeded so far as to be beyond the view of the boat, when 
the daughter discovered that she had left in it her parasol. She returned 
for it, was seised by the gang, carried out into the stream, gagged. brn< 
; tally treated, and finally' taken to the shore at a point not far from that at 
which ahe had originuly entered the boat with her parents. The villaina 
have escaped for the time, but the police are upon their tndl, and some 
of them will soon be taken." — Morning Paper, June 2ft. 

" We have received ene or two communications, the object of which is 
to fasten the crime of the late atrocity upon Mennais ;* but as this gen- 
tleman has been fhlly exonerated by a legal inquiry, and as the arguments 
of our several correspondents appear to be more zealous than profound, 
we do not think it advisable to malM them pablio.**— Afominy Paper, 
June2B, 

" We have received several forcibly-written communications, appa- 
rently from various sources, and which go fiur to render it a matter of cer- 

• Mennais was one of the parties orlginaOy laspeoted and arrested, but 
discharged through total lack of evidence. 
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ttinty that the unfortunate Marie BogH has become a victim of one of 
the nnmerons bands of blackguards which infest the yioinity of the city 
upon Sunday. Our own opinton is decidedly in fovour of tiiis supposition. 
We shall endeavour to make room for some of these arguments hereafter.*' 
— Evening PapeVy Tuesday f June 21, 

" On Monday one of the bargemen connected with the revenue-service 
saw an empty boat floating down the Seine. Sails were lying in the bot- 
tom of the boat The bargeman towed it under the barge-office. The next 
morning it was taken from thence without the knowledge of any of the 
officers. The rudder is now at the barge-office."— J> Diligence, Thursday, 
JuneSR, 

Upon roadiiig theso various extracts, tliey not only 
seemed to me irrelevant, but I could perceive no mode 
in which any of them could be brought to bear upon the 
matter in hand. I waited for some explanation from 
Dupin. 

" It is not my present design," he said, " to dwell 
upon the first and second of these extracts. I have 
copied them chiefly to show you the extreme remissness 
of the police, who, as far as I can understand from the 
Prefect, have not troubled themselves in any respect with 
the examination of the naval officer alluded to. Yet it 
is mere folly to say that between the first and second 
disappearance of Marie there is no supposable connexion. 
Let us admit tho first elopement to have resulted in a 
quarrel between the lovers, and the return home of the 
betrayed. We are now prepared to view a second elope- 
ment (if we know that an elopement has again taken 
place) as indicating a ronowal of tlio betrayer's advances, 
rather tlian as Uie result of new proposals by a second 
individual; we are prepared to regard it as a * maldug 
up' of the old amour rather than as the commencement 
of a new one. The chances are ten to one that he who 
had once eloped with Marie would i^ain propose an 
elopement, rather than tliat she to whom proposals oi 
elopement had been made by one individual should have 
them made to her by another. And here let me call your 
attention to the fact, that the time elapsing between the 
first ascertained and the second supposed elopement is a 
few months more than the geneml period of the cruises 
of our men-of-war. Had die lover been interrupted in 
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his first yillany by tlie necessity of departure to sea, and 
liad he seized the first moment of his return to renew 
the base designs not yet altogether accomplished, or not 
yet altogether accomplished by him? Of all these 
things we know nothing. 

** You will say, however, that in the second instance 
there was no elopement, as imagined. Certainly not ; 
but are we prepared to say that there was not the frus* 
trated design? Beyond St. Eustache, and perhaps 
Beauvnis, we find no recognised, no open, no honourable 
suitors of Marie. Of none otlier is there aiiythhig said. 
Wlio, then, is the secret lover of whom the rolatives (at 
loast most of theni) know nothing, but wlioni Marie meets 
upon the morning of Sunday, and who is so deeply in 
her confidence that she hesitates not to remain witli him, 
until the shades of the evening descend, amid tlie soli- 
tary groves of the Barri^re du Boule ? Who is that 
secret lover, I ask, of whom, at least, most of the rela- 
tives know nothing ? And what means the singular pro- 
phecy of Madame Bogdt on the morning of Marie's 
departure. * I fear tliat I shall never see Marie again ?* 

** But if we cannot imagine Madame Bogdt piivy to 
the design of elopement, may we not at least suppose this 
design entertained by the girl ? Upon quitting home, 
she gave it to be understood that she was about to visit 
her aunt in the Rue des Dr6mes, and St. Eustache was 
requested to call for her at dark. Now, at first glance, 
this fact strongly militates against my suggestion ; but 
let us reflect. That she did meet somo companion, and 
proceed with him across the river, reaching tlie Barribre 
du Roule at so late an hour as three o*clock in the after- 
noon, is known. But in consenting so to accompany this 
individual (for whatever purpose, to her mother known or 
unknown), she must have Uiought of her expressed in- 
tention when leaving home, and of the surprise and 
suspicion aroused in the bosom of her affianced suitor, 
St. Eustache, when, calling for her at the hour appointed, 
in the Hue des Dr6mes. he should find that she haa not 
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been there ; and when, moreover, upon returning to the 
pension with this alarming intelligence, he should become 
aware of her continued absence from home. She must 
have thought of these things, I say. She must have 
foreseen the chagrin of St. Eustache, the suspicion of all. 
She could not have thougbt of returning to brave his 
suspicion ; but the suspicion becomes a point of trivial 
importance to her, if we suppose her not intending to 
return. 

" We may imagine her thinking thus — * I am to 
meet a certain person for the purpose of elopement, or 
for certain other purposes known only to myself. It is 
necessaiy that there be no chance of interruption; there 
must be sufficient time given us to elude pursuit ; I 
will give it to be understood that I shall visit and spend 
the day with my aunt at the Rue des Dromes ; I will 
tell St. Eustache not to call for me until dark. In this 
way, my absence from home for the longest possible 
period, without causing suspicion or anxiety, will be 
accounted for, and I shall gain more time than in any 
other manner. If I bid St. Eustache call for me at 
dark, he will be sure not to call before ; but, if I wholly 
neglect to bid him call, my time for escape will be 
diminished, since it will be expected that I return the 
earlier, and my absence will tlie sooner excite anxiety. 
Now, if it were my design to return at all — if I had in 
contemplation merely a stroll with the individual in 
question — it would not be my policy to bid St. Eustache 
call ; for calling, ho will be sure to ascertain that I have 
played him false, a fact of which I might keep him for 
ever in ignorance, by leaving home without notifying 
him of my intention, by returning before dark, and by 
then stating that I had been to visit my aunt in the 
Rue des Dromes. But, as it is my design never to 
return, or not for some weeks, or not until certain con- 
cealments ai'o effected, the gaining of time is the only 
point about which I need give myself any concern.* 

'* You have observed, in your notes, that the most 
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general opinion in relation to this sad affair is, and was 
from the first, that the girl had been the victim of a gang 
of blackguards. Now, the popular opinion, under cer- 
tain conditions, is not to be disregarded. When arising 
of itself, when manifesting itself in a strictly spon- 
taneous manner, we should look upon it as analogous 
with that intuition which is the idiosyncrasy of the indi- 
vidual man of genius. In ninety-nine cases from the 
hundred I would abide by its decision. But it is im- 
portant that we find no palpable traces of suggestion. 
The opinion must be rigorously tJui public's own ; and 
the distinction is often exceedingly difficult to perceive 
and to maintain. In the present instance, it appears to 
me tlmt this 'public opinion,* in rospect to a gang, 
has been superinduced by the collateral event which is 
detailed in the third of my extracts. All Paris is ex- 
cited by the discovered corpse of Marie, a girl young, 
beautiful and notorious. This corpse is found, bearing 
marks of violence, and floating in the river. But it is 
now made known that, at the very period, or about the 
very period, in which it is supposed tliat the gu'l was 
assassinated, an outrage simihir in nature to that en- 
dured by the deceased, altliough less in extont, was 
perpetrated by a gang of young ruffians upon the 
person of a second young female. Is it wonderful that 
the one known atrocity should influence the popular 
judgment in regard to the other unknown? This judg- 
inent awaited direction, and the known outrage seemed 
so opportunely to afford it I Marie, too, was found in 
the river ; and upon this very river was this known out- 
rage committed. The connexion of the two events had 
about it so much of the palpable, that the true wonder 
would have been a failure of the populace to appreciate 
and to seize it. But, in fact, the one atrocity, known 
to be so committed, is, if anything, evidence tliat the 
other, committed at a time nearly coincident, was not 
so committed. It would have been a miracle indeed if, 
while a gang of ruffians were perpetrating, at a given 
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locality, a most unheard-of wrong, there should have 
been another similar gang, in a similar locality, in the 
same city, under the same circumstances, with ihe same 
means and appliances, engaged in a wrong of precisely 
the same aspect, at precisely the same period of time ! 
Yet in what, if not in this marvellous train of coinci- 
dence, does the accidentally suggested opinion of the 
populace call upon us to believe ? 

** Before proceeding further, let us consider the sup- 
|)oscd scene of the assassination, in the thicket at the 
BaiTicre du Boule. This thicket, although dense, was 
ill tlie close vicinity of a public road. Within were 
three or four large stones, forming a kind of seat with a 
back and footstool. On the upper stone was discovered 
a white petticoat ; on the second a silk scarf. A parasol, 
gloves and a pocket-handkerchief, were also here found. 
The handkerchief bore the name, * Marie Bog^t.' Frag- 
ments of dress were seen on the branches around. The 
earth was trampled, the bushes were broken, and there 
was every evidence of a violent struggle. 

** Notwithstanding the acclamation with which the 
discovery of this thicket was received by the press, and 
the imanimity with which it was supposed to indicate 
the precise scene of the outrage, it must be admitted 
that there was some very good reason for doubt That 
it was tlio scone, I may or I may not bcliovo ; but thore 
was excellent reason for doubt. Had the true scene 
been, as Le Commerciel suggested, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bue Pav^e St. Andr^e, the perpetrators of 
the crime, supposing them still resident in Paris, would 
naturally have been stricken with terror at the public 
attention thus acutely directed into the proper chfuinel ; 
and, in certain classes of minds, there would have arisen, 
at once, a sense of the necessity of some exertion to 
re-divert this attention. And thus, the thicket of the 
Barriere du Boule liaving been already suspected, the 
idea of placing the articles where they were found might 
have been naturally entertained. There is no real evi 
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dence, although Le Soleil so supposes, that the articles 
discovered had heen more than a very few days in the 
thicket ; while there is much circumstantial proof that 
they could not have remained there without attracting 
attention during the twenty days elapsing between the 
fatal Sunday and the afternoon upon which they were 
found by the boys. *They were all mUdexoed down 
hard/ says Le Soleil^ adopting the opinions of its prede- 
cessors, * with the action of the rain, and stuck together 
from mildew. The grass had grown around and over 
some of them. The silk of the parasol was strong, but 
tlie threads of it were run together within. Tho upper 
part, whoro it had been doubled and folded, was all 
mildewed and rotten, and tore on being opened.* In 
respect to the grass having 'grown around and over some 
of them,* it is obvious that the fact could only have been 
ascertained from the words, and thus from the recollec- 
tions, of two small boys; for these boys removed the 
articles and took them home before they had been seen 
by a third party. But grass will grow, especially in 
warm and damp weather (such as was that of the period 
of the murder), as much as two or three incheis in a single 
day. A parasol lying upon a newly-turfed ground might, 
in a single week, be entirely concealed from sight by the 
upspringing grass. And touching that mildew upon which 
the editor of Le Soleil so pertinaciously insists that he 
employs the word no less than three times in the brief 
paragraph just quoted, is he really unaware of the nature 
of this mildew ? Is he to be told that it is one of the 
many classes o^ fungtis of which the most ordinary 
feature is its upspringing and decadence within twenty- 
four hours ? 

** Thus we see, at a glance, that what has been most 
triumphantly adduced in support of the idea that the 
articles had been * for at least threo or four weeks' in 
the thicket, is most absurdly null as regards any evidence 
of that fact. On the other hand, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to believe that these articles could have remained in 
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the tliicket specified, for a longer period than a single 
week — ^for a longer period than from one Sunday to the 
next. Those who know anything of the vicinity of 
Paris, know the extreme difficulty of finding seclusion, 
unless at a great distance from its suhurhs. Such a 
thing as an unexplored, or even an unfrequently visitod 
recess, amid its woods or groves, is not for a moment to 
he imagined. Let any one who, heing at heart a lover 
of nature, is yot chained hy duty to the dust and heat of 
this great metropolis — ^let any such one attempt, even 
during the week-days, to slake his tliirst for solitude 
amid the scenes of natm^al loveliness which immediately 
surround us. At every second step he will find the 
growing charm dispelled by the voice and personal intru- 
sion of some ruffian or party of carousing blackguards. 
He will seek privacy amid the densest foliage, all in 
vain. Here are the very nooks where the unwashed 
most abound; here are the temples most desecmted. 
With sickness of heart the wanderer will flee back to 
polluted Paris as to a less odious because less incon- 
gruous sink of pollution. But if the vicinity of the city 
is so beset dmiug the working-days of the week, how 
much more so on the Sabbath ? It is now especially 
that, released from the claims of labour, or deprived of 
the customaiy opportunities of crime, tlie town black- 
guard socks the precincts of the town, not t])rougli love 
of the rural, which in his heart he despises, but by way 
of escape from the restraints and conventionalities of 
society. He desires less the fresh air and the green 
trees than the utter license of the country. Here, at the 
road-side inn, or beneath the foliage of the woods, he 
indulges, unchecked by any eye except those of his boon 
companions, in all the mad excess of a counterfeit 
hilarity — the joint offspring of liberty and of rum. I 
say nothing more than what must be obvious to every 
dispassionate observer, when I repeat that the circum- 
stance of the articles in question having remained undis- 
covered, for a longer period than from one Sunday to 
6. o 
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another, in any thicket in iho immediate neighbour- 
hood of Paris, is to be looked upon as little less than 
miraculous. . 

" But there are not wanting other grounds for the 
suspicion tliat the articles were placed in the thicket 
with the view of diverting attention from the real scene 
of the outrage. And, first, let me direct your notice to 
the date of the discovery of the articles. Collate this 
with the date of the fifth extract made by myself from 
the newspapers. You vnll find that the discovery fol- 
lowed almost immediately the urgent communications 
sent to the evening paper. These communications, 
alUiough various and apparently from various sources, 
tended all to the same x)oint — viz., the du'ecting atten- 
tion to a gang as the perpetrators of the outrage, and to 
the neighbourhood of the Barridre du Koule as its scene. 
Now here, of course, the suspicion is not that, in conse- 
quence of these communications or of the public atten- 
tion by them directed, the articles were found by the 
boys, but the suspicion might and may well have been, 
that the , ai'ticles were not before found by the boys ; for 
the reason that the ^ticles had not before been in the 
thicket, having boen deposited thero only at so lata a 
period as at the date, or shortly prior to the date, of the 
communications, by the guilty authors of these commu- 
nications themselves. 

" This thicket was a singular one — ^an exceedingly 
« singular one. It was unusually dense. Within its na- 
turally walled inclosure were three extraordinary stones, 
foitning a seat with a hack and footstool. And this 
thicket, so full of natural art, was in the immediate vici- 
nity, within a feto rodsi of the dwelling of Madame De- 
luc, whose boys were in the habit of closely examining 
the shrubberies about them in search of the bark of the 
sassafras. Would it be a rash wager — a wager of one 
thousand to one — that a day never passed over the 
heads of these boys without finding at least one of them 
ensconced in the umbrageous hall, and enthroned upon 
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its natural throne ? Those who would hesitate at such 
a wager have either never been boys themselves or liave 
forgotten the boyish nature. I repeat, it is exceedingly 
hard to comprehend how the articles could liave remained 
in this thicket undiscovered for a longer period than one 
or two days ; and that thus there is good ground for sus- 
picion, in spite of the dogmatic ignorance of Le Soleil^ 
that they were, at a comparatively late date, deposited 
where found. 

** But there are still other and stronger reasons for 
believing them so deposited than any I have as yet urged. 
And now let me beg your notice to the highly artificial 
arrangement of the articles. On the upper stone lay a 
white petticoat ; on the second a silk scarf ; scattered 
around were a parasol, gloves, and a pocket-handkerchief 
beraing the name of * Marie Rog6t.' Here is just such an 
arrangement as would naturaUy be made by a not over- 
acute person wishing to dispose of the articles naturally. 
But it is by no means a really natural arrangement. I 
should rather have looked to see the things all lying on 
the ground and trampled under-foot. In the narrow 
limits of that bower it would have been scarcely possible 
that the petticoat and scarf should have retained a posi^ 
tion upon the stones, when subjected to the brushing to 
and fro of many struggling persons. * There was evi- 
dcHco,' it is said, * of a struggle ; and the earth was 
trampled, the bushes wore broken,* but the petticoat and 
scarf are found deposited as if upon shelves. 'The 
pieces of the frock torn out by the bushes were about 
three inches wide and six inches long. One part was 
the hem of the frock and it had been mended. They 
looked like stnps torn off.^ Here, inadvertently, Le 
Sole'd has employed an exceedingly suspicious phrase. 
The pieces, as described, do indeed * look like strips torn 
off,* but pui'posely and by hand. It is one of the rarest 
of accidents that a piece is * torn off* from any garment, 
such as is now in question, by the agency of a tJwrn* 
From the very nature of such fabrics, a thorn or a tiail 

g2 
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becoming ontangled in them tears them rectangularly — 
divides them into two longitudinal rents, at right angles 
with each other, and meeting at an apex where the thorn 
enters ; but it is scarcely possible to cppceive the piece 
* torn off.' I never so knew it, nor did you. ■ To tear a 
piece 0^ from such fabrics two distinct forces, in different 
directions, will be, in almost every case, required. If 
there be two edges to the fabric — if, for example, it be a 
pocke^handkerchicf — and it is desired to tear from it a 
slip, then, and then only, will, the one force serve the 
purpose. 13ut in the present case the question is of a 
dress, prestmting but one edge. To tear a piece from 
the interior, whero no edge is presented, could only be 
effected by a miracle through the agency of thorns, and 
no one thorn could accomplish it. But even where an 
edge is presented two thorns will be necessary, operating, 
the one in two distinct directions and the other in one ; 
and this in the supposition that the edge is unhemmed. 
If hemmed, the matter is nearly out of the question. 
We thus see the numerous and great obstacles in the 
way of pieces being ' torn off* through tlie simple agency 
of * thorns,' yet we are required to bolievo not only that 
one piece but that many havo been so torn. ' And 
one part,* too, ^was the hem of the frock!' Another 
piece was ^part of the skirts not the hem;* that is to 
say, was torn completely out, through the agency of 
thorns, from the unedged interior of the dress ! These, 
I say, are things which one may well be pardoned for 
disbelieving ; yet, taken collectively, they may foim per- 
haps less of reasonable ground for suspicion, than the 
one startling circumstance of the articles having been 
left in this thicket at all by any murderers who had pre- 
caution enough to think of removing the corpse. You 
will not have apprehended me rightly, however, if you 
suppose it my design to deny this thicket as tlie scene 
of the outrage. There might have been a wrong liere^ 
or, more possibly, an accident at Madame Deluc's. But, 
in fact, this is a point of minor importance. We are 
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not engaged in ah attempt to discover the scene, but to . 
produce Uie |ierpetrators of the murder J What I have 
adduced, notwitlistanding the minuteness with which I i 
have adduced it«. has been with the view, first, to show 
the folly of tlie positive and headlong assertions of Le 
SokUf but, secondly and ! chiefly, to bring you by the 
most natural: route to a further contemplation of the 
doubt whether this assassination has, or has not been, 
the work of a: ^an^. ' 

'* We will rdsume this question by mere allusion to 
the revolting details of the siirgeon examined, at the in I 
quest. It is only necessary to say that his publishedf 
inferences^ in regard to the number of the ruffiAD3,ihate| 
been properly ridiculed as unjust and totally baseless byf 
all the reputable anatomisfs of Paris. Not that the matter' 
might not have been as inferred, but that there was not 
ground for the inference; was there not much fort 
another? .' * . : 

'* Let us reflect now upon ' the traces of a struggle ^'; 
and let me ask what tliese traces have. been supposed tof 
demonstrate. A gang. But do! they not rather demon* 
strate tlie absence of a gcuig? - ' Whax struggle could • 
have taken plac^-^what struggle so violent and enduring 
as to have left its ' traces* in all directions— ^between a* 
weak and defenceless girl and the gang of ' ruflians imo-r 
giticd? Tho silent grasp of a few ix>ugh arms and all 
would have been over. The victim must have been 
absolutely passive at their will. You will here bear in 
mind that the arguments ui*ged against the thicket as the 
sccue are applicable, in chief part, only ogfdnst it as the 
scene of an outrage committed hy more than a single tn- 
dividual, ' If we imagine but one violator, we can con- 
ceive, and thus only conceivis, the struggle of so violent 
and so' obstinate a nature as to have left the * traces* 
apparent. •: 

"And again. I have already mentioned the suspi? 
cion to be excited by the fact that the articles in quesb 
tion were sufiered to remain at all in tlie thicket .where 
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discovered. - It seems almost impossible that these* evi- 
dences'of ^ilt should have been accidentally left where • 
found. There was sufficient presence of mind (it :is 
supposed) to remove the 'corpse ; and yet a more poditivd( 
evidence than the corpse itself (whose jfeaturesv might* 
haviB been quickly obliterated >by decay) is allowed to lie 
conspicuously in the scene of: the< outrage ; I . allude ta t 
the handkerchief with the name of the deceased. !>Ifi 
this was an accident, it was not the accident of a gang: . 
We can imagine it only the • accident of an individual. 
Let us see. ^ An individual has committed the murder:; 
He' is alone with the ; ghost of the departed. . He is ap« 
palled, by what lies tnotionless before him. ^ The fury of 
his passion is over^' and there is abundant roomii;! his: 
hieart for the natural awe of the deed. His is none of , 
that confidence -which the presence of numbers inevi* 
tably inspires. He is alone mth the dead. He trembles 
and is bewildered. Yet there is a necessity for disposing 
of the corpse; He bears it to the river, but leaves behind 
himl the other evidences of guilt; for it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to carry all the burden at once, and it will be 
dasy to return for whait is left tiBut in his toilsome journey 
to theiwat6r'his:feairs redouble within him^t ! The sounds! 
of life encompass his : path. ; 'A dozen times he. hearsi or ; 
fancies the step of wi observer;'. Even the very, lights* 
from the city: bewilder him. i • Yet, in time and by long; 
and frequent 'pauses of deep agony, he reaches the: river's 
brink and : disposes^ of his .ghastly charge, perhaps 
through the medium '• of . a boat. But noiv what treasure 
doies die world hold^*-what threat of vengeance could it 
hold out — 'Which would have power to urge the return of 
that lonely murderer over that toilsome and perilous, 
path to the thicket land its. blood-chilling recollections ?, 
He retumsi not, let the consequences be what they may.> 
He covM not return if he would. His sole thought is ifn- 
mediate escape. 'He turns 'his back/or ever upon those 
dreadful shrubberies, and flees as from the wrath, to come.. 
M But how with a gang ? Their number would/have 
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inspired tbem with confidence ; if, indeed,' confidence is 
ever wanting in the'breiast of the arrant blackguard; 
and of an-ant blackguards alone ai'e the supposed gan^s 
ever constituted. Their number, I say, would havie 
prevented the bewildering and unreasoning terror which 
I have imagined to paralyze the single man. Could 
we suppose an oversight, in one, or two, or three, this 
oversight would have been remedied by a fourth. They 
would have left nothing behind them ; for their number 
would have enabled tliem to carry a^; at once. 'There 
would have been no need of return. • ' < t .! i:^ 

'* Consider now the cu^cumstance that, in i th6 outer 
garment of the corpse when found, * a slip, about a foot 
wide, had been torn upwards from the bottom hem to 
the waist. Wound three times round the waists and 
secured by a sort of liitch in the back/ This was done 
with the obvious design of affording a handle by which 
to carry the body. But would any numfter of men have 
dreamed of resorting to such an expedient ? To three 
or four, the limbs of the corpse would have afforded not 
only a sufficient, but the best possible hold. The device 
is that of a single individual; and this brings us to the 
fact that * between the thicket and the river, the' rails*of 
the fences were found taken down, and the ground bore 
evident traces of some heavy burden having been dragged 
along it r But would a number of men have put them- 
selves to the superfluous trouble of taking down a fence, 
for the purpose of dragging through it a corpse which 
they might have lifted ovei' my fence in an instant? 
Would a number of men have so dragged a corpse at all 
as to have left evident traces of the dragging? ' ' 

•* And here we must refer to an observation of Le 
Ccvimerciel — an observation upon which I have already^ 
in some measure, commented. 'A piece,* says this 
journa], * of one of the unfortunate girVs petticoats was 
torn out and tied under her chin, and around the back 
of her head, probably to prevent screams. This wa6 
done by fellows who had na pocket-handkerchiefs.* ^ • 
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** I have before suggested that a genuine blackguard 
.18 never without a pocket-handkerchief. But it is not to 
this fact that I now especially advert. That it was not 
through want of a handkerchief for the purpose imagined 
hj Le Commereiel that this bandage was employed, is 
rendered apparent by the handkerchief left in the 
thicket ;. and that the object was. not 'to prevent 
screams* appears, also, from the bandage having been 
employed in preference to what would so much better 
have answered the purpose. But the language of the 
evidence speaks of the strip in question as* found 
around the neck, fitting loosely, j and. secured with a 
hard knot*. These words are sufficiently vague, but 
4ifrer materially from those of Le CommereieL . The 
slip was eighteen inches wide, and: therefore, although 
of muslin would form a strong band when folded or 
pimpled longitudinally. And thus rumpled it was dis- 
covered. My inference is this. Tlie solitary murderer 
having borne the corpse for some dbtance (whether 
from the thicket or elsewhere) by means of the bandage 
hiUihed around its middle, found the weight in this 
mode of procedure, too much for his strength.. He re- 
solved to drag the burden; the evidence goos.to show 
that it w(M dragged. With this object in view, it be- 
came necessary to attach something like a rope to one 
of the extremities. It could be best attached about the 
neck, where the head would prevent its slipping off. 
And, now, the murderer bethought him, unquestionably, 
of the bandage about the loins. He would have used 
this, but for its volution about tho corpse, the hitch 
which embarrassed it, and the reflection that it had not 
been * torn off* from the garment. : It was easier to tear 
a new slip from the petticoat. He tore it, made it fast 
about the neck, and so dragged his victhn to the brink 
of the river, That this ' bandage,' only attainable with 
trouble and delay,. and but imperfectly answering its 
pcurpose — ^that this bandage was employed at all, demon- 
strates that the necessity . for its employment sprang 
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'from circumstances arising '^t a^ period when the hand* 
kerchief wa^ no longer Attainable ; that is ' to say, arising, 
as we have imagined; ifter quitting • the thicket (if ' the 
'thicket it was), and on the road between the thicket and 
the river. 

"But the evidence, you will 8a)% of Mdme. Deluc,(!) 
points especially to the presence of a gang, in the 
' vicinity of the thicket, at or about the epoch of the mur- 
der. This I grant. I doubt if there were not adozeii 
gangs, such as described by Madame Deluc, in and about 
the vicinity of ' the Barriere du Eoule ' at or about the 
period of this tragedy. But the gang which has dra\^n 
upon itself tlie 'pointed -animadversion, although 'the 
somewhat tardy and very suspicious evidence, of MadatiEie 
Deluc, is the only ^BXi^ which is represented by that 
honest and scrupulous old lady as having eaten her 
oikos and swallowed her brandy without putting tliem- 
selves to the trouble of making her payment, ^t hinc 
Ulaim? 

** But what is the precise evidence of Madame Deluc? 
'A gang of miscreants, made their appeai'ance, behaved 
boisterously, ate and drank without making payment, 
followed in the route of the young man and girl, returned 
to the inn about dusk, and re-crossed the river as if in 
great haste.* 

" Now tliis * great haste' very possibly seemed greater 
haste in the eyes of Madame Deluc, since she dwelt liii- 
geringly and lamentinglyupon her violated cakes and 
ale-~cakes and ale for which she might still have enter- 
tained a faint hope of compensation. Why, otherwise, 
since it ytM about dusk, should she make a poult of tlie 
haste? It is no cause for wonder, surely, that even a 
gang of blackguards should make haste to get home when 
a wide river is to be crossed 'in small boats, when storm 
impends, and when night approacJies. 

•* I say approaclics ; for the night had not yet arrived. 
It was only about dusk tliat the indecent haste of these 
'miscreants' offended the sober eyes of Madame. Deluc. 

o* 
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But we are told that it was upon this very evening that 
Madame Deluc, as well as her eldest son, /heard the 
screams of a female in the vicinity of the inn/ and in 
what words does Madame Deluc designate the period of 
the evening at which these screams were heard ? ^ It 
was 8oon after dark,* she says. But * soon after dark/ 
is, at least, dark ; and ' about du$k* is as certainly day- 
light. Thus it is ahundantly clear that the gang quitted 
the Barnere du Houle prior to the screams overheard (?) 
,hy , Madame Deliic. And although, in all the many 
reports of the evidence, the relative expressions inques* 
tion are distinctly and invariahlyemployed just asl have 
emploved them in this conversation with yourself, no no- 
tice whatever of the gross discrepancy has as yet heen 
taken hy any of the puhlic journals, or hy any of ijife 
myrmidons of the police. : 

** I shall add hut one to the arguments against a gang; 
hut this one has, to my own understanding at least, a 
weight altogether irresistihle. Under the circumstances 
of large reward offered, and full pardon to any king's 
evidence, it is not to he imagined, for a moment, Hhat 
some xpemher of a gang of low ruffians, or of any body 
of meii, would not long ago have betrayed his accom- 
plices. : Each one of a gang so placed is not so much 
. greedy of a reward, or anxious for escape, as fearful of 
. betrayal, i He betrays eagerly and early that he may not 
himself be betrayed. That the secret has not been di- 
vulged is the very best of proof that it is, in fact, a secret. 
The horrors of this dark deed are known only to one, or 
two, living human beings, and to Ood. 

**Let, us sura up now the meagre yet certain fruits 
of our long analysis. We have attained the idea either 
of a fatc^l accident under the roof of Madame Deluc, or 
of a murder perpetrated, in the thicket at the Barri^ 
du Houle, by a lover, or at least by an intimate and secret 
associate of the deceased. This associate is of swartliy 
complexion. This complexion, the * hitch* in the ban- 
dage, and the /sailor's knotV with which the bonnet- 
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ribbon is tied, poiiA to a seamau. His companionship 
with the deceased, a gay, but not an abject young gitl, 
designates him as above the grade of the common sailor. 
Here the well-written and urgent communications to the 
journals are much in the way of corroboration. The 
circumstance of the first elopement, as mentioned by 
Le Mercurief tends to blend the idea of this seaman with 
that of the ' naval officer* who is first known to liave led 
the unfortunate into crime. 

** And here, most fitly, comes the consideration of the 
continued absence of him of the dark complexion. Let 
me pause to observe that the complexion of tins man is 
dark and swarthy ; it was no common swarthiness which 
constituted the sole point of remembrance, both as 
regards Valence and Madame Deluc. But why is this 
man absent? Was ho murdorod by the gang? If so, 
why are there only traces of the assassinated ffirU he 
scene of the two outrages will naturally be supposed 
identical. And where is his corpse ? The assassins 
would most probably have disposed of both in the same 
way. But it may be said that this man lives, and is de- 
terred from making himself known through dread of 
being charged with the murder. This consideration 
might be supposed to operate upon him now, at this late 
period, since it has been given in evidence that he was 
seen with Marie, but it would have had no force at. the 
period of the deed. The fii^st impulse of an innocent 
man would have have been to announce the outrage, and 
to aid in identifying the ruffians. This, policy would 
have suggested. He had been seen with the girl. He 
had crossed the river with her in an open ferry-boat. 
The denouncing of the assassins would have appeared, 
even to an idiot, the surest and sole means of relieving 
himself from suspicion. We cannot suppose liim, or 
the night of the fatal Sunday, botli innocent himself and 
iucQgnisant of an outrage committed. Yet only under 
suchcu-cumstancesis it possible to imagine that he would 
have failed, if alive, in the denouncement of the assassins. 

G*2 
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< ** And what means are ours of attaining the truth?- 
. We shall find these means multiplying and gathering 
distinctness as we proceed. Let us sift to the bottom 
' ' this oSair of the first elopement. Let us know the full 
history of * the officer,' with his present circumstances, 
and his whereabouts at the precise period of the murder. 
ILet us compare with «ach other the various communica- 
i tions sent to the evening paper, in which the object was 
to inculpate a gang. This done, let us compare these 
^communications, both as regards style and MS., with 
those.isent!to the morning paper at a previous period, 
and insisting so vehemently upon the guilt of Mennais. 
t Aiid, all this done, let us again compare itlioii^ vai'ious 
communications with i the known MBS. of 'the officer. 
Let us endeavour to ascertain, by repeated questionings 
of Madame Deliic and her boys, as well as of the omni- 
bus-driver, Valence, something more of the personal 
.appearance and bearing, of the * man of dark complexion.' 
•Queries, skilfully directed, will not fail to elicit, from 
> some of these parties, information on this particular point 
(or upon others), information' which the parties themselves 
may not even be aware of .possessing. And let us now 
^imx^ th$iboat picked up by the bargeman onthemom- 
' )ing of Monday the twenty-^third ; of June, and which was 
! removed from the barge-office without the cognisance of 
ithe officer tin attendance, oxid. without the rudder, at some 
|)enod prior to the discovery of the oorpea With a pro- 
sper .caution anjd perseverance we . shall infaUibiv 'trace 
this boat ; for not only can the bargeman who picked it 
Up identify it, but the rudder is at hand. The rudder 
of a iail'ffoat would not h^vo been abandoned without 
inquiry by one .altogether at case^ in heart. ^ .And here 
.let. met pause to insinuate a question. There was do 
adveriisetneni of the pipking up of this boat, fit was 
ifiilently taken to the barge-office, and as silently re- 
•mov^. But its owner or employer-— how ^a/m^^c^ he, 
(at 9Q early a period as Tuesday morning, to be l^formed, 
)/7i|Qiout the agency of advertisement, of the locality of 
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the boat taken up on Monday, unless we imagine some 
connexion with the 7iavy, some personal permanent con- 
nexion leading to cognisance of its minute interests, its 
petty local news ? 

" In speaking of the lonely assassin dlragging his 
burden to tlie shore, I have already suggested ^e proba- 
bility of his availing himself of a boat. Now we are to 
understand that Marie Rog^t was precipitated from a boat. 
This would naturally have been the case. The corjpso 
could not have been trusted to the shallow waters of the 
shore. The peculiar marks on the back and shoulders 
of the victim tell of the bottom ribs of a boat. That 
the body was found without weight is also corroborative of 
the idea. If thrown from the shore a weight would have 
been attached. We can only account for its absence by 
supposing the murderer to have neglected the precaution 
of supplying himself with it before pushing off. In the 
act of consigning tlie corpse to the water he would un- 
questionably have noticed his oversight ; but then no 
remedy would have been at hand. Any risk would have 
been prefen'ed to a return to that accursed shore. 
Having rid himself of his ghastly charge, the murderer 
would have hastened to the city; there, at some obscure 
wharf, he would have leaped on laud. But the boat — 
would he hare secured it? He would have been in too 
groat haste for Mich things i\8 socuriBg a boat. More- 
over, in fasteniBg it to the wharf he would have felt as if 
securing evidence against himself. His' natural thought 
would have been to cast from him, as far as possible, all 
that had held connexion with his crime. He would not 
orJy have fled from the wharf, but he would not have 
permitted the boat to remain. Assuredly he would have 
cast it adrift. Let us pursue our fancies. In the morn- 
ing, the wretch is stricken with unutterable horror at 
linding that tlie boat has been picked up and detained 
at a locality which he is in the daily habit of frequenting 
— at a locality, perhaps, which his duty compels him to 
frequent. The next mght^ without daring to ask for the 
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rudd^, he remoTes it. Now wJure is that rudderless 
Ixiat ? Let ic be one of our first purposes to discover. 
With thi3 first glimiise we obtain of it the dawn of our 
success shall begin. This hoat shall guide us with a 
rapidity which mill surprise even ourselves, to him who 
employed it on the midnight of thejatal Sabbath. Cor- 
roboration will rise upon corroboration, and the murderer 
will be traced." 

Tlie apparently alight clue here indicated by Dupin 
was followed up ; and we may state, in conclusion, that 
the result desired was brought to pass ; and that the 
Prefect fulfilled punctually, nithough with roluotonce, 
llie tenns of his compact with the Chevalier. 





I'iiris, just after dark one 
\ gusty evening in the au- 
tumn of 18 — , I n 
1 joying tlic twofold luxury of meditation and 
Vn tnecrBchauni, in company 'with my friend 
C. Auguste Dupin, in his littlo bock library, 
or biK)k-cto8ct, au troitUme, No. 33, Rit» Du- 
iiotf Fatthofirg St. Germain. For one hour 
iit Icnstwc hntl niaintaincd a profound silence ; 
' wliilo cacli, to nny cagiial observer, might 
: Beamed iulcntly and cxclusiTely occu- 
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pied with the curling ed,dies of smoko that oppressed 
the atmosphere of the chamber. For myself, however, 
I was mentally discussing certain topics which had 
formed matter for conversation between us q^ itm earlier 
pmod of the evening; I mean the affair of the Rue, 
Mdrgue, and the mystery attending the murder, of 
Maorie Roget. I looked upon it, therdGnre, as somethmg: 
<^a Go£ncidenee» when the door of our apartment was 
thrown open and admitted our old acquaintance, Mon^ 
sieur G- ^ the Prefedr of the Parisian police. 

We gftve bim a Iieait}^ welcome; for there wa» 
nearly h^tennidi of the entertaining as of the con* 
tomptibte ttbomitho num, and^ we IumI not tfocn him for 
sevoral yeaanc Wo badi been sitting:: in. the dark, and 
Dupin now arose lor the purpose o€ lighting a lomp,^ 
but sat down again,, witbcmt doing so„.vpon Gr.'s sapng^ 
tbat he had called to consnlt na^ oi: rather to ask the^ 
ojBIBion of my friend about some official businean wbieb. 
hadloeenBioned a great deal of trouble. 

** If it is any point requiring refleetion/* observed* 
Dupin, as hoforebore to enkindle the wick, "we shall 
examine it to better purpose in the dark." 

** That is another of your odd notions," said tho 
prefect, who had a fashion of calling evei'v thing *' odd*' 
that was beyond his cotnprehension, and tnus lived amid 
an absolute legion of " oddities." 

*' Very true," said Dupin, as he supplied his visitor 
with a pipe, and rolled towards him a comfortable chair. 
' "And what is the difficulty now?" I asked. 
** Nothing more in the assassination way, I hope." 

'* Oh no ; nothing of that nature. Tlie fact is, the 
business is f very simple indeed, and I make no doubt 
that we caii manage it sufficiently well ourselves ; but 
then I thought Dupin would like to he^r the details of 
it, because it is so excessively odd,** 

*' Simple and odd," said Dupin. 

" Why, yes ; and not exactly that, either. The 
fact is, Ave have all been a ^ood deal puzzled be- 
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cause the affair is so simple, and yet baffles us al- 
together.** 

" Perhaps it is the veiy simplicity of the thing 
'which puts you at fault,** sc^d my friend. 

" What nonsense you do talk T* replied the prefect, 
laughing heartily. 

" Perhaps the mystery is a little too plain," said 
Dupin. 

" Oh, good heavens !** who ever heard of such an 
idea?** 

" A little too self-evident.'* 

** Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — ^ho ! ho ! ho ! roared 
our visitor, profoundly amused ; . ** Oh, Dupin, you will 
be the death of me yet.** 

" And what, after all, is the matter on hand ?** I 
asked. 

** Why, I will tell you,** replied the prefect, as he 
gave a long, steady, and contemplative piiff, and settled 
himself in his chair. ** I will tell you m a few words ; 
but, before I begin, let mc caution you that this is an 
affair demanding the greatest secrecy, and that I should 
most probably lose the position I now hold, were it 
known that I confided it to any one.** 

" Proceed,** said I. • 

" Or not,** said Dupin. 

** Well, then ; I have received personal information, 
from a very high quarter, that a certain dociunent of 
the last importance, has been purloined from the royal 
apartments. The individual who purloined it is known;, 
this beyond a doubt ; he was seen to take it. It is 
known, also, that it still remains in his possession.** 

" How is this known ?** asked Dupin. 

" It is clearly inferred," replied the prefect, " from 
the nature of the document, and from the non-appear- 
ance of certain results which would at once aiise from 
its passing out of the robber*s possession ; that is to 
say, from his employing it as he must design in the end 
to employ it.'* 




ih. 
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" Be a little more explicit," I said. 
" Well, I may venture so far as to say that the paper 
gives its holder a certain power in a certain quarter^ 
where such power is immensely valuable.*' The prefec 
was fond of the cant of diplomacy. 

'* Still I do not quite understand,'* said Dupin. 
" No ? Well ; the disclosure of the document to 
a third person, who shall he nameless, would bring in 
question the honour of a personage of most exalted 
station ; and this fact gives the holder of the document 
an ascendancy over the illustrious personage whose 
honour and peace are so jeopardized." 

**But this ascendancy," I interposed, " would depend 
upon the robber's knowledge of the loser's knowledge 
of the robber. Who would dare — " 

" The thief," said G., " is the Minister D , who 

dares all things, those unbecoming as well as those 
becoming a man. The method of the theft was not less 
ingenioiis than bold. The document in question — a 
letter, to be frank — ^had been received by the porsonogo 
robbed while alone in .the r6yal howhir. During its 
perusal she was suddenly inteniipted by the entrance of 
the other exalted personage, from whom especially it 
was her wish to conceal it. After a hurried and vain 
endeavour to thrust it in a drawer, she was forced to 
place it, open as it was, upon a table. The address, 
however, was uppermost, and, the contents thus un- 
exposed, the letter escaped notice. At this juncture 

enters the Minister D- . His lynx eye immediately 

perceives the paper, recognises the handwriting of the 
address, observes the confusion of the personage ad- 
dressed, and fathoms her secret. After some business 
transactions, hurried through in his ordinary manner, he 
produces a letter somewhat similar to the one in question, 
opens it, pretends to read it, and then places it in close 
juxtaposition to the other. Again he converses, for 
some fifteen minutes, upon the public afiairs. At 
length, in taking leave, he takes also from the table the 
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letter to -which he had no claim. Its rightful owner 
saw, but, of course, dared not call attention to the act, 
in the presence of the third personage who stood at her 
elbow. The minister decamped, leaving his own letter 
—one of no importance— upon the table.* ' 

*' Here, then," said Dupin to me, " you have pre- 
cisely what you demand to moke the ascendancy com- 
plete — ^tho robber's knowledge of the loser's knowledge ; 
of the robber.** - ,! 

*' Yes,** replied the prefect; and tlio power. thus! 
attained has, for some months past, been wielded,' for ■ 
political purposes, to a very dangerous extent. The* 
personage robbed is more thoroughly convinced, every , 
day, of the necessity of reclaiming her letter^ '■ But . 
this, of com'ge, cannot be done openly. In fine, driven 
to despair, she has committed the matter to me.** 

" Than whom,'* said Dupin, amid a perfect whirl- 
wind of smoke, '* no more sagacious agent could, I^ 
supj)0se, be desired, or even imagined.!* 

'*You flatter me,'* replied the prefect; "but it is i 
possible that some such opinion- may have been .enter- 
tained.** 

"It is clear," said I, "as you observe, that the- 
letter is still in possession of the minister; since it is 
this possession, and not any employment of the letter, 
which bestows the power. With the employment tho 
power departs." 

" True,** said G. ; " and upon tliis conviction I pro- 
ceeded. My iirst care was to make thorough search of 
the minister's hotel ; and here my chief emoantissment 
lay in the necessity of searching without his knowledge. 
Beyond all things, I have been warned of the. danger 
which would result from giving him reason to . suspect 
owe design." 

" But," said I, " you are quite au fait in these in^ 
vestigations. The Parisian poUce have done this thing 
often before." 

" O yes ; and for this reason I did not despair. The 
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habitff of the minister gave me, too, a great advantage. 
He is frequently absent from homo all night. His 
servants are by no means numerous. They sleep at' a 
distance from their master's apartment, and being 
chiefly Neapolitans, are readily made drunk. I have 
keysi as you know, with which I can open any chamber 
or cabinet in Paris. For three months, a night has not ' 
passed, during the greater part of which I have not 
been engaged, personally, in ransacking the D ■ ■ > 
Hotel. My honour i& interested, and, to mention a 
great 'secret,- the reward i» enormous. So I did not 
abandon the seairoh until I- had become fully satisfied 
that the thief is a* more astute man than myself. I fimoy , 
that I have investigated every nook and comer of the' 
premises in which it is possible that the paper can be 
concealed.'* 

*' But is it not possible," I suggested, ** that although 
the. letter may be in possession of the minister, as it. 
unquestionably is, he may have concealed it elsewhere 
than upon his own premises ?" 

• * *♦ This is barely possible," s^id Dupin. **The present , 
peculiar condition of affairs at court, and especially of' 
those 'intrigues' in which D' ' 'tis known'to bo involved, 
would render the instant availability of the document*— I 
its susceptibility of being produced at a moment's * 
notice — a point of nearly equal importance with its 
possession." 

** Its susceptibility of being produced?" said I. 
r; « Xhat is to say, of being destroyed^*' said Dupin. 
:;: ** True,"' I observed ; " the paper b clearly, then* 
upon the premises. As for • its being upon the person i 
of the'ministefr; we may consider ■ that as* out of the< 
question." 

** Entirely," said the prefect. " He has been twice: 
waylaid, as if by footpads, and his person rigorously 
searched under my own inspection." 

"You might nave spared yourself this trouble," > 
said Dupin. *♦ D — , I presume, is not altogether a 
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fool, and, if not, must have anticipated these way- 
layings, as a matter of course.'* 

" Not altogether a fool," said G. ; " but then he's a 
poet, which I take to be only one remove fronl a fool." 

" True,** said Dupin, after a long and thoughtful 
whiff from his meerschaum, *' although I have been 
guilty of certain doggrel myself.'* 

" Suppose you detail,** said I, " the particulars of 
your search.** 

" Why the fact is^ we took our time, and we seai'chcd 
everytohere, I have had long experience in these affairs. 
I took the entire building, room by room ; devoting 
the nights of a whole week to each. We examined, 
first, the furniture of each apartment. We opened 
every possible drawer ; and I presume you know that, 
to a properly trained police agent, such a thing as a 
secret drawer is impossible. Any man is a dolt who 
permits a * secret' drawer to escape him in a search of 
this kind. The thing is so plain. There is a certain 
amount of bulk — of space — to be accounted for in every 
cabinet. Then we have accm*ate rules. The fiftieth 
part of a line could not escape us. After the cabinets, 
we took the chairs. The cushions we probed with 
the fine long needles you have seen me employ. From 
the tables we removed the tops." 
Why so?" 

Sometimes the top of a table, or other similarly 
arranged piece of furnitme, is removed by the person 
wishing to conceal an article ; then the leg is excavated, 
the article deposited within the cavity, and the top 
replaced. The bottoms and tops of bed-posts are em- 
ployed in the same way.'* 

" But could not the cavity be detected by sounding ?" 
I asked. 

** By no means, if, when the article is deposited, a 
sufficient wadding of cotton be placed around it. Be- 
sides, in our case we were obliged to proceed without 
noise." 
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" But you could not have removed — ^you could not 
have taken to pieces all articles of furniture in which 
it would have been possible to make a deposit in the 
manner you mention. A letter may bo compressed 
into a thm spiral roll, not differing much in shape or 
bulk from a large knitting-needle, and in this form it 
might be inserted into the rung of a chair, for example. 
You did not take to pieces all the chairs ?" 

" Certainly not ; but we did better — ^we examined 
the rungs of every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the 
jointings of every description of furniture, by the aid 
of a most powerful microscope. Had thei*e been any 
traces of recent distiirbancc, we should not havo failed 
to detect it iustantlv. A single gnvin of gimlet-dust, 
for example, would nave been as obvious as an apple. 
Any disturbance in the glueing — ^any unusual gaping 
in the joints — ^would have sufficed to msure detection," 

•* I presume you looked to the mirrors, between the 
boards and the plates, and you probed the beds and 
the bed-clothes, as well as the curtains and carpets." 

" That, of course ; and when we had absolutely com- 
pleted every particle of the furniture in this way, then 
we examined the house itself. We divided its entire 
surface into compartments, which wo numbered, so 
that none might be missed ; then we scrutinized each 
individual square inch throughout the premises, includ- 
ing the two houses immediately adjoining, with the 
microscope, as before." 

"The two houses adjoining!" I exclaimed; you 
must have had a great deal of trouble." 

" We had ; but the reward offered is prodigious." 

" You include the grminds about the houses ?" 

" All the grounds are paved vrith brick. They gave 
us comparatively little trouble. We examined the 
moss between the bricks, and found it undisturbed." 

** You looked among D 's papers, of course, and 

into the books of the library ?" 

" Certainly ; we opened every package and parcel ; 
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we not only opened every book, but we turned over 
every leaf in each volume, not contenting ourselves 
with a mere shake, according to the fashion of some of 
our police officers. We also measured the thickness 
of every hook-cover^ with the most accurate admeasure- 
ment, and applied to each the most jealous scrutiny of 
the microscope. Had any of the bindings been recently 
meddled with, it would have been utterly impossible 
that the fact should have escaped observation Some 
five or six volumes, just from the hands of the binder, 
we carefully probed, longitudinally, with the needles." 

** You explored the floors beneath the caxpets ?" 

" Beyond doubt. We removed every carpet, and 
examined the boards >vith the microscope." 

" And the paper on the walls ?" 

" Yes." 

" You looked into the cellars ?" 

" We did." 

" Then," I said, " you have been making a miscal- 
culation, and the letter is not upon the premises, as you 
suppose." 

" I fear you are right there," said the prefect. 
"And now, Dupin, what would you advise me to 
do?" 

" To make a thorough research of the premises." 

" Tliat is absolutely needless," replied G . " I 

am not more sure that I breathe tnan I am that the 
letter is not at the hotel." 

" I have no better advice to give you," said Dupin. 
" You have, of com*se, an accurate description of the 
letter?" 

"Oh yes!" — and here the prefect, producing a 
memorandum-book, proceeded to read aloud a minute 
accoimt of the internal, and ein>ecially of the external, 
appearance of the missing aocument. Soon after 
finishuig the perusal of this description, he took his 
departure, more entirely depressed in spirits than I 
had ever known the good gentleman before. 
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In about a : month afterwards he paid us another 
visit, and found us occupied very nearly as before, 
lie took a pipe and a chair, and entered into some 
ordinary conversation. At length I said : — 

" Well, but Q , what of the purloined letter ? 

I presume you have at last made up your mind that 
there is no such thing as overreaching the minister ?" 

" Confound him, say I — ^yes ; I made the re-examin- 
ation, however, as . Dupin suggested ; but it was all 
labour lost, as I knew it would be." 

" How much was the reward offered, did you say ?*' 
asked Dupin. 

" Wliy, a very great deal — a vdry liberal reward — I 
don*t like to say how much, precisely ; but one thing 
I will say, that I would n't mind giving my individual 
check for fifty thousand francs to any one who could 
obtain me that letter. The fact is, it is becoming of 
more and more importance every day ; and the reward 
has been lately doubled. If it were trebled, however, 
I could do no more than I have done.*' 

" Why, yes," said Dupin, drawliugly, between the 

whiffs of his meerschaum, " I really — ^think, Q , 

you have not exerted yourself — ^to the utmost in this 
matter. You might — do a little more, I think, eh ?" 

. " How ? — ^in what way ? " 
• " "Why — -puff, puff-— you might — -puff, puff — employ 
counsel in the matter, eh? — ^puff, puff, puff. Do you 
remember the story they tell of Abemethy ? " 

" No ; hang Abemethy ! " 

" To be sure ! hang him and welcome. But, once 
upon a time, a certain rich miser conceived the design 
of ^punging upon this Abemethy for a medical opinion. 
Getting up, for. this purpose, an ordinary conversation 
in a private company, he insinuated his ease to the 
physician, as that of an imaginary individual. 

" * We will suppose,* said the miser, * that his symp- 
toms are such and such ; now, doctor, what woidd you 
have directed him to take?* 
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"'Take!' said Abemethy, *why, take advice, 
to be sure' " 

"But," Baid the prefect, a little discomposed, "/ 
am perfectly willing to take advice, and to pay for it. 
I would reaUy give fifty thousand francs to any one 
who would aid me in the matter." 

" In that case," replied Dupin, opening a drawer, 
and producing a check-book, " you may as well fill me 
up a check for the amount mentioned. When you 
have signed it, I will hand you the letter." 

I was astoimded. The prefect appeared absolutely 
thunderstricken. For some minutes he remainea 
speechless and motionless, looking incredulously at 
my friend with open mouth, and eyes that seemed 
starting from their sockets ; then, apparently recover- 
ing himself in some measure, he seized a pen, and 
after several pauses and vacant stares, finally filled 
up and signed a check for fifty thousand francs, and 
handed it across the table to Dupin. The latter ex- 
amined it carefully and deposited it in his pocket-book ; 
then, unlocking an escritoire^ took thence a letter and 
gave it to the prefect. This functionary grasped it 
in a perfect agony of joy, opened it with' a trembling 
hand, cast a rapid glance at its contents, and then, 
scrambling and struggling to the door, rushed at length 
unccrcnioniouHly from tho room and from the house, 
without having uttered a syllabic since Dupin had 
requested him to fill up the check. 

When he had gone, my firiend entered into some 
explanations. 

•* The Parisian police," he said, " are exceedingly 
able in their way. They are persevering, ingenious, 
cimning, and thoroughly versed m the knowledge which 

their duties seem chiefly to demand. Thus, when G 

detailed to us his mode of searching the premises at 

the Hotel D , I felt entire confidence in his having 

made a satisfactory investigation, so far as his labours 
extended." 
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^^ So far as his labours extended?" said I. 

" Yes," said Dupin. " The measures adopted were 
not only the best of their kind, but • carried out to 
absolute perfection. Had the letter been deposited 
within the range of their search, these fellows would, 
beyond a question, have found it." 

' I merely laughed — ^but he seemed quite serious in 
all that he said. 

" The measures, then," he continued, "were good 
in their kind, and well executed ; their defect lay in 
their being inapplicable to the case, and to the man. 
A certain set of highly ingenious resources aro, with 
the profoot, a sort of Procrustean bed, to which he 
forcibly adapts his designs. But ho perpetually errs 
by being too deep or too shallow for the matter in 
hand ; and many a schoolboy is a better reasoner than 
he. I knew one about eight years of age, whose suo- 
oess at guessiDff in the game of * even and odd' attracted 
universal 'admiration. This game is simple, and is 
played with marbles. One player holds in his hand- 
a number* of these toys, and demands of another whe- 
ther that number i is even or odd. If tho guess is 
right; tho guesser'wins ono; if wi'ong, ho loses one. 
The boy to whom I allude won all the marbles of the 
school. ' Of course he had some principle of guessing ; 
and this lay in mere observation and admeasurement 
of the astuteness of his opponents. 'For example, an 
arrant simpleton is his opponent, and, holding up his 
closed hand, asks, ^are they even or odd ? ' Our scnool- 
boy replies * odd,' and loses ; but upon tho scoond trial 
ho wins, for ho then says to himself, ' the ' simpleton 
had them even upon the first trial, and his amount of 
cunning is just sufficient to make him have them odd 
upon the second;' I will therefore guess odd;' — he- 
guesses odd, and wins. Now, with a simpleton a 
degree above the first, he would have reasoned thus : — 
^ This fellow finds that in the first instance I guessed 
odd, and, in the second, he will propose to himself. 
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upon the first impulse, a simple yariation from even 
to odd, as did the first simpleton ; but then a second 
thought Avill suggest that this is too simple a variation, 
and finally he will decide upon putting it even as be- 
fore. I will therefore guess even ;' — ^he guesses even, 
and wins. Now this mode of reasoning in the school- 
boy, whom his fellows termed * lucky,* — ^what, in its 
last analysis, is iti" 

" It is merely,** I said, " an identification of tho 
reasoner's intellect with that of his opponent.** 

" It is,'* said Dupin ; " and, upon inquiring of the 
boy by what means he efiected the thorough identifi* 
cation in which his success consisted, I received answer 
as follows: — * When I wish to find out how wise, or 
how stupid, or how good, or how wicked is any one, 
or what are his thoughts at the moment, I fashion the 
expression of my face, as accurately as possible, in 
accordance with tho expression of his, and then wait 
to see what thoughts or sentiments arise in my mind 
or heart, as if to match or correspond with the expres- 
sion.* This response of the schoolboy lies at' the 
bottom of all the spmious profundity which has been 
attributed to Kochefoucault, to La Bougive, to Machi- 
avelli, and to Campanella.** 

" And the identification,** I said, " of the reasoner's 
intoUoct with that of his opponent, depends, if I under- 
stand yo\i alight, upon tho accuracy with wliich tho- 
opponent's intellect is admeasured.** 

"For its practical value, it depends upon this," 
replied Dupin ; " and the prefect and his cohort fail 
so frequently, first, by default of this identification, and 
secondly, by ill-admeasurement, or rather* through 
non-admeasurement, of the intellect with which they 
are engaged. They consider only their own ideas of 
ingenuity; and, in" searching' for anything hidden, 
advert only to the modes in which they would have 
hidden it. They are right in this much — ^that their 
own ingenuity is a faithful representative of that of 
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the mass; but when the cunning of the individual 
felon is diverse in character from their own, the felon foils 
them, of course. *This always happens when it is above 
their own, and very usuallv when it is below. They 
have no variation of principle in their investigation ; at 
best, when urged by some unusual emergency — ^by some 
extraordinary reward — ^they extend or exaggerate their 
old modes otpractlce^ without touchingtheir principles. 
What) for example, in this case of D , has been 
done to vary the principle of action ? What is all this 
boring, and probing, and sounding, and scrutinizing 
with the microscope, and dividing the sm'fiice of the 
building into re^stored square inches — ^>vhat is it all 
but an exaggeration of the application of the one prin- 
ciple or set of principles of search, which are based 
upon the one set of notions regarding human ingenuity, 
to which the prefect, in the long routine of his duty, 
has been accustomed ? Do you not see he has taken it 
for granted that all men proceed to conceal a letter, — 
not exactly in a gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg ; but, 
at least, in some out-of-the-way hole or comer suggested 
by the same tenor of thought which would urge a 
man to secrete a letter in a gimlet-hole bored in a chair- 
leg ? And do you not sec also, that such recherchee 
nooks for concealment are adapted only for ordinary 
occasions, and would be adopted only by ordinary in- 
tellects ; for, in all cases of concealment, a disposal of 
the article concealed — a disposal of it in this recherche 
manner, is, in the very first instance, presumable and 
presumed ; and thus its discovery depends, not at all 
upon the acumen, but altogether upon the mere care, 
patience, and determination of the seekers ; and whcro 
the case is of importance — or, what amounts to the 
same thing in the policial eyes, when the reward is of 
magnitude, the qualities in question have never been 
known to fail. You will now imderstand what I meant 
in suggesting that, had the purloined letter been hidden 
any where within the limits of the prefect's exami- 
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nation — in other words, had the principle of its con- 
ceahncnt been comprehended M-ithin the principles of 
the prefect — ^its discovery would have been a matter 
altogether beyond question. This functionary, how- 
ever, has been thoroughly mystified ; and the remote 
source of his defeat lies in the supposition that the 
minister is a fool, because he has acquired renown as a 
poet. All fools are poets — this the prefect fecU ; and 
ho is merely guilty of a non distnbuiio medti in thence 
infen*ing that all poets are fools." 

** But is this really the poet ?*' I asked. " There 
are two brothers, I know; and both have attained 
reputation in letters. The minister, I believe, has written 
learnedly on the Differential Calculus. He is a mathe- 
matician, and no poet." 

" You arc mistaken ; I know him well ; he is both. 
As poet and mathematician, he would reason well ; as 
mere mathematician, he could not have reasoned at all, 
and thus would have been at the merey of the prefect." 

'* You sui-prise me," I said, " by these opinions; 
which have been contradicted by the voice of the world. 
You do not mean to set at naught the well-digested 
idea of centuries. The mathematical reason has long 
been regarded as the reason /?ar excellence. ^^ 

*^^ II y a a parier,^ " replied Dupin, quoting from 
Chamfort, ** * que fouio idro imhUqne^ tonic convention 
reqne^ rat nnc sottise, car die a convenue au plus grana 
fiomhrc.^ The mathematicians, I grant you, have done 
their best to promulgate the popular error to which you 
allude, and which is none the less an error for its pro- 
mulgation as truth. With an art worthy abetter cause, 
for example, they have insinuated the termf • analysis' 
into application to algebra. The French arc the origi- 
nators of this particular deception ; but if a term is of 
any importance — ^if words derive any value from ai)pli- 
cability — then * analysis' conveys * algebra' about as 
much as, in Latin, * ambitus^ implies * ambition,' * re- 
liffio* * religion,' or * homines honesti,^ a set of honourable 
men." 
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" You have a quarrel on hand, I see," said I, " with 
some of the algebraists of Paris ; but proceed.'* 

** I mean to say," continued Dupin, " that if the 
minister had been no more than a mathematician, the 
prefect would have been under no necessity of giving 
me this check. I knew him, however, as both mathe- 
matician and poet, and my measures were adapted to 
his capacity, with reference to the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded. I knew him, however, as a 
courtier, too, and as a bold intrigxiant Such a man, I 
considered, could not fail to be awai'o of tho ordinary 
policial modes of action. Ho could not havo failed to 
anticipate — and events Imvo proved that ho did not foil 
to anticipate — tho waylayings to which he was sub- 
jected. He must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret 
investigations of his premises. His frequent absences 
from home at night, which were hailed by the prefect 
as certain aids to his success, I regarded only as ^^ttsea^ 
to afford opportimity for thorough search to the police, 
and thus the sooner to impress them with the conviction 
to which G , in fact, did finally arrive— -the con- 
viction that tho letter was not upon the premises. I 
felt, also, that tho whole train of thought, which I was 
at some pains in detailing to you just now, concerning 
the invariable principle of policial action in searches 
for articles concealed — I felt that this whole train of 
thought would necessarily pass through the mind of tho 
minister. It would imperatively lead him to despise 
all the ordinary nooks of concealment. He could not, 
I reflected, be so weak as not to see that the most 
intricate and remote recess of his hotel would be as 
open as his commonest closets to the eyes, to the 
probes, to the gimlets, and to the microscopes of the 
prefect. I saw, in fine, that he would be driven, as a 
matter of course, to simplicity ^ if not deliberately in- 
duced to it as a matter of choice. You will remember, 
perhaps, how desperately the prefect laughed when I 
suggested, upon our first interview, that it was just 
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possible this mystery troubled him so much on account 
of its being bo very self-evident." r . ; m ,i 

" Yes/* said I, " I remember his merriment well.: I 
really thought he would have fiillen into conyulsions.'' ^ 
" The material world," continued Dupin, " abounds 
with very strict analogies to the immaterial ; ; and thus 
some colour of truth has been given to the rhetorical 
dogma, that metaphor, or simile, may be made * to 
strengthen an argument, as well as to embellish a 
description. The principle of the vis ineriuB^ for ex<^ 
ample, seems to be identical in physics and metaphysics. 
It is not more true in the former, that a large Ibody is 
with more difficulty set in motion than a smaller one^ 
and that its subsequent momentum is commensurate 
with this difficulty, than it is in the latter, that intellects 
of tho vaster capacity, while more forcible, more con- 
stant, and more eventM in their movements than thoso 
of inferior grade, are yet the less readily moved, and 
more emban^nsscd and full of hesitation in the first few' 
steps of their progress. Again : have you ever noticed 
which of the street signs, over the shop-doors; are the 

most attractive of attention?" t .-. .1 

** I have never given the matter, a thought," I said. 
" There is a game of puzzles," he resumed, " which 
is played upon a map. One party playing requires 
anotlior to find a given word-^tno namo of town, river, 
state, or empire — any word, in short, upon tho motley 
and perplexed surface of the chart. A novice in the 
game generally seeks to embarrass his opponents by 
giving them the most minutely lettered names ; but the 
adept selects such words as stretch, in large characters, 
from one end of the chart to the other. These, like;the 
Over-largely lettered signs and pla<cards of the street, es- 
cape observation by dint of being excessively obvious ; 
and here the ph3rBical oversight is precisely analagous 
with the moral inapprehcnsion by which the' intellect 
suffers to pass unnoticed those considerations which aro 
too obtrusively and too palpably self-evident. ' But this 
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is a point, it appears, somewhat above or beneath the 
understanding of the prefect. He never once thought 
it probable, or possible, that the minister had deposited 
the letter immediately beneath the nose of the wholo 
world, by way of best preventing any portion of that 
world from perceiving it. . 

>* But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, 
and discriminating ingenuity of D ; upon the fact 

that the document must always have been at handy if 
he intended to use it to good purpose ; and upon the 
decisive evidence, obtained by the prefect, that it was 
not hidden within the limits of that dignitary's ordinary 
8oarch---tho more satisflod I became that, to conceal 
this letter, the minister had resorted to the compre- 
hensive and sagacious expedient of not attempting to 
conceal it at all. • : - 

• " Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with a pair 
of green spectacles, and called one fine morning, quite 

by accident, at the ministerial hotel. I found D 

at home, yawning, lounging, and dawdling, as iisual, 
and pretending to bo in the last extremity of ennui. 
He is, perhaps, the most really energetic human being 
now alive— but that is only when nobody sees him. 
:•■ ■ "To be even with him, I complained of my weak 
eyes,: <uid lamented the necessity of thejspectacles,' 
under cover of which I cautiously and thoroughly sur« 
veyed the whole apartinent, while seemingly intent only 
upon the conversation of my host. ; • . i : 

"I paid especial attention to a large writing-table 
near which he sat, and upon which lay confusedly, 
some miscellaneous letters and other papers, with one 
or two' musical instruments . and a few books. Here, 
however, after a long and very deliberate scrutiny,.! 
saw nothing to excite particular suspicion. . . . ; / > : : < 

"At length my eyesi in going the circuit of ilhe 
room, fell upon a trumpery fillagree card-rack of paste- 
board, that hung dangling by a dirty blue ribbon, from 
a little ^ brass knob just beneath the middle of the 
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mantel-piece. In this rack, which had three or four 
compartments, were five or six visiting cards and a 
solitary letter. This last -was much soiled and crumpled. 
It was torn nearly in two, across the middle — as if a 
design, in the first instance, to tear it entirely up as 
worUiless, had been altered, or stayed in the second. 
It ' had a large black seal, bearing the D — — cipher 
vety conspicuously, and was addressed, in a diminutive 

female hand to D , tho mhiistor himself. It was 

thrust carelessly, and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, 
into one of the uppermost divisions of the rack. 

"No sooner had I glanced at tliis letter, than I • 
concluded it to be that of which I was in search. 'To' 
be sm*e it was, to aU appearance radically different* 
fi*om the one of which the prefect had read us so minute 
a description. Hero the seal was large and black, 

with the D ^ cipher; there it was small and red, 

with the djical arms of the S family. Here, the 

address to the minister, was diminutive and feminine ; 
there the superscription, to a ceiiain royal personage,* 
was mai'kedly bold and decided ; the size alone formed 
a point of correspondence. But, then, the radicalness 
of these differences, which was excessive ;. the dirt; 
the soiled and torn condition of the paper, so incon- 
sistent with the true methodical habits of D , and 

so suggestive of a design to delude the beholder into 
an idea of the worthlessness of the document ; these 
things, togetlier with the hyper-obtrusive situation of 
tliis document, full in the view of every visitor, and 
thus exactly in accordance with the conclusions to 
which I had previously arrived ; — ^these things,' I say, 
were strongly corroborative of suspicion, in one who 
came with tiie intention to suspect. 

"I protracted my visit as long as possible, and, 
while I maintained a most animated discussion with 
the minister, upon a topic which I knew well had 
never failed to interest and excite him, I kept my 
attention really rivetted upon the letter. In this ex- 
7. H 
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aminatioQ, I committed to memory its eztcnud appear* 
ance and arrangemi^t in the rack; mid akofeU, at 
length,, upon a digeovory which set at rest whatever 
trivial doubt I might have entertained. In scrutinizing 
the. edges of the paper, I observed them to be more 
chafed than seemed necessary. They presented; the. 
hrokm appearance ivhich.is manifested when a stiff 
paper, having been once folded and pressed with a folder, 
IS refolded in a reversed direction, in the same creases or 
edges which had formed the original fold^ This discovery 
was sufficient. It was clear to me that the letter had been 
turned, as a glove inside out,re-direoted, and ro^sealed. 
I bade tlie minister good morning, and took my departure 
at once, leaving a gold snutf-box upon the table. 

" The ne^t morning I called iov. the snuff-box, when, 
we resumed, quite eagerly, the conversation of the pre- 
cediiig day. While thus engaged, however, a. loud 
report, as if of a pistol, was heard immediately beneath 
the windows of the hotel, and was succeeded by a series 
of fearful screams, and the shoutings of a terrified mob. 
P— rushed to a capement, threw it open, and looked 
out. In the meantime, I stepped to the card-rack, took, 
the letter^ put it in niy pocket,, and replaced it by ^ifaon 
simile^ (so far as regards externals), which I had care^ 
ftdly prepared , at my lodgings — ^imitating the D ■■ 
cipher very readily, by meanp of a seal formed of breads 
''The disturbance in the street had been occasioned by 
the firantic behaviour of a man with a musket. He had 
fired it amo^ig a crowd of women and children^ It proved, 
however, to. have been without bnU, and the fellow was 
suffered to go his way as a lunatic or a diiinkard. When 
he had gone, D— — ? came, fi-om the window, whether I 
had followed him immediately upon securing the object . 
in view,»/|:Spon afterwards I bade. him farewell. : iTie 
pret^n^ed lunatic was a man in my own pay,'* hi.. 

i . .}* 9ut what purpose had you,'^ I asked» " in replacing 
the letter by ayfff?-«mt^? Would it not .have been 
better, at the first visit, to have seized it oponly, and de» 
parted?" ,; 
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" D ," replied Dupia^ "iJB a. desperate man, and 

a maa ofi' nerve. His hotel, too^ iis not without, at- 
tendiBiubs- devoted to his interests. Had' I made the 
wiid alAempt you surest, I might never have left the 
mliiifi()eiiiali presence alive. The- good people of Paris 
mig^t hove heard of me no. move>. Biat I had an object, 
apaqlt &om these considerations. You know my poli- 
tical prepossessions;. Ussk this matter, 1 act as a parnisan 
of the IlLd^y con«emedl For eighteen numths the mi- 
nister ba«^ hadi bier in 'Urn power. She hsuk nom him in 
her»-H»ince„ Being* imaware- that tbue li^tter !& not in 
his: pos^essiioa, he> will proceed' with hiift<ezactionsi as if 
it wasv Thus wili' he inevitably conunit DiiuBelf at 
onc^ to> his. poHjbiisaS destruction. His. doT/vai&l]!^ too, 
wiE' noir W mjOVA!]Q:ecipitate than awkward*, lyt is all 
very well to talk: aSout. the ,^ict7t> descensus Avemi;: but 
in ail kinds of ei&nibiiiig, as Catolani said of singing, it 
is &x more easjc- 19» get ^ than to eom«3 diowot.. In the 
present inustaaicisi^ I fiavQ msh sympaithj^yr-at Icasfr.no pity 
WhiiOQ) who> dJQee«!itd]9; 13^ is that monstjnum honrendum 
— aoi ui^rihjsibltedl man etfgfmiis. I. eon^sss, honnrver, 
thal(.. r shpuitt l£ke> venje ^iwDi to kno^ tibue; pneeise 
cliaaracteir of hift thoug)to^ when,, beiiig: dietfied' Whei* 
whom the psef^ct temns ' n< eertauii personage,' he is 
redkuoedi to openins^ the tetter which I left for him in 
the oard-saek. 

" How ? did you put anything particular in it ?" 
" Wliy-*it did not seem altogctihcr' right to leave 
the interior blank — ^tliat would have been insulting. 

D , at Vienna once, did me an evil turn, which I 

told him, quite good-humouredly, that I should rq-s 
member; So, as I knew he woidd feel some curiosity^ 
in regard to the identity of the person who had out- 
witted him, I thought it a pity not to give him a clue. 
He is well acquainted with my MS., and I just copied 
into the middle of the blank sheet the words — 



** * So dire a project 



Is *«rorthy of Tbyestes, if not of Atroiu.*' 

They are to be found in Crebillon's * Atree.' " 

H 2 




€^ ^tmatntt Slntial. 



TBXfiE are cerbun themes, of whioli the interest is all- 
abeorbing, but whicli aie too entirely Uomble (br the 
irarpbses of legitimate fiction. These the mere Tomant- 
iciatmust eschew, if he do not wish to offend, ot to. 
distrust. They oro with propriety handled, only when 
the severity and majesty of truth sanctify and sustain 
tltem. We thrill, for example, with the most intense 
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of ** pleasurable pain" over the accounts of the Passage 
of the Beresina, of the Earthquake at Lisbon, of the 
Plague at London, of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
or of the stifling of the hundred and^ twenty- three pri- 
soners in the Black Hole at Calcutta. But, in these 
accounts, it is the feet — ^it is the reality — ^it is the his- 
tory which excites. As inventions, we should regard 
them with simple abhorrence. 

I have mentioned some few of the more prominent 
and august calamities on record; but, in these j it-i^'the- 
cxtent, not less than the character of the calamity, 
which so vividly impresses the fancy. I need not re- 
mind the reader that, from the long and weird catalogue 
of human miseries, I might have selected many indi- 
vidual instances more replete with essential suffering 
tlum any of these vast generalities of disaster. Ilie true 
"WTetchedncss, indeed, the ultimate woe, is particular, 
not diffuse. . That the ghastly extremes of agony are 
cudm*cd by man, the miit, and never by man, the mass 
— ^for this let us thank a mercifid God ! • 

To be buried while alive, is, beyond question, the 
most terriffic of these cxtreines which has ever fallen to 
the lot of mere mortality. That it has frequently, very 
frequently, so fallen, will scarcely be denied by those 
who think. Tlie boundaries which divide life from- 
death, arc at best shadowy and vague. Who shall 'say 
wlicre the one ends, and where the other begins ? We 
know that there are diseases in which occur total cessa- 
tions of all tlie apparent functions of vitality, and yet in 
which these cessations are merely suspensions, properly 
so called. They are only temporary pauses in the 
incomprehensible mechanism. A certain period elapses, 
and some unseen mysterious principle again sets in 
motion the magic pinions and the wizard wheels. The 
silver cord was not for ever loosed, nor the golden bow"*, 
irreparably broken. But where, meantime, was the 
soul? 
. Apart, however, from the inevitable conclusion^ 
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a prtari, that sack causes must produce sucli effects-;- 
that the well^knpwn occurrence of such cases of sus- 
pended animation nrast naturally give rise, now and 
then, to premature interments — apart from this con- 
sideration, we have the direct testimony of medical and 
ordinary experience to prove that a vast number of 
such interments have actually taken place. I miight 
refer at once, if necessary, to a hundred well authenti- 
cated instances. One of very remarkable character 
occurred, not very long ago, in the city of Baltimore, 
where it occasioned a painful, intense, and widely 
extended excitement. The wife of one of thomost 
respectable citizens — a lawyer of eminence and a mem- 
ber of Congress — ^was seized with a sudden and \mac- 
countablo illness, which completely baffled the skill oi 
her physicians. After much suffering, she died, or was 
impposed to die. No one suspected, indeed, or had 
reason to suspect, that she was not actually dead. She 
presented all the ordinary appearances of death. The 
face assumed the usual pinched and sunken outline. The 
lips were of the usual marble pallor. The eyes were 
lustreless. There was no warmth. Pulsation hod 
ceased. For three' days the body was preserved un- 
buried, during which it had acquired a stony rigidity. 
The funeral, in short, was hastened, on account of the 
rapid advance of what was supposed to be decompo- 
sition. 

The lady was deposited in her family vault, which, 
for three subsequent years, was undistiu^bed. At the 
expiration of this term, it was opened for the reception 
of a sarcophagus ; biit, alas ! how fearful a shock awaited 
the husband, who, personally, threw open the door. .As 
its portals swung outwardly back, some white-apparelled 
offarject fell rattling within his arms. It was the skeleton 
of his wife in ber yet "unmouldered shroud. . ,- j , ^^ 

A careful investigation rendered it evident that she 
had revived within two days after lipr entombment— 
that her struggles within the coffin had caused it to fall 
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from a ledge, or shelf, to the floor, where it was so 
broken as to permit her escape. A lamp which hacl 
been accidentsdly left, full of oil, within the tomb, was 
foimd empty; it might have been exhausted, however, 
by evaporation. On the uppermost of the steps which 
led down into the dread chamber, was a large fragment 
of the coffin, with which it seemed she had endeavoured 
to arrest attention, by strildng the iron door. While 
thus occupied, she probably swooned, or possibly died, 
through sheer terror ; 'and, m falling, her shroud became 
entangled in some iron- work which projected interiorly. 
Thus she remained, and thus she rotted, erect. , 

In the year 1810, a case of living inhimiation hap- 
pened in France, attended with circumstances which 
go far to wan*ant the assertion, that ti'uth is, indeed, 
stranger than fiction. The heroine of tlie story ,wc^, ^ 
Mademoiselle Victorino Lrifourcade, a yomig girljof 
illustrious family, of * wealth, and of great personeiji 
beauty. A.mong her nmnerous suitors was v Julien 
Bossuet, a poor litte^'ateur, or jomnalist, of Parisi His 
talents and general amiability had recommended him to 
thd notice of the heiress, by whom he seems to have 
been truly beloved ; but her pride of birth decided her, 
finally, to reject him, and to wed a Monsieur Kenelle, a 
banker, and a dii)lomatist of some eminence.. Afte;? 
marriage, however, this gentleman neglected, and, per- 
haps, even more positively iU- treated her. Haying 
passed with him some wretched years, she died,— rat 
least her condition So closely resembled death as to 
deceive every one who saw her. She , was biuied— not 
in a vault — ^but in an ordinary grave in the village of 
her nativity. Filled with despair, and «till inflamed jby 
the memory of a profound attachment, the lover jour*, 
neys from the capital to the remote pro^ance in which 
the village lies, with the romantic purpose of dishiter- 
ring the corpse, and possessing himself of its luxuriant 
tresses. He reaches the grave. At midnight he un- 
earths the tjoffin, opens it, and is In the act ol detaching 
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the hair, when he is arrested by ihe unclosing of the 
beloved eyes. In fact, the lady nad been buried alive. 
Vitality had not altogether departed ; and she was 
aroused, by the caresses of her lover, from the lethargy 
which had been mistaken for death. He bore her firan-. 
ticallv to his lodgings in the village. He employed 
certam powerful restoratives,- suggested by no litde 
medical learning. In fine, she revived. She recognized 
her preserver. She remained with him until, by slow 
degrees, she fUUy recovered her original health. Her 
woman's heart was not adamant, and this last lesson of 
love sufficed to soften it. She bestowed it upon Bos- 
suet. She returned no more to her husband, but con- 
cealing from him her resurrection, fled with her lover 
to America. Twenty years afterwards, the two returned 
to France, in the persuasion that time had so greatly 
altered the lady's appearance, that her friends would be 
unable to recognize her. Tliey were mistaken, how- 
ever ; for, at the first meeting, Monsieur ReneUe did 
actually recognize, and make claim to his wife. This 
claim she resisted ; and a judicial tribunal sustained her 
in her res]stance--deciding, that the peculiar circum- 
stances, with the long lap^e of years, had extingushed, 
not only equitably, but legally, the authority of the 
husband. 

In the Chirurgieal Journal of Leipsic, a periodical 
of high authority and merit, a very distressing event of 
the character in question was recently recorded : — 

An officer of artillery, a man of gigantic stature, and 
of robust health, being thrown from an unmanageable 
horse, received a very severe contusion upon the head, 
which rendered him insensible at once. The skull was 
slightly firactured ; but no immediate danger was appre- 
hended. Trepanning* was accomplished succesoGlly. 
He was bled, and many other of the ordinary means of 
relief were adopted. Gradually, however, he fell into a 
more and more hopeless state of stupor; and, finally, it 
was thought that he died. 
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Tlie weather was warm ; and he was buried, with 
indecent haste, in one of the public cemeteries. His 
funeral took place on Thursday. On the Simday fol- 
lowing, the groimds of the cemetery were, as usual, 
much thronged with visitors ; and, about noon, an in- 
tense excitement was created by the declaration of a 
peasant, that, while sitting upon the grave of the officer, 
he had distinctly felt a commotion of the earth, as if 
occasioned by some one struggling beneath. At first, 
little attention was paid to the man's asseveration ; but 
his evident terror, and the dogged obstinacy with which 
he persisted in his story, had at length their natural 
efibct upon the crowd. Spades were hm-riedly procured, 
and the grave, which was shamefully shallow, was, in a 
few minutes, ;> far thrown open, that tlie h^ of its 
occupant appeared. He was then, seemingly, dead; 
but ho sat neai'ly erect within his coffin, the lid of which, 
in his furious struggles, he had partially uplifted. 

He was fortliwith conveyed to the nearest hospital, 
and there pronoimced to be still living, although in an 
asphytic condition. After some hours he revived, re- 
cognised individuals of his ax^quaintance, and, in broken 
sentences, spoke of his agonies in the grave. 

From what he related, it was clear that he must 
have been conscious of life for more than an hour, 
wliilo inhumed, before lapsing into insensibility. The 
grave was carelessly and loosely filled with an exceed- 
S»gl:r porous soil ; and thus some air was necessarily 
admitted. He heard the footsteps of the crowd over- 
head, and endeavoured to make himself heard in turn. 
It was the tumult within the groimds of the cemetery, 
he said, which appeared to awaken him from a deep 
sleep; but no sooner was he awake than he became 
fully aware of the awM horrors of his position. 

This patient, it is recorded, was doing well, and 
seemed to be in a fair way of ultimate recovery, but 
fell a victim to the quackeries of medical experiment. 
The galvanic battery was applied; and he suddenly 

H* 
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expired in one of those ecstatic paroxysms which, occa- 
sionally, it superinduces. 

The mention of the galvanic battery, nevertheless, 
recalls to my memory a well-known and very extra- 
ordinary case in point, where its action proved the 
means of restoring to animation a young attorney of 
London, who had been interred for two days. This 
occurred in f831, and created, at the time, a very pro- 
found sensation wherever it was made the subject of 
converse. 

1.:; The patient, Mr. Edward Staploton, had died, appa- 
ii^mtly, of typhus fever, accompanied with somo ouoma- 
loua y symptoms which had excited the curiosity of his 
medical attendants. Upon Ids seeming decease, his 
friends were requested to sanction a posi mortem exa- 
mination, but declined to pennit it. As often happens, 
when such refusals are made, the practitioners resolved 
to disinter the body and dissect it at leisure, in private* 
Arrapgements were easily effected with some of the 
numei'ous corps of body-snatchers. with which London, 
thei^iabo'imded; and, upon the tliird night after, the 
funeral, . tl^e supposed corpse was unearthed fi-om a 
grave eight .fcet. deep, and deposited in the oporating^ 
chamber of one of the private hospitals. 

. An incision of some extent had been actually made 
in the abdomen, when the fresh and undecayed appear- 
ance of the subject suggested an application of th& 
battery. One experiment succeeded another, an^^the 
customary efibcts supervened, with notliing to chjaiad*t 
terise them in any respect, except, njHm, one or two 
oooasions, a more 'than ordkiary degree of lifb-likeness 
in the convulsive action. 

^.'.It grew late. The day was about to dawn; and it 
was thought expedient, at length, to proceed at onise 
to the dissection. A student, however, was especially 
desirous of testing a theory of his own, and msisted 
upon applying'.'the battery to one of the ' pectoral 
iQUseksi A rough gash /^fvas made, and & wire hustily 
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brought in contact ; when the patient, with a hurried, 
but quite unconvulsive movement, arose from the table, 
stepped into the middle of the floor, gazed about him 
uneasily for a few seconds, and then— spoke. "What 
he said was unintelligible ; but words were uttered ; 
the syllabification was distinct. Having spoken, he fell 
heavily to the floor. 

For some moments all were paralyzed with awe ; 
but the urgency of the case soon restored them tlieir 
presence of mind. It was seen that Mr. Stapleton was 
alive, although in a swoon. Upon exhibition of ether, 
he revived and was rapidly restored to health, and to 
the society of his friends — ^from whom, however, all 
knowledge of his resuscitation was withheld, until a 
relapse was no longer to be apprehended. Their wonder 
— ^tlieir rapturous astonishment — ^may be conceived. 

The most tluiUing peculiarity of this incident, never- 
theless, is involved in what Mr* S. himself asserts. He 
declares that at no period was he altogether insensible 
— ^that, dully and confiisedly, he was aware of every- 
thing which happened to him, from the nfioment in 
which he was pronounced dead by his physicians, to 
tliat in which he fell swooning to the floor of the hos- 
pital. " I am alive," wei;p the uncoihprehended words 
which, upon recognising tlio locality of tho dissect- 
ing room, ho had cndeavoui'ed, in his extremity, to 

UtttT. 

It were an easy matter to multiply such histories as 
these ; but I forbear ; for, indeed, we have no need of 
such to establish the fact that premature interments 
occur. When we reflect how very rarely, from the 
nature of the case, we have it in our power to detect 
them, we must admit that they may frequently occur 
without oiu- cognizance. Scarcely, in truth, is a grave- 
yard ever encroached upon, for any purpose, to any 
great extent, that skeletons are not found in postures 
which suggest the most fearful of suspicions. 
' Fear&, indeed, the suspicion — ^but more fearful the 
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doom ! It may be asserted, without hesitation, that no 
OYcnt is so terribly well adapted to inspire the supreme- 
ness of bodily and of mental distress, as is burial before 
death. The imendurable oppression of the lungs — ^tho 
stifling ^mes of the damp earth — the clinging to the 
death-garments — ^the rigid embrace of the narrow house 
— the blackness of the absolute Night — ^the silence like 
a sea that overwhelms — ^the unseen but palpable pre- 
sence of the Conqueror Worm — ^these things, with 
thoughts of the air and grass above, with memory of 
dear &*iends who would fly to save us if but informed 
of our fate, and with consciousness that of this fate they 
can novel* bo informed — that our hopeless portion is that 
of the really dead — ^thcse considerations, I say, carry 
into the heart, which still palpitates, a degree of appal- 
ling and intolerable horror from which the most daring 
imagination must recoil. We know of nothii^ so ago- 
nizing upon earth — we can dream of nothing half so 
hideous in the. realms of the nethermost hell. And 
thus all narratives upon this topic have an interest 
profound ; an interest, nevertheless, which, tlu*ough the 
sacred awe of the topic itself, very properly and very 
peculiarly depends upon our conviction of the truth of 
the matter narrated. What I have now to tell, is of my 
own actual knowledge— of my own positive and persontu 
experience : — . 

For several years, I had been subject to attacks of 
the singular disorder which physicians have agreed to 
term catalepsy, in default of a more deflnitivo title. 
Although hoih tlie immediate and the predisposing 
causes, and even the actual diagnosis of this disease, 
are still mystctrious, its obvious and apparent character 
is sufiiciently well imderstood. Its variations seem to 
be chiefly of degree. Sometimes the patient lies;* for a 
day only, or even for a shorter period, in a species of 
exaggerated lethargy. He is senseless and externally • 
motionless ; but the pulsation of the heart is still flEuntly ' 
perceptible; some traces of warmth remain; a slight 
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colour lingers within the centre of the cheek ; and^ 
upon application of a mirror to the lips, we can de^ct 
a torpid, unequal, and vacillating action of the lungs. 
Then, again, tiie duration of the trance is for weeks-— 
even for months; while the closest scrutiny, and the 
most rigorous medical tests, fail to establish any mate- 
rial distinction between the state of the sufferer and 

i 

what we conceive of absolute death. Very usually, he 
is saved from premature interment solely by the know- 
ledge of his fncnds that he has been previously subject 
to catalepsy, by the consequent suspicion excited, and, 
above all, by the non-appeai*ance of decay. The advances 
of the malady are, luckily, gradual. The first manifesta- 
tions, although marked, are imequivocal. The fits grow 
successively more and more distinctive, and endure each 
for a longer tenn tlian the preceding. In tliis lies the 
principal secmity from inhumation. Tlie unfortunate 
whose first attack should be of the extreme character 
which is occasionally seen, would almost inevitably be 
consigned alive to the tomb. 

My own case differed in no important particular 
from those mentioned in medical books. Sometimes, 
without any apparent cause, I sank, little by little, into 
a condition of semi-syncope, or half swoon; and, in 
this condition, without pain, without ability to stir, or, 
strictly speaking, to tliink, but with a dull lethargic 
consciousness of life and of the presence of those wlio 
surrounded my bed, I remained, imtil the crisis of the 
disease restored me, suddenly, to perfect sensation. At 
other times, I was quickly and impetuously smitten. I 
grew sick, and numb, and chilly, and dizzy, and so fell 
prosti'ate at once. Then, for weeks, all was void, and 
black, and silent, and Nothing became the universe. 
Total annihilation coidd be no more. From these latter 
attacks I awoke, however, with a gradation slow in pro- 
portion to the suddenness of the seizure. Just as the 
day da>vns to the friendless and houseless beggar who 
roams the streets throughout the long desolate winter 
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night — -just 80 tardily-— just so wearil)"— just so cheerily 
came back the light of the soul to me. 

Apart from the tendency to trance, however, my 
general health appeared to be good ; nor coidd I per- 
ceive that it was at all liffected by the one prevalent 
makdy-unless, indeed, an idiosynciasjr in my ordinary 
sleep may be looked upon as superinduced. Upon 
awaking from slumber, I could never gain, at once, 
thorough possession of my senses, and always remained, 
for many minutes, in much bewilderment and perplex- 
ity • — ^tno mental faculties in genciul, but the memory 
especially, being in a condition of absolute abeyance. 

In all that I ondui'cd, there was no physical suffor- 
ing, but of moral disti^ess an infinitude. My fancy grow 
oharnel. I talked '' of worms, of tombs, and epitaphs." 
I was lost in reveries of death, and the idea of prema- 
ture burial held continual possession of my brain. The 
ghastly danger to which I was subjected, haimted me 
day and night. In the former, the torture of meditation 
was excessive — ^in the latter, supreme. When the grim 
darkness overspread the earth, then, witli veiy horror 
of thought, I shook-— shook as the quivering plumes 
upon the hearse. When nature could endure wakefril- 
ness no longer, it was with a struggle that I consented 
to sleep-^for I shuddered to reflect that, upon awaking, 
I might And myself the tenant of a grave. And when, 
Anally, I sank into slumber, it was only to rush at once 
into a world of phantasms, above which, with vast, 
sable, overshadowmg wings, hovered, predominant, the 
one sepulchral idea. 

Phantasies such as these, pvcsenthig themselves at 
night, extended their terrific influence far into my 
waking hours. My nerves becaine thoroughly im- 
strung, and I fell a prey to perpetual horror, I hesi- 
tated to ride, or to walk, or to indulge in any exercise 
that would carry me frx)m home. In fact, I no longer 
dared trust myself out of the immediate presence of 
those who were awaiD of my proneness to catalepsy 
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lest, falling iuto one of my usual fits, I should be 'buried 
before my real condition could be ascertained. I doubted 
the care, the fidelity, of my dearest firiends.' I dreaded 
that, in some trance of more than customary duration, 
they might be prevailed upon to regard me as irreco- 
Terable. I even went so far as to fear that, as I occa- 
sioned much trouble, they might be glad to consider 
any very protracted attack as sufficient excuse for get- 
ting rid of mo altogether. It was in vain they endea- 
vom'cd to reassure me by the most solemn promises. I 
exacted the most sacred oaths, that imdcr no circum- 
stances they would bury me until decomposition had so 
materially advanced as to render farther preservation 
impossible. And, even then, my mortal terrors would 
listen to no reason — would accept no consolationl I 
entered into a series of elaborate precautions. Among 
other things, I had the family vault so remodelled as to 
admit of being readily opened fVom within. Tlie slight- 
est pressure upon a long lever that extended far mto 
the tomb would cause the iron portals to fly back. 
Tliere were arrangements also for the fi*ee admission of 
air and light, and convenient receptacles for food and 
water, within immediate reach of the coffin intended 
for my reception. This coffin was warmly and softly 
padded, and was provided witli a lid, fashioned upon 
the principle of the vault-door, with the addition of 
springs so contrived that the feeblest movement of the 
body woidd be sufficient to set it at liberty. Besides 
all this, there was suspended from the roof of the tomb, 
a large bell, the rope of which, it was designed, should 
extend through a hole in the coffin, and so be fastened 
to one of the hands of the corpse. But, alas \ what 
avails the vigilance against the destiny of man ? Not 
even these well-contrived securities sufficed to save from 
the uttermost agonies of living inhumation, a wretch to 
these ngonies foredoomed ! 

There anived an epoch — as often before there had 
arrived — in which I fomid myself emerging from totf»^ 
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unconsciousness into the first feeble and indefinite sense 
of existence. Slowly — ^with a tortoise gradation — ap- 
proached the faint gray dawn of the psychal day. A 
torpid uneasiness. An apathetic endui*ance of dull pain. 
No care — ^no hope — ^no effort. Then, after long inter- 
val, a ringing in the ears; then, after a lapse still 
longer, a pricking or tingling sensation in the extremi- 
ties ; then a seemingly eternal period of pleasurable 
quiescence, during which the awakening feelings are 
struggling into thought; then a brief re-sinking into 
nonentity ; then a sudden recovery. At length the 
slight quivering of an eye-lid, and immediately tliere- 
upon, an olcotnc shock of a tciTor, deadly and indefi- 
nite, which sends the blood in toiTcnts from tlio temples 
to the heart. And now the first positive effort to think. 
And now the first endeavour to remember. And now 
a partial and evanescent success. And now the memory 
has so far regained its dominion, that, in some measure, 
I am cognizant of my state. I feel that I am not 
awaking l^*om ordinary sleep. I recollect that I have 
been subject to catalepsy. And now, at last, as if by 
the rush of an ocean, my shuddering spirit is over- 
whelmed by tlie one grim danger — ^by the one spectral 
and ever-prevalent idea. . 

For some minutes after this fancy possessed me, I 
remained without motion. And why? I could not 
summon courage to move. I dared not make the effort 
which was to satisfy me of my fate — and yet there was 
something at my heai-t which whispered me — U was 
sure. Despair — such as no otlier species of wretched- 
ness ever calls into being — despair alone urged me, after 
long irresolution, to uplift the heavy lids of my eyes. I 
uphfted them. It was dark — all dark. I knew that 
the fit was over. I knew that the crisis of my disorder 
had long passed. I knew that I had now ftilly reco- 
vered the use of my visual faculties — and yet it was 
dark — all dark — the intense and utter raylessness of the 
Night that endureth for evermore 
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" Ilillo ! liillo, there !" said a gruff voice, in reply. 

" What the devil's the matter now ?*' said a second. 

« Get out 0* that ! " said a third. 

" What do you mean by yowling in that ere kind of 
stylo, like a cattymount?'' said a fom*th; and hereupon 
I was seized and shaken without ceremony, for several 
minutes, by a junto of very rough-looking individuals. 
They did not arouse me from my slumber — ^for I was 
wide awake when I screamed — ^butthey restored me to 
the full possession of my memory. "^ 

. This adventure occurred near Richmond, in Yii^ginia. 
; Accompanied by a friend, I had proceeded, upon a gun- 
ning expedition, some miles down the banks of James 
niver. Night approached, and ^vo were overtaken by 
a stonn. llie cabin of a small sloop Ijring at anchor in 
the stream, and laden with garden mould, afforded ns 
the only available shelter. We made the best of it, and 
passed the night on board. I slept in one of the only 
two berths in the vessel ; and the berths of a sloop of 
sixty or seventy tons need scarcely be described. That 
which I occupied had no bedding of any kind. Its ex- 
treme width was eighteen inches. The distance of its 
bottom from the deck overhead, was precisely the same. 
I found it a matter of exceeding difficulty to squeeze 
myself in. Nevertheless, I slept soimdly; and the 
whole of my vision — ^for it was no dream, and no night- 
mare««~arose naturally from the circumstances of my 
! position— from my ordinary bias of thought — and from 
the difficulty, to which I have alluded, of collecting my 
senses, and especially of regaining my memory, for a 
long time after awaking from slumber. Tlio men who 
shook me were the crew of the sloop, and some labourers 
engaged to imload it. From the load itself came the 
earthy smell. The bandage about the jaws was a silk 
handkerchief, in which I had bound up my head, in 
default of my customary nightcap. 

Tlie tortures endured, however, were indubitably 
quite equal, for the time, to those of actual sepulture. 
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They were foaifully — they were ineonccivubly liideous ; 
but out of eyil proceeded good ; for their very excess 
wrought in my spirit an inevitable revulsion. My soul 
acquired tone — acquired temper. I went abroad. I 
took vigorous exercise. I breathed the free air of hea- 
ven. ' I thought upon other subjects than death. I 
discarded my medical books. " Buchan" I buincd. I 
read no " Night Thoughts" — ^no fustian about church- 
yards — no bugjiboo tales — such as this. In short, I 
became a new man, and lived a man^s life. From that 
memorable night, I dismissed for ever my chamel ap- 
prehensions, and with them vanished the cataleptic 
disorder, of which, perhaps, they had been less the con- 
sequence than the cause. 

There are moments when, even to the sober eye of 
reason, the world of our sad humanity may assume the 
semblance of a hell ; but the imagination oSf man is no 
Carathis, to explore with impunity its eveiy cavcni. 
Alas! the grim legion of sepulchrrd terrors camiot be 
regarded as altogether fanciful; but, like the demons 
in whose company Afirasiab made his voyage down the 
OxuSy they must sleep, or they will devoiu* us— ^ they 
must be suffered to slumber, or we perish. 
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HE symposium of the preceding eyening 
had been a little too much for my nerves. 
I had a wretched hcodach, and was des- 
perately drowsy. Instead of going out, 
therefore, to spend the evening, as I had 
proposed, it occurred to me that I could not 
do a wiser thing than just eat a mouthM of 
supper and go immediately to bed. 
Having concluded a frugal meal, and donned my 
nightcap, with the serene hope of enjoying it till noon 
the next day, I placed my head upon the pillow, and, 
through the aid of a capital conscience, fell into a pro- 
found slumber forthwith. 

But when were the hopes of humanity fulfilled ? I 
could not have completed my third snore when there 
came a furious ringing at the street-door bell, and then 
an impatient thtunping at the knocker, which awakened 
me at once. In a minute afterwards, and while I was 
rubbing my eyes, my wife thrust in my face a note, 
from my old friend, Dr. Ponnonner. It ran thus : — 

" Come to me, by all means," my dear good friend, 
as soon as you receive this. Come and help us to i*e- 
joice. At last, by long persevering diplomacy, I have 
gained the assent of the Directors of the City Museum, 
to my examination of the mummy — ^you know the one 
I mean. I have permission to unswathe it and open it, 
if desirable. A few friends only will be present — ^you, 
of course. The mummy is now at my house, and we 
shall begin to iun*oll it at eleven to-night.'* ^ 
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j. By the time I had reached the " Ponnonner," it. 

k struck me that I was as wide awake as a man need be. ' I 
leaped out of bed in an ecstacy, overthrowing all in my 
"way ; dressed myself with a rapidity truly marvellous ; 
and set off, at the top of my speed, for the doctor's. 

There I found a very eager company assembled. 
They had been awaiting me with much impatience ; 
tho mummy was extended upon the dining-table ; and 
the moment I entered, its examination was commenced. 

It was one of a pair brought, several years pre- 
viously, by Captain Arthur Sabretash, a cousin of Pon- 
nonner*s, from a toiiib near Eleithias, in the Lybian^ 
mountains, a considerable distance above Thebes on the 
Nile. The grottoes at this point, although less magni- 
ficent than the Theban sepulchres, are of higher interc^st, 
on accoimt of affording more numerous illustrations of 
tho private life oLt he Egyptians. The chamber from; 
which our specimen was taken, was said to be very rich 
. in such illustrations — ^the walls being completely covered 
with fresco paintings and bas-reliefs, while statues, 
vases, and mosaic work of rich patterns, indicated the 
vast wealth of the deceased. 

The treasure had been deposited in the Museuin 
precisely in the same condition m which Captain Sabre-, 
tosh had fouud it ; that is to say, tho coffin had not 
been disturbed. For eight_years it had thus stood, 
subject only externally to public inspection. We » had 
now, therefore, the complete mummy at our disposal ;, 
and to those who, are aware how very rarely the unran- 
sacked antique reaches our shores, it will be evident at 
once, that we had great reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon our good fortune. 

Approaching the table, I saw on it a large box or 
case, nearly seven feet long, and perhaps three feet 
wide, by two fe6t and a half deep. It was oblong—- not 
coffin shaped. The material was at first supposed to 
be the wood of the sycamore {plattnus), but, upon 
cutting into it, we found it to be pasteboard, or^ more 
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properly, papier machSy composed of pa pyrus. It was 
thickly ornamented with paintings, reprc^enlSg funeral 
scenes, and other mouniful subjects — instcrspersed 
among which, in every variety of position, were certain 
series of hieroglyphical characters, intended, no doubt, 
for the name of the departed. By good luck, Mr. 
Gliddon formed one of our party ; and he had no diffi- 
culty in translating the letters, which were simply 
phonetic, and represented the word, Allamtstakeo^ 

We had some difficulty in getting this case open 
without injury; but having at length accomplished the 
task, we camo to a second, coffin-^apcd, and very oon- 
sidembly less in size than the exterior one, but ro- 
sombling it precisely in oveiy other respect. The in- 
terval between the two was filled with resin, which 
had, in some degree, defaced the colours of the ulterior . 
box. 

Upon opening this latter (which we did quite easily), 
we arrived at a third case, also coffin-shaped, and vary- . 
ing from the second one in no particular, except in tnat 
of its material, which wns cedar, and still emitted the 
peculiar and highly aromatic odour of that wood. Be- 
tween the second and third case there was no interval — 
the one fitting accmtttely within the other. 
'; Hemoving the third case, we discovered and took 
out the body itself. We had expected to find it, as 
usual, enveloped in frequent rolls or bandages of linen ; 
but, in place of these, we foimd a sort of s^ath, made 
of papyrus, and coated with a layer of plai^r, thickly 
gilt and painted. The paintings represented subjeoto 
connected with the various supposed duties of the sonlv 
and its presentation to difierent divinities, with numerous 
identical human figures, intended, very probably, as 
portraits > of the • persons embalmed. Extending; from 
nead to foot, was^ a columnar, or perpendicular in- 
scription, in phonetic hieroglyphics, giving again 'his 
nattie and titles, and the names and tit\^s of hi^ re- 
lations.' — • ■• ; •/ ■ ••..^'.» ^'^■• . •"■• ' 
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Around the neck thus unsheathed, was a collar of 
cylindrical glass beads, diverse in colour, and so aiTangd 
as to form images of deities, of the scarabseus, &c., with 
the winged globe. Around the small of the waist waa 
a similar collar or belt. 

Stripping off the pap3rru8, wc found the flesh in 
excellent preservation, with no perceptible odour. The 
colour waa reddish. The skin was hard, smooth, and 
glossy. The teeth and haii* were in good condition. 
The eyes (it seemed) had been removed, and glass ones 
substituted, which were verj'' beautiful and wonderfully 
life-like, with the exception of somewhat too-deter* 
mined a stare. The finger and the nails were brilliantly 
gilded. ; 

Mr. Gliddon was of opinion, from the redness of the 

._^gidc!l^is, tliat the cmbalmcnt had been effected alto- 
gether by aaphaltum; but, on scraping the surface with 
a steel instiiiirient, and tlirowing into tlie fire some of 
the powder thus obtained, the flavour of camphor and 
other sweet-scented gtmis became apparent. . ..' — * 

We searched the coi-pse very carefully for the usual 
openings thi-ough which the entrails are extracted, but, 
to our siuprise, we coidd discover none. No member 
of the party was at that period aware that entire or 
unopened mummies tu'o not unfrcqucntly mot. Tho 
bram it was customary to M'ithdraw through tlie nose ; . 
the intestines through an incision in the side ; the body v 
wad then shaved, washed, and salted; then laid aside.' 
for 'several weeks, when the operation of embalming, 
properly 80 called, began. 

r Afl no trace of an opening could be found, Dr, Pon- 
nonner was preparing his instruments for dissection j»^ 
when I observed that' it was then past two o'clockr 
Hereupon, it was ogreed> to postpone the internal esca^' 

inination until tho next evening; and we wore abont 
to: separate f<>r the present, when some one 8Dl|;ge8ied 

* an:experiment or two with the voltaic pile, vf • x 
The applicatj[on of electricity to a mummy, three or 
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than ever impressed with the necessity of proseeutini; 
our experiments with rigour tind with zeal. 

It was by his advioc, acoordingly, that we made, 
upon the spot, a profound incision into the tip of the 
subject'i^ nose, while the doctor himself, laying Tiolent 
hands upon it, pulled it into vehement contact with the 
wire. 

Morally and physically — ^figuratively and literally — 
was thie effect electric. In the'lKi'st place, the corpse 
opened its ^es, and winked very rapidly for several 
minutes, as does Mr. Barnes in the pantomime ; in the 
second place, it sneezed ; in the third, it sat upon end ; 
in the fojirth, it shook its fist in Doctor Ponnonnor's 
face ; in the fifth, turning to Messieurs Gliddon and 
Buckingham, it addressed them in very capital Egyp- 
tian, thus : ; 

** I must say, gentlemen, that I am as much sur- 
prised as I am mortified, at your behaviour. Of Doc- 
tor Ponnonner nothing better was to be expected. He 
is a poor, little, fat fool, who knotoa no better. I pity 
and forgive him. But you, Mr. Gliddon — and yoii. 
Silk — ^who have travcUed and resided in Egypt until 
one might imagine you to the manor born-— you, I 
aay, who have been so much among us that you speak 
Egyptian fully as well, • 1 think, as you write your 
mother-tongue— you, whom I have always been led to 
regard as the^^firm friend of the mummies-*-! really 
did anticipate' : more gentlemanly conduct firoin you.' 
What am I to think of your standing quietly by and 
seeing mo thus unhandsomely used? What a^i I to 
suppose by your permitting Tom, Dick, and Harry to 
strip me of my cofiSns, and my clothes, in this wretch- 
edly cold climate ? In what light (to come to the point)' 
am I to regard your aiding and abetting that misen^ble' 
little villain. Doctor Ponnonner, in pulling me by the . 
nose?" .' 

' It will be taken for granted, no doubt, that: upon 
hearing this speech under the ciFCionstances, we all 
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the mummy, were ihere immediately rivetted in nmazc- 
ment. My brief glance, in fact, liad sufficed to assure 
me that the orbs which we had all supposed to be 
glass, and which were originally noticeable for a certain 
wild stare, were now so far covered by the lids, that 
only a small portion of the tunica albuginea remained 
visible. 

With a shout, I called attention to the fact, and it 
became immediately obvious to all. 

I cannot say that I was alarmed at the phenomenon, 
because '* alarmed" is, in my case, not exactly the word. ~ 
It is possible, however, that I might have been a little 
nervous. As for the rest of the company, they really 
made no attempt at concealing the downright fright 
which possessea them. Dr. Ponnonner was a man to 
be pitied. Mr. Gliddon, by some peculiar process, 
rendered himself invisible. Mr. Silk Buckingham, I 
fancy, will scarcely be so bold as to deny that he made 
his way, upon all fours, imder the table. 

After llie first shock of astonishment, however, we 
resolved, as a matter of course, upon farther experiment 
forthwith. ■ Our operations were now directed against 
the great toe of the right foot. We made an incision 
over the outside of the exterior os 8esanioideufn>pollicis 
pedis^ and thus got at tho root of the abducior nitUiclc. 
He-adjusting the battery, we now applied the fluid to' 
the bisected nerves — ^when, with a movement of ex- 
ceeding life-likeioiess, the mummy first di*ew up iisr 
right knee so as to bring it nearly in contact with the 
abdomen, and. then straightening the limb with incon- 
ceivable force, bestowed a kick upon Doctor Ponnonner, 
which had the effect of discharging that gentleman, 
like an arrow from a catapult, through a window into 
the street below. 

We rushed out, en masse, to bring in the mangled 
remains of the victim, but had the happiness to meet 
him upon the staircase, coming up in an unaccountable 
hurry, brimful of the most ardent philosophy, and more 
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than ever impressed with the necessity of prosecuting 
our experiments with rigour tind with zeal. 

It was by his advice, accordingly, that wo made, 
upon the spot, a profound incision into the tip of the 
subject'!^ nose, while the doctor himself, laying violent 
hands upon it, pulled it into vehement contact with the 
wire. 

Morally and physically — ^figuratively and literally — 
was"the effect electric. In the Ifirat place, the corpse 
opened its eyes, and winked very rapidly for several 
minutes, as does Mr. Barnes in the pantomime ; in the 
second place, it sneezed ; in the third, it sat upon end ; 
in the fojirth, it shook its fist in Doctor Ponnonncr's 
face ; in the fifth, turning to Messieurs Gliddon and 
Buckingham, it addressed them in very capital Egyp- 
tian, thus : ( 

^* I must say, gentlemen, that I am as much sur- 
prised as I am mortified, at your behaviour. Of Doc- 
tor Ponnonner nothing better was to be expected. He 
is a poor, little, fat fool, who hnoios no better. I pity 
and forgive him. But you, Mr. Gliddon — and you. 
Silk — ^who have travelled and resiaed in Egypt until 
one might imagine you to the manor bom-— you, I 
aay, who have been so much among us that you speak 
Eg5T>tian fully as well,: I think, as you write your 
mother-tongue— you, whom I have always been led to 
regard as the^ firm friend of the mummies-*-I really 
did anticipate i more gentlemanly conduct from you» 
What am I to think of your standing quietly by and 
seeing me thus unhandsomely used? What ain I to 
suppose by your permitting Tom, Dick, and Harry to 
strip me of my cofiSns, and my clothes, in this WTctch- 
edly cold climate ? In what light (to come to the point) 
am I to regard yoiu' aiding and abetting that miserjible' 
little villain. Doctor Ponnonner, in pulling me by the . 
nose?" 

' It will be taken for granted, no doubt that: upon 
hearing this speech under the circiunstances, we all 
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; either made' fot^ the door, 'ot fell into yioletlt liy^rics, 
,«or went off in a general swoon.' One of these three 
things was, I say, to b6 expected* Indeed ^each ahd all ' 
.of these lines ^of conduct might have been very phiu- 
sibly piursued. And, upon my word^ I am at a losis to 
know how or why it was that' we pursued neither t^e^ .. 
one.or the other. But, perhaps, the true reason is *& 
besought in the 8])irit of the age, which proceeds by 
the rule Of 'contrsuics altogether, and is how usu<illy 
admitted as the solution of evetything in the way of 
paradox and impossibility. Or, perhaps, after ''all, 'it 
was only the mummy's exceedingly natural and matter- 
•of*course air that divested his words of the terrible. 
However this may be, the facts are clear, and no 
member of our party betrayed any very particular 
trepidation, or seemed to consider tiiat anything had 
gone very especially "wrong. / . i 

For my pai*t I was convinced it was all right, and 
merely stepped aside, out of the range of the Egyptian^B 
fist. Doctor Ponnonner thrust his hands - into his 
breeches' pockets, looked hard at the mimmiy,' and 
grew excessively red in the face. Mt. Gliddon stroked 
his whiskers, and drew up the collar of his shirt. Mr.*';'^'^ 
Buckingham hung down bis head, and pttt his right 
thumb into the left comer of his mouth. 

The Egyptian regarded him with a severe counte- 
nance for some minutes, and at length, with a sneer, said : 

" Why don't you speak, Mr. Buckingham ?V Did 
you hear what I asked you, or not? Bo take your 
thumb out of your mouth ! " ' '. '' ' 

Mr. Buckingham, hereupon, gave a slight i^tart, 
■took his right thumb out of the left comer of his mouth, 
and, by way of indemnification, inseited his left thumb 
in th^ riffht comer of the aperture above-mentioned. 

Not being able to get an answer from Mr. B., .the 
figure turned peevishly to Mr. Qliddon, and, in a 
peremptory tone, demanded, in general terms, what 
We all meant. 
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Mr. Qliddon replied at great length, in pbonetids; 
and but for the deficiency of American printing-offices 
in hieroglyphical type, it would afford me much plea- « 
sure to record here, in the original, the whole of his 
very excellent speech. 

I may as well take this occasion to remark, that all 
the subsequent conversation in which the mimimy took 
a part, was carried on in primitive Egyptian, through 
the mediimi (so fax as concerned mysefiT and other un- 
travelled members of the company) —- through the 
medium, I say, of Messieurs Gliddon and Buckingham, 
as interpreters, . These gentlemen spoke the mother- 
tongue of the mummy with inimitable fluency and 
grace ; but I could not help observing that (owing, no 
doubt, to the introduction of images entirely modem, 
and, of course, entirely novel . to the stranger) the two 
travellers were reduced, occasionally, to the employ- 
ment of sensible forms for the purpose of conveying a 
particular meaning. Mr. Gliddon, at one period, for 
example, could not make the Egyptian comprehend the 
term '* politics,'' until he sketched upon the wall, with 
' a bit of charcoal, a little carbunde-nosed gentleman, 
out at elbows, standing upon a stump, with his left leg 
drawn back, his right arm thrown forward, with his 
fist shut, the eyes rolled up toward heaven, and the 
mouth open at an angle of ninety degrees. Just isi^e 
same way, Mr. Buckingham fidled to convey the al 
lutely modem idea, *' whig," until (at Doctor Ponnon- 
ner*s suggestion), he grew very pale in the face, and 
consented tp take off his own. 

It will be readily imderstood that Mr. Gliddon's dis- 
course turned chiefly upon the vast benefits accruing 
science from the xmrolling and disembowelline of mj 
mies ; apologizing, upon this score, for any distpilm 
that might have been occasioned him^ in particular, the 
individual mimuny called Allamistakeo, and concluding 
with a mere hint, (for it could scarcely be considered 
more,) that, as these little matters were now explained, 
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it might be as well to proceed with the investigation 
intended. Here Doctor Ponnonner made readv his in- 
struments. 

In regard to the latter suggestion of the orator, it 
appears that Allamistakeo had certain scruples of con- 
science, the nature of which I did not distinctly learn ; 
but he expressed himself satisfied with the apologies 
tendered, and, getting down from the table, shook hands 
with the company all round. 

When this ceremony was at an end, we inmiediately 
busied ourselves in repairing the damages which our 
subject liad sustained from the scalpel. We sewed up 
the woimd in his temple, bandaged his foot, and applied 
a square inch of black plaster to the tip of his nose. 

It was now observed that the comit, (this was the . 
title, it seems, of Allamistakeo,) had a slight fit of 
shivering — no doubt from the cold. The doctor imme- 
diately repaired to his wardrobe, atid soon returned 
with a black dress-coat, made in Jennings* best manner, 
a pair of sky-blue plaid pantaloons with straps, a pink / 
gingham chemise, a flapped vest of brocade, a white sack j 
overcoat, a Walking cane with a hook, a hat with no I ^ 
brim, patent leather boots, straw-coloured kid gloves,/ 
an eye-glass, a pair of whiskers, and a waterfall cravat, f 
Owing to the disparity of size between the coimt andi 
the doctor, (the proportion being as two to one,) there ^. 
was some little difficulty in adjusting these habiliments 
upon the person of the Egyptian ; but when all was 
arranged, he might have been said to be dressed. Mr. 
Gliddon, therefore, gave him his arm, and led him to a ' 
comfortable chair by the fire, while the doctor rang the 
bell upon the spot, and ordered a supply of cigars and I 
wine. 

The conversation soon grew animated. Much curi- ' 
osity was, of course, expressed in regard to the somewhat 
remai^kable fhct of AUamistakeo's still remaining alive. 

" I should have thought,'* observed Mr. Bucking- 
ham, "that it is high time you were dead.*^ ' ' 
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«< Why/' replied, the count, very much astomBhad^ 
*' I om.litUe more thou seven hundred years old ! Mj 
&ther lived a thousand, and was by no means in bis 
dc^tage when he died«" 

' Sere ensued a brisk scries of questions and compii- 
tations, by means of. which it beccune evident that the 
antiquity of the mummy had been grossly misjudged. 
It. had been five thousand and fifty years, and some 
months, since he had been consigned to the catacombB 
at Eleithias. 

f ' But my remark," resumed Mr. Buckingham, '* had 
no i*ofcronco to your ago at the period of interment; (I 
am willing to grant, in fact, that you are still a young 
man,) and my allusion was to the immensity of time, 
during wMch, by your own showing, you must have 
been done up in asphaltum." 

*' In what!" said the coimt. 
In asphaltum," persisted Mr. B. 
Ah, yes ; I have some £unt notion of what you 
mean : it might be made to answer, no doubt ; but in 
my time we employed scarcely anything else than the 
bi-chloride of mercury." 

" But what we are especially at a loss to under* 
stand," said Doctor Ponnonner, *' is,; how it happras 
that, having been dead and buried in Eg3rpt, five thou- 
sand years ago, you are here- to-day all alive, and looking 
so delightfully well." 

'* Had I been, as you say, dead^^ replied the coant, 
** it is more than probable that d«9id I should still be \ 
for . I perceive you are yet in the in&ncy of galvan* 
ism, and connot accomplish with it. what was a oom*^ 
mon thing among us in the old days. But the fiiot is, 
I fell into oitalcpsy, and it was considered by my best 
friends tliat I'was either dead, or shatdd be ; they ac- 
cordingly embalmed me at once^ I presume you are 
aware of the chief principle of the embalming process ?** 

" Why, not altogether." ^ • 

"Ah, I perceiye;*-^ deplorable conditibn: of igno*. 
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ranee ! Well, I cannot enter into details just now ; but 
it is. necessary to explain that to embalm, (properly- 
speaking,) in Egypt, was to arrest indefinitely all the. 
animal functions subjected to the process. I use the 
word * animal' in its widest sense, as including the phy- 
sical not more than the moral and vital being. I repeat 
that the leading principle of embalment consisted, with 
us, in the immediately arresting, and holding in per- 
petual abeyance^ all tlic animal functions subjected to 
the process. To be brief, in whatever condition the 
individual was, at the period of embalment, in that con- 
dition he remained. Now, as it is my good fortune ta 
be of the blood of the scarabseus, I was embalmed alive^ 
as you see me at present." 

" The blood of the scarabseus," exclaimed Doctor 
Pounonner. 

"Yes. llie BcaraboBus was the insigniurh^ or the 
* amis,* of a very distinguished and very rare patrician 
fiunily. To bo * of the blood of the scarobieus,* is 
merely to be one of that family of which the scaraajbus 
is the insufnium. I speak figuratively*" 

" But what has this to do with your being alive ^" 

"Why, it is the general custom in Egjrpt, to deprive 
a corpse, before embalment, of its bowels and brains : 
the race of scaraboci alone did not coincide with the 
custom. Ilttd I not been a scarabrous, tliereforo, I 
shoidd have been without bowels and brains ; and 
without either it is inconvenient to live." 

"I perceive that," said Mr. Buckingham; "and«I 
presume that all the entire mummies that come to hand 
are of the race of scaraboei." 

" Beyond doubt." 

"I thought," said Mr. Gliddon, very meekly, " that 
the scarabtcus was one of the Egyptian gods." 

*' One of the Egyptian whatT^ exclaimed the mum- 
my, starting to its feet. 

Gods l" repeated the traveller. 

Mr GUddon, I really am astonished to hear you 
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talk in this style," said the count, resuming his chair, 
'^ No nation upon the face of the earth has ever acknow- 
ledged more than one god. The scarabsBus, the ibis, 
&o., were with us, (as similar creatures have been with 
others) the symbols, or media, through which we offbred 
worship to the Creator, too august to be more directly 
approached." 

lliere was here a pause. At length the colloquy 
was renewed byJDr. Ponnoner. 

" It is uSt^Slp^bablo, then, from what you have 
explained," said he, '' that among the catacombs near 
the Nile, there may exist other mummies of the scara- 
buBus tiibo, in a condition of vitality." 

**Thoro can bo no question of it," ropliod tlio 
count ; " all the scarabsei embalmed accidentally while 
alive, are alive. Even some of those purposely so em- 
balmed, may have been overlooked by their executors, 
and still remain in the tombs." 

"Will you be kind enough to explain," I said, 
" what you mean by * purposely so embalmed ?* " 

" With great pleasure," answered the mummy, after 
surveying me leisurely through his eye-glass — ^for it 
was the first time I had ventured to address him a direct 
question. 

" With great pleasure," he said. " The usual du- 
ration of man's life, in my time, was about eight him- 
dred years. Few men died, imless by most extraor- 
dinary accident, before the ap^o-.of six hundred ; few 
lived longer than a decade of centuries ; but eight were 
considered the natural term. After the discovery of 
the embalming principle, as I have already described it 
to you, it occurred to our philosophora that a laudable 
curiosity, might be gratified, and, at the same time, the 
interests of science much advanced, by living this 
natural term in instalments. In the case of history, 
indeed, experience demonstrated that something of tni8 
kind was indispensable. An historian, for example, 
having attained the age of five hundred, would write a 
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glomeration of knowledge. I presume, therefore, that 
we are to attribute the marked inferiority of the old 
Egyptians in all particulars of science, when compared 
with the modems, and more especially, with the Yan- 
kees, altogether to the superior solidity of the Egyptian 

skull." 

"I confess again," replied the count, with much 
suavity, " tliat I am somewhat at a loss to comprehend 
you; pray, to what particulars of science do you 
allude?'? 

Here our whole party, joining voices, detailed, at 
great length, the assumptions of phrenology and the 
marvels of animal magnetism. ^ 

Having heard us to an end, the count proceeded to 
relate a few anecdotes, which rendered it evident that 
prototypes of Gall and Spurzhcim had flourished and 
jBoded in Egypt so long ago as to have been nearly for- ' 
gotten, and that the manoeuvres of Mesmer were really 
very contemptible tricks when put in collation with the 
positive miracles of the Theban savansy who created 
lice and a great many other similar things. • 

I here asked the count if his people were aUe to ) 
calculate eclipses. He smiled rauier contemptuously,/ 
and said they were. yr 

This put me a little out; but I began to make (jfncr 
inquiries m regard to his astrcpionJfcal knowledge, when 
a member of the company, who hafl never as yet opened 
his mouth, whispered in my ear, that for information 
on this head, I had better consult Ptolemy, (whoever 
Ptolemy is,) as well as one Plutarch de facie luna. 

I then questioned the mummy about burning-glasses 
and lenses, and, in general, about the manufacture of 
glass ; but I had not made an end of my queries before 
the silent member again touched me quietly on the 
elbow, and begged me, for God's sake, to tiko a peep 
i,!i ™^ Siculus. As for the count, lu. merely 
asked me, m the way of reply, if we modems possessed 
any such microscopes as would enable us to cut cameos 

I 2 
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ever known, under any oircumstonoes, to be not totally 
and radically wrong." 

" But since it is quite clear/' resumed the doctor, 
" that at least five thousand years have elapsed since 
your entombment, I take it for granted that your his- 
tories at that period, if not your traditions, were suffi- 
ciently explicit on that one topic of universal interest, 
the ^Creation, which took place, as I presume you are 
aware, only about ten centuries before." 

'* Sir ! *' said the Count Allamistakeo. 

The doctor repeated his remarks ; but it was only 
after much additional explanation, that the foreigner 
could be made to comprehend them. The latter at 
length said, hesitatingly : 

^^ The ideas you have suggested are to me, I confess, 
utterly novel. During my time I never knew any one 
to entertain so singular a fancy as that the universe (or 
this world, if you wiU have it so,) ever had a beginning 
at all. I remember once, and once only, hearing some- 
thing remotely hinted, by a man of many speculations, 
concerning the origin of the human race; and by this 
individual, the very word Adam^ (or Bed Earth,) which 
you make use of, was employed. He employed it, how- 
ever, in a generical sense, with reference to the spon- 
taneous germination from rank soil — (just as a thousand 
of the lower genera of creatures are germinated)— the 
spontaneous germination, I say, of five vast hoides of 
men, simidtaneously upspringing in five distinct and 
nearly equal divisions of the globe." 

Here,. in general, the company shrugged their shoul- 
ders, and one or two of us touched our foreheads with 
a very significant air. Mr. Silk Buckingham, first 
glancing slightly at the occiput, and then at the sinioi- 
put of Allamistakeo, spoke as follows : 

" The long duration of human life in your time, to- 
gether with the occasional practice of passing it, as you 
have explained, in instalments, must have luid, indeed, 
a strong tendency to the general development and con- 
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glomcratiou of knowledge. I presume, therefore, that 
we are to attribute the marked inferiority of the old 
E^tians in all particulars of science, when compared 
with the modems, and more especially, with the Yan- 
kees, altogether to the superior solidity of the Eg3rptian 
skull." 

"I confess again," replied the count, with much 
suavity, " that I am somewhat at a loss to comprehend 
you ; pray, to what particulars of science do you 
allude?*? 

Here our whole party, joining voices, detailed, at 
great length, the assumptions of phrenology and the 
marvels of animal magnetism. 

Having heard us to an end, the count proceeded to 
relate a few anecdotes, which rendered it evident that 
prototypes of Gall and Spurzhcim had flourished and 
faded in Egypt so long ago as to have been nearly for- 
gotten, and that the manoeuvres of Mesmer were really 
very contemptible tricks when put in collation with the 
positive miracles of the Theban 9avan8, who created 
lice and a great many other similar things. • 

I here asked the count if his people were able to 
calcidate eclipses. He smiled ramer contemptuously, 
and said they were. 

Tliis put me a little out ; but I began to make dther 
inquiries in regai'd to his astranom||bal knowledge, when 
a member of the company, who hafl never as yet opened 
his mouth, whispered in my ear, that for information 
on this head, I had better consult Ptolemy, (whoever 
Ptolemy is,) as well as one Plutarch de facie lun<s. 

I then questioned the mmnmy about burning-glasses 
and lenses, and, in general, about the manufacture of 
glass ; but I had not made an end of my queries before 
the silent member again touched me quietly on the 
elbow, and begged me, for God*s sake, to tiiko a peep 
at Diodorus Siculus. As for the coimt, htv merely 
asked me, in the way of reply, if we modemis. possessed 
any such microscopes as woidd enable us to cut cameos 

I 2 
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in tlie style of the Egyptians. While I was thinking 
how I should answer this question, little Doctor Pon- 
nonncr committed himself in a very extraordinary way. 

*' Look at our architecture ! " he exclaimed, greatly 
to the indignation of both the travellers, who pinched 
him black and blue to no piu'pose. 

" Look," he cried witli enthusiasm, " at the Bowl- 
ing-gi*een Fountain in New York ! or if this be too vast 
a contemplation, regard for a moment the Capitol at 
Washington, D.C. !** — ^and the good little medical man 
went on to detail, very minutely, the proportions of the 
fabric to which he referred. He explained that the por- 
tico alone was adorned with no less than four-and-twent}' 
columns, five feet in diameter, and ton feet apart. 

The count said that he regretted not bemg able to 
remember, just at that moment, the precise dimen- 
sions of any one of the principal buildings of the city of 
Aznac, whose foundations were laid in the night of 
Time, but the ruins of which were still standing, at the 
epoch of his entombment, in a vast plain of sand to the 
westward of Thebes. Ho rcoollectcd, however, (talking 
of porticoes,) that one affixed to an inferior palace in a 
kind of subm*b called Camac, consisted of a hundred 
and forty-four columns, thirty-seven feet each in cir- 
cumference, and twenty-five feet apart. The ap- 
proach of this politico, from the Nile, was through 
an avenue two miles long, composed of sphinxes, sta- 
tues, and obelisks, twenty, sixty, and a hundred feet in 
height. The palace itself (as well as he could remcm- 
ber) was, in one direction, two miles long, and might 
have been altogether, about seven in circuit. Its walls 
were richly painted all over, within and without, with 
hieroglyphics. He would not pretend to assert that 
even fifty or sixty of the doctor's capitols might have 
been built within these walls, but he was by no xncahs 
sure that two or three hundred of them might not have 
been squeezed in with some trouble. That palace at 
Carnac was an insignificant little building, after all. He 
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(the count) however, could not conscientiously refuse 
to admit the ingenuity, magnificence, and superiority 
of the Fountain at the Bowling-green as described by 
the doctor. Nothing like it, he was forced to allow, 
had ever been seen in Egypt or clseV^'hcre. 

Inhere asked the count what he had to say to oiu* 
railroads. 

" Nothing,'* he replied, ** in particular." They 
were rather slight, rather ill-conceived, and clumsily 
put together. They could not be compared, of course, 
with the vast, level, direct, iron-grooved causeways, 
upon which the Egyptians convej'^ed entire temples and 
solid obelisks of a hundred and fifty feet in altitude. 

I spoke of our gigantic mechanical forces. / 

He agreed that we knew something in that way, but 
inquired how I should have gone to work in getting up 
the imposts on the lintels of even the little palace at 
Carnac. 

This question I concluded not to hear, and de- 
manded if he had any idea of Artesian wells ; but he 
simply raised his eyebrows ; while Mr. Gliddon winked 
at me very hard and said, in a low tone, that one had 
been recently discovered by the engineers employed to 
bore for water in the great Oasis. 

I then mentioned our steel ; but tho foreigner ele- 
vated his nose, and asked me if our steel could have 
executed the sharp carved work seen on the obelisks, 
and which was wrought altogether by edge-tools of 
copper. 

This disconcerted us so greatly, that we thought it 
advisable to vary the attack to Metaphysics. We sent 
for a copy of a book called the ** Dial," and read out of 
it a chapter or two about something which is not very 
clear, but which the Bostonians call tho Great Move- ^ 
mcnt, or Progress. 

The count merely said that great movements weroC 
awfully common things in his day, and as for progress, it 
was at one time quite a nuisance, but it never progressed, i 

/ 
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Wc then spoke of the great beauty and importance 
of Democracy, and were at much trouble in impressing 
the count with a due sense of the advantages we en- 
joyed in living where there was suffirage ad libitum^ and 
no king. 

He listened with marked interest, and in £Etct seemed 
not a little amused. When we had done, he said that, 
a great while ago, there had occurred something of a 
very similar sort. Thirteen Egyptian provinces deter- 
mined all at once to be free, and so set a magnificent 
example to the rest of mankind. They assembled their 
wise men, and concocted the most ingenious constitution 
it is possible to conceive. For a while they managed 
remarkably well ; only their habit of bragging was 
prodigious. The thing ended, however, in l£e consoli- 
dation of the thirteen states, with some fifteen or 
twenty others, in the most odious and insupportable 
despotism that ever was heard of upon the £Euse of the 
eaorth. . 

I asked what was the name of the usurping tyrant. 

As well as the count could recollect, it was mob. 

Not knowing what to sav to this, I raised my voioe, 
and deplored the Egyptian ignorance of steam. 

The count lookea at me with much astonishment, 
but made no answer. The silent gentleman, however, 
gave me a violent hudge in the ribs with his elbows — 
told me I had sufficiently exposed myself for once— - 
and demanded if I was really such a fool as not to know 
that the modem steam-engine is derived from the 
invention of Hero, through Solomon de Gaus. 

. We were now in imminent danger of being dis- 
comfited; but, as good luck would have it. Doctor 
Ponnonner, having rallied, returned to our rescue, and 
inquired if the people of Egypt would seriously pretend 
to rival the modems in the fdl important particular of 
dress. . -'"■ 

The count, at this, glanced downwards to the straps 
of his pantaloons, and then taking hold of the end of 
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one of his coat-tails, held it up close to his eyes for 
some minutes. Letting it fall, at lost, his mouth ex- 
tended itself very gradually from ear to ear ; but I do 
not remember that he said anything in the way of 
reply. 

Hereupon we recovered our spirits, and the doctor, 
approaching the mummy with great dignity, desired it 
to say candidly, upon its honour as a gentleman, if the 
Egyptians had comprehended, at any period, the manu- 
facture of either Ponnonner's lozenges, or Brandreth's^ 
pills. " — ' ' 

"We looked with profound anxiety, for an answer;— 
but in vain. It was not forthcoming. The Egyptian 
blushed and hung down his head. Never was triumph 
more consummate ;• never was defeat bomo with; so ill 
a grace. Indeed, I could not endure the* spectacle of 
the poor mummy's mortification. I reached' my hat, 
bowed to him stimy, and) took leave; 

Upon getting home H foundiitpast feuir o'clock, and 
went immediately to4)6d. It i8now^ten^> Ax m; • I have 
been up since seven, penning these memoranda for the 
benefit of my familj^ and of mankind.. The former I 
shall behold no more: My wife is a shrew. The truth 
iS| I am heartily sick of this life and of the nineteenth 
century in general. I am convinced that everything is 
going wrong. As soon« therefore, as I shave and 
swallow a cup of coffee, I shall just step over to Pon- 
nonner's and get embalmed for a couple of hundred 
years. 
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Onck upon a midiii^lit dreary, while I poiidcrcd, \reak 

_ anil weoi-y. 
Over iiMiHy u qnolnt and cunotw Toliuno of Ibrgotten 
lore — 
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While I noddedy nearly napping, suddenly there some 
a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door; 

" 'Tis some visitor," I muttered, "tapping at my cham- 
ber door — 

Only this and nothing more.'* 

All ! distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 

the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; vainly I had sought to 

borrow 
From my books sm*cease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 

Lenore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken! sad uncertain rustling of each purple 

curtain ^ , 

Thrilled me — ^filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 

before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 

repeating 
" 'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 

door- 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 

door : 

This it is and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no 

longer, 
" Sir/* said I, "or madam, truly yoiur forgiveness I 

implore ; 
But the fact is I was impping, and so gently you came 

rapping, 

1* 
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And SO faintly you came tapping, tapping at my cham- 
ber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you *' — ^here I opened 
wide the door ; — ^ 

Darkness tliere, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there 

wondering, fearing. 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortals eyer dared to 

dream before ; 
But the sOcnoo was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 

token, 
And tlio only word thoro spoken was tho whiRperod 

word, "Lenorc!" 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured l)ack the 

word, "Lenore!" — 

Merely this and nothing more. 

Back into the chamber tmning, aU my soul within me 
burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping something louder than 
before. 

*' Surely," said I, " surely that is something at my win- 
dow lattice ; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery ex- 
plore — 

Let ^ my heart be still a moment, and this mystery ex- 
plore ; — 

'Tis tho wind and nothing more.** 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt 

and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately Haven of the saintly days 6f 

yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopped 

or stayed he ; 
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But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my cham- 
ber door — 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door — 

Perched and sat and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bii*d beguiling my sad fancy into smil- 
ing, 

By the grave and stem decormn of the countenance it 
wore, 

" Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, 
" art sure no craven, 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven wandering from the 
nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night's Plu- 
tonian shore!" 

Quoth the Haven, " Nevermore.'* 

Much I marvelled this imgainly fowl to hear discourse 
so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning — ^little relevancy bore; 

For we cannot help agreemg that no living human 
being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bii*d ab6vo liis cham- 
ber door — 

Bird or bcnst upon the sculptured bust above his cham- 
ber door, 

With such name as '* Nevermore." 

But the Baven, sitting lonely on that placid bust spoke 

only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 

outpoiu\ 
Nothing farther then he uttered ; not a feather then ho 

fluttered — 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, "Other friends have 

flown'before — 
< : I* 2 
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On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have 
flown before." 

Then the bird said, '^ Never more. 



•» 



Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

'' Doubtless," said I, '' wliat it utters is its only stock 
and store, 

Caught from some unhappy master, whom immercifal 
disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one bur- 
den bore — 

Till the dirges of liisho])e that mehuicholy burden bore. 

Of ' Never — ^novor more.* " 

But the Haven still beguiling all my sad soul into smil- 

,ing, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and 

bust and door ; 
llien, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy \mto fancy, thinking what tliis ominous bird of 

yore — 
"NMuit this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaimt, and ominous 

bu'd of yore 

Meant in croaking " Never more.*' 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable express- 
ing 

To the fowl whose fier}' eyes now burned into my bo- 
. Bom*8 core ; 

lliis and more I sat divuiiiig, with my head at ease re- 
clining 

On the cushion's velvet lining tluit the lamp-light 
gloated o'er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light 
gloating o'er 

She slmll press, ah^ never more ! 
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Then, metlioiiglit, the air grew denser, perfumed from 

nn unseen censer 
Swung by seraphim, whose foot-falls tinkled on the 

tufted floor. 
"Wretch!" I cried, "thy god hath lent thee — by these 

angels he hath sent thee 
Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of 

Lcnore f 
Quaff, oh, quaff, this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 

Lenorc ! " 

Quoth the Eaven, " Never more ! '' 



"Prophet!" said I, "thing of evil !— prophet still, if 
bird or devil 1 

Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 
here ashore, 

Desolate, yet all imdaunted, on tliis deseii; land en- 
chanted — 

On this home by horror haimted — tell me truly, I im^ 
plore — 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead ? — tell me — tell me, I 
implore ! " 

Quoth the Raven " Never more." 



*' Prophet!" said I, "thing of evil — ^prophet still, if 

bird or devil 1 
By that heaven that bends above us — ^by that God we 

both adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant 

Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name 

Lenore — 
Clasp a i*are and radiant maiden, whom the angels name 

Lenore," 

Quoth the Raven, " Never more." 
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'^ Be that word our sign of porting, bird or fiend ! ** I 
shrieked, upstarting — 

" Get thee back into the tempest and the night's Pluto- 
nian shore ! 

Loayo no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul 
hath spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken ! — quit the bust above 
my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off my door ! " 

Quoth the Raven, " Never more." 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 

• sitting, 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 

dreaming. 
And the lamp-light o*er him streaming, throws his 

shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 

the floor, 

Shall be lifted — ^never more ? 

KtMXt. 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl I the spirit flown for ever ! 
Let the bell toll ! — ^a saintly soul floats on the Stygian 

river ; 
And, Guy de Vere, hast thou no tear ? — ^weep now or 

never more ! 
See ! on von drear and rigid'bier lowlies thy love, Lenore ! 
Come ! let the burial rite be read — ^the funeral song be 

sung! — •» 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 

^ young — 
A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so young. 
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"Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth, and hated 
her for her pride, 

And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her — 
that she died ! 

How shall the ritual, then, be read ? — ^the requiem how 
be sung 

By you — ^by yours, the evil eye — ^by yours, the slan- 
derous tongue. 

That did to death the innocence that died, and died so 
young?" 

Peceavimus ! but rave not thus ! and let a Sabbath song 
Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no wrong! 
The sweet Lenore hath "gone before," with Hope, that 

flew beside, 
Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have 

been thy bride — 
For her, the fair and dchonnair, that now so lowly lies, 
The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes — 
The life still there upon her hair — the death, iipon her 

eyes. . 

** Avaunt ! to^-night my heart is light. No dirge will I 

upraise. 
But waft tho angel on her flight with a ptean of old 

days 1 
hcifio boUtoli ! — ^lest her sweet soul, amid its hallowed 

mirth» 
Should catch the note> aa it doth float up from the 

damndd earth. 
To Mends above,, from fiends below^ the indignant ghost 

is riven — 
From hell unto a high estate far up within the heaven — 
From grief and groaQ, to a golden throne, beside the 

King of Heaven." 
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He. I It tliG sledges with ttie 

bells— 

Silver iK'llst 
WTiataworldof inerrimenttheir , 

melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
Tn the icy nir of night ! 
While the Htai-8 that overeprinklo I 
All tlio henvenB, Beem to twinkle | 
With a crystnllino delight ; 

Keeping time, time, timo, 

In a sort of Runio ihyme, 
To the tintinabulation tlmt so | 

muBicnlly swells 
From the be^lls, bells, hells, bclla, 1 

; , Bolls, bells, bells— 
From the jingling anil the t 
if the bells. 
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Hear the mellow wedding bells, 

Golden bells ! 

^\^lat a world of happiness their harmony foretells I 

Tlu'ough the balmy air of night 

How they ring out their delight ! 

From the molten-golden notes, 

And all in tmie, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
'i o the tiurtlc-dove tliat listens, while she gloats 

On tlie moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
^^'hat a gush of euphony volimiinously wells I 

How it swells ; . 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells. 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells ! 
What a talc of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
In the staiiiled eai* of night 
How they screain out their affiight ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek. 
Out of tune. 
Tn a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with tlie deaf and £i*antic fii'c 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
WiUi a desperate desire. 
And a resolute endeavour 
Now — ^now to sit or never. 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
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Oh, tlie bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar ! 
"What a horror tliey outpour 
. On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet iho car distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How tho danger sinks and swells. 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells — 

Ofthebdls— 
Of the bells, bells, bolls, bells, 
Bells, bells, belk — 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells I 

Hear the tolling of tho bells— <« 
Iron bells! z^*- 

What a world of solemn thought their inonody compels ! 
In the silence of the night. 
How we shiver with affiright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan.. 
And the people — ah, the peoplo— 
lliey that dwell up in the steeple, 

AU alone. 
And who tolling, toUing, tolling. 

In that muffled monotone. 
Feel a glory in so roUmg 

On ^e human heart a stone — 
They are* 'neither man nor woman — 
Tliey are neither brute nor human— 
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They are Ghouk : 
And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
^ Rolls 

A paean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 

With the ptt5an of the bells ! 
And he dances, and ho yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Eunic rhyme, 
To the paean of the bells — 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the throbbing of tho bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells. 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 

To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 
To the tolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells, beUs — 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the moamng and the groaning of tho bells. 

The skies they were ashen and sober ; 

ITie leaves they were crisped and sere — 

The leaves they were withering and sere ; 
It was night in the lonesome October 

Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 
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It was dowii by the dank tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

Here once, through an alley Titanic, ^ 

Of cypress, I roamed with my soul — 
Of cypress, with Pysche, my soul. 

These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll — 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 

Tlicir sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 

Tliat groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 

Om* talk had been serious and sober, ' 

But our thoughts they were palsied and sere — 
Oiu: memories were treacherous and sere — 

For we knew not the month was October, 

And we marked not the liight of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year ! 

We noted not the dim lake of Auber — 

(Though once we had journeyed down here — 

Remembered not the dank torn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

And now, as the night was senescent. 

And star-dials pointed to mom — 

As the star-dials hinted of mom — 
At the end of our path a liquescent 

And nebulous lustre was bom. 
Out of which a miraculous crescent 

Arose with a duplicate horn — 
Astartc's bediamonded crescent 

Distinct with its dupHcate hom. 

And I said — " She is warmer than Dian : 
She rolls through an ether of sigh 
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She revels in a region of sighs : 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

These cheeks, where the worm never dies. 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 

To point us the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 
Come lip, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes — 
Come up through the hiir of the Lion, 

With lovd in her luminous eyes." 

But Psyche, uplifting her finger. 

Said — *' Sadly this star I mistrust — 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust : — 

Oh, hasten !— oh, let us not linger ! 

Oh, fly ! — ^let us fly ! — for we must." 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 

Wings until they trailed in the dust — 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 
Till they soiTOwfuUy ti*ailed in the dust. 

I replied — " Tliis is nothing but dreaming : 

Let us on by this tremulous light I 

Let us bathe in this ciystallino light ! 
Its Sybilic splendour is beaming 

With hope and in beauty to-night : — 

See ! — ^it flickers up the sky through the night 
Ah, we safely may tiiist to its gleaming, 

And be sm'e it will lead us aright — 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 

That cannot but guide us aright. 

Since it flickers up to heaven through the night." 

Thus I pacified Psycho, and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom — 
And conquered her scruples and gloom ; 

And we passed to the end of the vista, 
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But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 
By the door of a legended tomb ; 
And I said — ^" What is written, sweet sister^ 
On the door of this legended tomb ? " 
She replied — " Ulalume — Ulalume — 
'T is the vault of thy lost Ulalume !" 

Then my heart it grew ashen and sober. 

As the leaves that were crisped and sere— 
As the leaves that were withering and sere ; 

And I cried — " It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed — ^I journeyed down hero-*— 
That I brought a dead burden doAvn hero— 
On this night of all nights in the year. 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here ? 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber — 
This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haimted woodland of Weir." 

Innchl tn. 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea. 
That a maiden there lived, whom you may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and bo loved by me. 

/ was a child and she was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea : 
But we loved with a love that was more than love— 

I and my Annabel Lee — 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

,»;.■ 
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And this was tlie reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beauti^ Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsman came, 

And bore her away from me. 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In tliis kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half «o happy m heaven. 

Went envjing lier and me — 
Yes ! — that was lihe i^eason (as all men know. 

In thisldngdombyilie sea) 
lliat the wind^ame cmt of the doud by night, 

Cliilling andknUng my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronffcr by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in heaven above. 

Nor the demons down imder the sea. 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautifid Annabel Lee. 

For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 

Of the bcautiftd Annabel Lee ; 
And the stara never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautifid Annabel Lee ; 
And so, all the night-tide, I he down by the side 
Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride, 

In the sepidchre there by the sea. 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
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The ring is on my hand. 

And the wreath is on my brow ; 
Satina and jewels grand 
Are all at my command. 

And I tun happy now. 
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And my lord he loves me well ; 

But, wlicii fii-st lie breathed his vow, 
I felt my bosom swell — 
For the words rang as a knell, 
iVnd the voice seemed his who fell 
In the battle down the dell, 

And who is happy now. 

But he spoke to re-assure me, 

And he kissed my pallid brow, 
Willie a reverie came o'er me, 
And to the church-yard bore me. 
And I sighed to him before me. 
Thinking him dead D'Elormie, 
" Oh, I am happy now !" 

-^Vjid thus the words were spoken, 
And this the plighted vow. 

And, though my faith be broken. 

And, though my heart be broken. 

Behold the golden token 

That 2)roves me happy now ! 

Would God I could awakcu ! 

I or I dream I know not how ; 
And my soul is sorely shaken 
Lest an evil stej) be taken, — 
Lest the dead who is forsaken 

May not be happy now. 
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In the greenest of our volleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace- 
Radiant palace — ^reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought's dominion, 
It stood there ! 

Never seraph spread a pinion • 
Over fabric half so fair ! 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

On its roof did float and flow, « 
(This — all this — ^was in the olden 

Time, long ago,) 
And every gentle air that dallied. 

In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A wingM odour went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley. 

Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits movmg musicaUy, 

To a lute's well-tun6d law. 
Bound about a throne where, sitting 

(Porphyrogene ! 
In state, his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 

Was the fair palace door. 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing. 

And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 

Was but to sing. 
In voices of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 
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But eril things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch's high estate. 
( Ah, let us mourn ! — ^for never morrow 

Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the gloiy 

That blushed and bloomed. 
Is but a dim-remcmbercd story 

Of the old tiuie entombed. 

And travellers, now, within that valley, 

Through the red-litten windows 
Vast forms, that move fantastically, 

To a discordant melody ; 
While, like a ghastly rapid river, 

Through the pale door, 
A hideous throng rush out for ever. 

And laugh — ^but smile no more. 
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I DWELT alone, 
In a world of moan. 
And my soul was a stagnant tide, 
Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my blushing 

bride — 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my smiling 
bride. 

Ah, less — ^less bright 

The stars of the night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl ! 

And never a flake 

That the vapour can make 
With the moon-tints of purple and pearl, 
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Can vie with the modest Eulalie's most unregarded cm*l — 
Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalie's most hum- 
ble and careless curl. 

Now doubt — ^now pain 
Come never again. 
For her soul gives me sigh for sigh ; 
And all day long 
Shines, bright and strong, 
Astarte within the skv ; 
Willie over to her dear l^hilalie upturns her matron oyc — 
While ever to her young Eulalio upturns her violet eye. 



^u Innie. 

Thank Heaven ! tho crisis — 

The danger is past, 
And the linijorinjj; ilhicss • 

Is over at hist — 
And the fever called "Living" 

Is conquered at last. 

Sadly, I know, 

I am shorn of my strength, 
And no muscle 1 move. 

As I lie at full length — 
But no matter ! — I feel 

I am better at length. 

And I rest so composedly, j 

Now, in my bed, » 

That any beholder 

Might fancy me dead — 

Might start at beholding me, 
Thinking me dead. 
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The moaning and groaning, 
The sighing and sobbing, 

Are quieted now, 

With that horrible throbbin 

At heart : — ah, that horrible. 
Horrible throbbing ! 

The sickness — the nausea — 

The pitiless pain — 
Have ceased, with the fever 

That maddened my brain — 
With the fever called "Living" 

That burned in my brain. 

And oh ! of uU tortures, 

That tortui'c the worst, 
Has abated — the terrible 

Torture of thirst, 
For the napthaline river 

Of Passion accurst : 
I have drank of a water 

That quenches all thirst : 

Of a water that flows. 

With a luUabv sound. 
From a spring but a very few 

Feet under ground — 
Fronx a cavern not veiy far 

Down under ground. 

And ah ! let it never 

Be foolishly said — 
Tliat my room it is gloomy, 

And narrow my bed ; • 
For man never slept 

In a different bed — 
And, to sleep, you must slumber 

In just such a bed. 
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My tantalized spirit 

Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 

liegrctting its roses — 
Its old agitations 

Of myrtles and roses : 

For now, while so quietly 

Lying, it fancies 
A holier odour 

About it, of pansics— - 
A rosemary odour, 

Commingled witli pansics — 
With rue and the beautiful 

Puritan pansies. 

And so it lies happily, 

Batliing in many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Annie— r 
Drowned in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie. 

She tenderly kissed me, 

She fondly caressed. 
And then I fell gently 

To sleep on her breast — 
Deeply to sleep 

From the heaycn of her breast. 

When the light was extinguished^ 
She covered me warm. 

And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm — 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm. 
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And I lie so composedly, 

Now, in my bed, 
(Knowing her love) 

That you fancy me dead ; 
And I rest so contentedly. 

Now, in my bed, , 
(With her lovo at my breast) 

That you fancy me dead — 
That you shudder to look at me, 

Thinking me dead. 

But my heart it is brighter 

Than all of the many 
Stars in the sky, 

For it sparkles with Annie — 
It glows with the light ■" 

Of the love of my Annie — 
With the thought of the light 

Of the eyes of my Annie. 



r 
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For her this rhyme is penned, whose luminous eyes, 

Brightly expressive as the twins of Loeda, 
ShscU find her own s^eet name, that nestling lies 

Upqri the page, enwrapped from every reader. 
Search natrowly the lines ! — ^they hold a treasure 

Divine^— a talisman — an amulet 
That must be worn at heart Search well the measure — 

The word;8 — the syllables ! Do not forget 

* In this and the following poem, read the flrnt letter of the first line in 
coiincction with the second letter of the second line, the third letter of tho 
third line, the fourth of the fourth, and so on to the end. Tho name of tho 
person to whom it was addressed will thus appear. 
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1'lic triviftlest point, or you niay lose your labour ! 

And yet tlicj^e is in this no Qbrdion knot 
Which one might not undo without a sabre, 

If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
I'lnwi'ittcn upon the leaf where now are peering 

Eyes scyiitillating soul, there lie perdus 
Tlu'ce eloquent words oft uttered in the heorinn^ 

Of poets, by poets — as the name is a poet's too. 
Its letters, although naturally lyfhg 

Like the knight Pinto — Mendez Ferdinando — ' 
Still fonn a synonym for Truth. -^Cease trying ! 

You will not read the riddle, though you do the* 
best you can do. 
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Iti Ctiigma. 

" Seldom we find," says Solomon Don Dunce, 
^' IIAlf an idea in the profoundest sonnet. 

Tl^ough all the flimsy things wo see at once 
As eatsily as through a Naples bonnet — 
Trash of all trash ! — ^how can a lady don it ? 

Yet hcjtvier far than your Petrarchan stuif*— 

Owl-dow;ry nonsense that the faintest pulF 

Twirls i0to trunk-paper the while you con it." 

And verHftbly, Sol is right enough. 

The gcner^ tuckermanities are aiTant 

Bubbles — ephemeral and so transparent — ^ 

But this is, nojy' — you may depend upon it— , 

? table, opaque, /nmiortal — all by dint 
^f the dear namc^that lie concealed >rithin*t. 

THE END. ff ■ .. \ 

m 

ilENnX VISSKTELLY, PllIKl'EB AXU XMOKATBR, QOVUU SaUARB, rUBBT feTBKKT. 
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